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PREFACE 


In presenting this section of the International Geography for use in schools 
or private study, I desire to urge the necessity for the constant use of a 
good atlas, containing, if possible, physical as well as “political” maps. 
The small maps given in the text serve only to concentrate attention on 
certain important points, and by no means take the place of an atlas. 

The teacher interested in his work will not fail to develop the diagram- 
matic treatment of statistics, and guard his pupils against the delusion 
that there is any virtue in remembering exact figures of population, or of 
trade, or of other matters which are constantly changing. 

It is a good plan to encourage drawing and colouring the flags of the 
different countries correctly, and to use the flag as the symbol of the 
country whenever it is possible to do so. An incident which occurred on 
the landing of King Edward VII. at Lisbon on an official visit might 
well be remembered. A strip of carpet laid on the muddy quay proved too 
short, and was supplemented at the last moment by a large Portuguese 
flag : when the King came to the flag of the country he was visiting, he 
stepped off in the mud rather than trample upon it. The recognition of 
the flag as the highest expression of the individuality of a country has 
led to the introduction in the text of numerous illustrations of flags and 
colonial badges. 

It is worth suggesting to teachers the preparation of an illustrated 
geography of the greatest interest by gradually forming an album of 
picture post-cards, each card being selected to show some characteristic 
view or scene. Most picture post-cards would be rejected, but the few 
retained would be found of permanent value. 

The questions added at the end (for the compilation of' which I am 
indebted ,to Mr. G. F. Bosworth) are intended to serve as guides to the 
teacher, and to suggest further questions which he may frame, and 
problems which may be set and solved from the data given in the pages. 
While I venture to hope that both teachers and pupils exist in increasing 
numbers who enjoy the study of geography on account of its inherent 
interest, the specimen questions, copied from various examination papers 
of the modern type, mav direct the attention of others less happily gifted 
b ’ * vil 
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to ways of viewing the subject, which, even if unattractive, may be of 
service. 

The special feature of the International Geography is that the descrip- 
tion of each country is not only prepared according to a uniform plan 
embodying the principles of geography, but it is the work of a high 
authority, and in most cases of a native or long resident in the country 
described. Nest to a thorough knowledge of the British Isles and the 
outlying parts of the British Empire, from the standpoint of a British 
subject, proud of the progress and achievement of all the Britains, it seems 
to me that a sound knowledge of other countries, as they are known to 
their own people from within, is of the highest importance in teaching 
ourselves our true position among the countries of the world. The 
International Geography is designed with that aim in view. 

The work has been carefully revised, and in carrying out the revision, 
1 have gladly availed myself of the assistance of many friendly critics in 
all countries. 

I have to acknowledge with special thanks the skilled advice and 
generous help of my old friend, Mr. R. A. Gregory, in making the neces- 
sary arrangements for publishing the greater part of the volume in separate 
and independent sections of a convenient size for use in schools. 


62 Camden Square, London, N.W. 
July T907. 


H. R. M. 
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CHAPTER XXIII.- THE CONTINENT OF ASIA 

By A. J. Hekbektsow M.A., Ph.D., 

Reader in Geography , University of Oxford . 

Position and Dimensions. — Asia is by far the largest of the 
continents. Its area, 17^ million square miles, is more than that of the 
whole of the New World, and includes almost one-third of the land 
surface of the globe. It lies wholly within the northern hemisphere ; but 
its southern point, Cape Buru, at the tip of the Malay peninsula, conies 
within 90 miles of the equator. Cape Chelyuskin, the northern point, lies 
nearly half way between the Arctic circle and the North Pole : the direct 
distance between these extreme points is 5,350 miles. Between Cape Baba, 
the western extremity of Asia Minor, and Cape Dezhneff (East Cape) on 
Bering Strait there is a distance of 6,000 miles, and a range of 164° in longi- 
tude, corresponding to eleven hours’ difference of time. On all sides, except 
the west, Asia is bounded by the ocean : on the north by the icy Arctic 
waters, on the south by the tropical Indian Ocean, on the east by the 
Pacific, wiiose northern waters are frozen near the shores in winter. On 
the west Asia is extended into Europe, and it is joined to Africa by the 
narrow Isthmus of Suez. Yet between Europe and Asia the Aralo- 
"Caspian depression placed the Arctic and Mediterranean seas in free com- 
munication in Quaternary times, giving to Asia a more distinct continental 
individuality than now appears. The continent, as seen on a globe, has a 
quadrilateral core from w’hich many peninsulas jut out. Professor H. 
Wagner chooses as the angular points of this core the southern shore of 
the Yugor Strait, Cape Dezhneff, Canton, and the north-western point of the 
Persian Gulf. Thus defined the core of Asia forms 80 per cent., and the penin- 
sular part nearly 14 per cenl. of the whole surface. The coast line of Asia is 
3*2 times the minimum which could circumscribe its area. By this index its 
coastal development is less than that of Europe or North America, but greater 
than that of the three southern continents. It is only on the east that the 
boundaries differ greatly from those of the continent proper. The islands 
lying in wreaths on the east of Asia outline the eastern margin of the conti- 
nental block. Those in the south-east form a great archipelago between 
Asia and Australia,' and no definite geomorphological line divides them 
into an Asiatic and an Australian group. “ Wallace's Line," following the 
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depression which forms the Makassar Strait and runs between Bali and 
Lombok, is at most a faunal boundary, and is sometimes chosen as the 
division between Asia and Australasia. But the line of young volcanoes 
is continuous through Sumatra, Java, the Sunda Islands and the islands 
between Timor Laut (Tenimber) and Ceram, and can be traced 
through the Moluccas and Philippines. Thus New Guinea and the Aru 
Islands are counted Australian, the others west of a line passing east of 
Timor, Timor Laut, the Kei Islands and the Moluccas are reckoned 
Asiatic. The islands of Asia, thus delimited, have an area of over a 
million square miles j and the insular and peninsular parts of the continent 
amount to one-fourth of the area of the core. In this respect also Asia 
ranks next to North America and Europe, and comes before the southern 
continents. These relations, however, depend on a somewhat arbitrary 
definition of what constitutes a continental core or a coast-line, and are not 
to be strongly insisted on. 

Coasts. — The northern coast lies almost entirely north of the Arctic 
circle. It is on the whole low and flat, 
running out in the Taimyr peninsula to the 
most northern point, Cape Chelyuskin. The 
great estuaries of the Ob and Yenisei open in 
the western part of this coast, which is here 
penetrated by fjords and fringed with islands, 
and according to Nansen, shows every evi- 
dence of having been glaciated. The island 
of Novaya Zemlya encloses the Kara Sea 
which has a bad reputation for ice, but has 
recently been crossed every year by ships Fig. 223 . — The Continental Core 
seeking the Yenisei during the few weeks 

when the ice is broken up. East of the Taimyr peninsula the rivers 
form great deltas contrasting with the estuaries on the west, and 
indicating that the land has long been stationary with regard to the sea- 
level, not subsiding as in the west. Nordenskiold alone has sailed round 
the north coast of Asia, and his name is perpetuated in the Nordenskiold 
Sea between Taimyr and the New Siberian Islands. West of these islands 
Nansen let the Frain become fast in the ice, and his soundings proved 
that the Asiatic continental block does not extend far beyond the Siberian 
coast, and that the Arctic Sea is a depression of very great depth. 

The north-eastern peninsula of Asia reaches within 36 miles of the 
north-western peninsula of North America, from which \t is separated by 
the shallow Bering Strait. The northern part of the Bering Sea, between 
Kamchatka and Alaska, is also very shallow. Thus the Arctic and Pacific 
basins are clearly separated, and In this region land communication 
between Asia and America probably existed in the past. There are two 
eastern coasts to consider, that of the continent itself, and that of the 
fringing islands on the edge of the continental block. Both are as a rule 
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irregular and steep, showing evidence of being sunken coasts, except where 
the great rivers have built vast deltas, the flat shores of which have simple 
outlines. They are not sinking at the present day except perhaps in 
eastern China. The inner coast has a north-east to south-west trend, and 
projects southwards in the volcanic Kamchatkan and mountainous Korean 
peninsulas whose southern ends approach the outer fringing islands. The 
islands of Sakhalin and Formosa are other links by which the outer island 
groups approach the continental shore. Four fringing seas lie between 
these peninsulas and islands, each bounded to the east by a loop of 
the island wreath. In the north the Sea of Okhotsk is bordered by the 
Kuriles, further south the Japanese Islands mark off the Sea of Japan, 
next the East China Sea is defined by the Luchu Islands, and in the 
south the South China Sea is bounded by the Philippines and Borneo. The 
northern part of the shallow East China Sea between Korea and the main- 
land is called the Yellow Sea. Its western shores are formed by the low 
deltaic plain of the Yellow River (H wang-ho), which carries down the yellow 
earth that gives the name both to the river and to .he sea. The roc’.v 
Shantung peninsula rises like an island above the level alluvial land, and 
projects eastwards forming rocky coasts with good harbours, and cutting 
off the Gulf of Pechili from the Yellow Sea. A similar inner gulf is cut 
off from the East China Sea by the mountainous island of Hainan. The 
south-eastern margin of the continental block towards the Pacific follows 
the Philippines and the Moluccas, and within it lie the fringing seas of 
Sulu and Celebes. The bold convex arc of the Sunda Islands and their 
northern prolongation in the Nicobars and Andamans towards the Indian 
Ocean enclose the fringing seas of Banda, Java and Andaman. Borneo 
and Celebes are the largest islands lying between the twro sets of fringing 
seas ; and the south of the South China Sea might be regarded as a 
midland or mediterranean sea. The south-eastern, or Indo-Chinese, penin- 
sula of Asia ends in the long narrow Malay peninsula, which is only 45 
miles wide at the Isthmus of Kra, where a ship canal w'ould* greatly 
shorten the voyages from western to eastern Asia. The gulfs of Siam in 
the east and of Martaban in the west, are alike in having the rapidly growing 
deltas of great rivers at their head. 

Asia projects into the Indian Ocean in two massive peninsulas, the 
Dekkan and Arabia, which are riot fringed by islands, but rise with ter- 
raced sides from the coastal plain, which is usually narrow. The triangular 
Dekkan with its severed southern portion, the island of Ceylon, still 
nearly united by Adam’s Bridge, lies between two wide round-headed 
gulfs, the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea. The rectangular Arabian 
peninsula, on the other hand, is defined by the narrow rifts of the Persian 
Gulf and the Red Sea, the former silted up by the sediments of great 
rivers, the latter of great depth and terminated in one arm by the narrow 
sandy Isthmus of Suez across which a ship canal has been cut to the 
Mediterranean. The other arm runs, as the Gulf of Akabah, in the line of 
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the -great Dead Sea- rift ; and between the two the rocky Sinai peninsula 
rises/ The entrance to the Persian Gulf is through the shallow and narrow 
Strait of Ormuz, that to the Red Sea through the narrower if less shallow 
Strait of Bab el-Mandeb. 

The plateau of Asia Minor projects westwards and sinks abruptly to 
the Mediterranean and. Black Seas. In the west the indented ria-coast is 
fringed by many picturesque islands which unite with those of the Balkan 
peninsula to form the Greek Archipelago. The Sea of Marmora, joined to 
the ASgean by the Dardanelles and to the Black Sea by the Bosporus, 
serves as the nistoric dividing line between Europe and Asia. 

Surface and Chief Divisions. — Asia is divided into four great 
natural divisions, each of which has marked physical characteristics. 

(1) The Northern Lowlands, a vast plain rising gradually to the south 
and to the east. One quarter of the continent is less than 6oo feet above 
the sea-level, and by far the greatest part of this is in the north. These 
northern lowlands are continuous and homologous with the northern plains 
of Europe, and together they form the Old World Lowland Area. 

(2) The Central Mountains, a band of lofty folded mountains and 
plateaux widening to the east and running from west to cast across Asia. 
More than one-twelfth of the continent lies above 10,000 feet, and most 
of the elevated land is in this mountainous region, which is continuous and 
homologous with the folded mountains of Europe, and together they form 
the Old or Mid-World Mountain Area. 

(3) The Southern Tablelands of the Dekkan and Arabia are table- 
lands and not folded mountain regions, with little land over 6,000 feet. 
They form the north-eastern outliers of the great Indo-African or Old 
World Tableland Area. They are separated from the rest of Asia by the 
low Indo-Gangetic and Mesopotamian flood plains, and from the African 
portion of the Old World Tableland by the rift valley ot the Red Sea. 

(4) The Eastern Volcanic Mountains, a belt of mountains bordering the 
eastern and south-eastern edges of the continental block, and rising as 
fringing islands above the waters that cover the continental shelf. This 
region has no exposed plateaux, and is largely volcanic ; it forms part of 
the Pacific Volcanic Area that girdles that ocean. They are separated from 
the rest of Asia by the eastern fringing seas. 

Asiatic Portion of Old* World Lowland Area.— The simplest 
subdivisions of this area in Asia are the river basins, which give five 
distinct regions, one of inland and four of oceanic drainage. 

(1) Turan, or the region of inland drainage, mainly to Lake Aral. 
These plains are covered with wind-blown desert sand, except near the 
mountains along the river courses and round the lakes, where water-borne 
deposits of recent origin are found,' and in the Ust Urt upland of 
Teritary rocks between Lake Aral and the Caspian Sea. The surface of 
the land round. the Caspian is below sea-level. In the east the surface 
rises ’to the bordering mountains whence the rivers flow. The most 
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important are the Anui-daria (Oxus) and Syr-daria (Jaxaries) flowing to 
Lake Aral, and the Ili to Lake Balkhash. 

The region of oceanic drainage belongs to the Arctic drainage area and 
is known as the Siberian Plain. Here, as in the European Lowlands, the 
main valley-lines (Thahvi'gs) strike from south to north, and are joined by 
others running mainly from east to west. A generalised section of Siberia 

from west to east shows a series 
of very gradual ascents broken 
by shorter and steeper falls, with 
the great rivers flowing in the 



hollow: 

> (Fig. 2 
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east. Mo>t of the basin is overlaid 
with recent deports, but Meso/oic 
rocks appear in the lower course ot' the river south of it-> gre.it e-tum y. 

(3) The Yt'W'ti and ii> three tributaries- the Lowei Tungmka. the 
Middle or Stony Tnngu-ka. and the Upper Tunguska or Angara form 
another great river system. The Angara drains Lake Lamal, a deep 
and long trough in l he e: vstalline mountains. Mo^t of thL Iunii is a low 
tableland of I\ikeo/o> nck\ with Mc-o/oie. deposits ^e*m li of the mouth 
of the Angara and round its coarse after it leaves Lake Baikal. Some 
recent eruptive rock" are found on the Lower Tuugu-I.a. 

(41 The Lena Basin L compo-ed of a similar '-accession of locks. 
Unlike the two western rivers the Lena ha- no estuai \ , but foi m * a great 
delta where it enters the Arctic Sea. Some of the secondary valiev-lmes 
run from west to e.i-t. The mam river rises ~c t >/ oi Lake Baikal and 
does not turn north until near V< junction with the Aldan in 130' V 
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- Section Hero** Siberian plain from If'SK’ h 
li.X.K. ah>nt hit <*j‘ .V. 


(5) The extreme X orth-East of Asia forms a distinct region bordered by 
the Verkhoyansk-Stanovoi heights, composed probably mainly of Pakeozoic 
rocks, which run from the Lena delta to St. Lawrence Island. The Yana, 
Indigirka and Kolyma are the chief rivers draining this little-known region 
to the Arctic Sea. During the summer months the great Siberian rivers 
are navigable, but they possess the great disadvantage of flowing from 
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warm, r to colder climes where the ice covers the sea most of the year. 
In spi ing the upper portions of the rivers thaw long before the lower 
reaches, and great and dangerous Hoods are consequently frequent. 

Asiatic Portion of the Old World Mountain Area. — At first 
sight the Asiatic mountains seem a complicated and unrelated scries of 
ranges ; but a closer examination shows a certain symmetry that has 
attracted many students, whose views of their relationship are not always 
concordant. Professor Suess secs in the region between the Yenisei, near 
Krasnoyarsk and Chita, east of Lake Baikal, a centre round which the various 
Asiatic mountain ranges can be grouped from Sakhalin to Java, from the 
Himalaya to the Persian Gulf, without asserting that this was the centre 
of action whence these ranges were folded. From the pre-Cambrian to the 
latest times the same forces have been at work folding the strata along 
the same lines ; the youngest folds being tho*c at the peripherv. 
Richthofen, Xaum.mn 
and others have aNo 
drawn maps showing 
the tundamcutal axes 
of Inkling and thur 
relationship t«> t ach 
otlu r. Fur mn-t pur- 
pose > it i- more con- 
venient to consider the 
mountains from the 
Cent 1 e of the Pamirs, 
a region sepaialing tin* 
lower western ranges 
and plateaux I tom the 
lottier mountains and 
plateaux ot t lie ea-l. 

'File Pamir ugion i- 
called bv the dwellers there the “ roof of the world.'* and. as the name Pamir 
really indicates, consists of a series of \ alleys and ridges. The ridges 
rise se\era! tluuis.uul feet above the valleys, whose iloor> are at the great 
average delation of 11.000 feet above sea-level. From the Pamirs the 
mountains spread out both west and east. The eastern ranges separate as 
they pass east waul. The western ranges are drawn together in the 
Armenian plateau to another node, which is neither so compact, so exten- 
sive, nor so loity. Two very different regions spread longitudinally 
throughout this vast mountain area ; a northern one of relative depression, 
a southern one of relative elevation. The Yalta (Crimea), Caucasus, Tian 
Slum, Altai and Yablonovvi mountains rise steeply from the Old World Low- 
lands and form the northern ranges of the Mountain Area. ‘South of these lie 
the hollows of the Black and Caspian Seas with the Kura depression between, 
and the Kara-kum and Shamo basins, with the Kizil-su valley between. 
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The central ranges, Pontus, Elburz, Hindu Kush and Kwcn-Iuu, rise steeply 
from these depressions, but have much shorter slopes on the M>uth to the 
plateaux of Asia Minor, Iran, and Tibet. These plateaux are bounded on the 
south by the Taurus, South Persian, Sulaiman, and Himalaya ranges, which 
have short slopes to the plateaux on the north, but very steep slopes to 
the flood plains which separate the Old World Mountain Area from the 
Tableland. Most of these mountains have an axis of Archtean rock with 


sedimentary strata of different ages, down to the early Tertiary, which were 
formed before the last upheaval, on either flank. Great glaciers descend 
from the snow* gathered in their loftiest hollows, whence many large 
rivers flow to southern and eastern seas. The Euphrates and Tigris rise in 
the Armenian plateau, collecting tributaries from the southern ranges that 
meet there, and flow to the Persian Gulf, forming the Mesopotamian 
flood plain. The Indus, Ganges and Brahmaputra cany water from 
the southern ranges to the Indian Ocean. They ma>.c great flood 
plains which separate the mountain area from the llekk.iti. The Salwin 
and Mekong rise in the east of Tibet, and flow in deep valleys between 



the three great mountain 
ranges of the south-eastern 
peninsula to the sea. The 
western or Burma-Sunda 
range passes through Ara- 
kan, the Andaman and 
Xikobar islands, Sumatra, 
Java, and the smaller 


Fin. 21-.- Section in, oss .Un, south to north, along Sunda Islands. A minor 
the wcritthi i »y i)o 4 E 

range separates the ri\er 
Irawadi from the Salwin, east of which the great Malay range passes 
from the north Along the Malay peninsula. East of this 'another minor 


tango sepai ates the Mcnum from the Mekong valley, which is bounded 
by the Annam range. These mountains are composed of old crvstal- 
line and I alaeozoic rocks, but the Burma-Sunda range contains abun- 
dant recent volcanic rocks and many active volcanoes. South and north of 
the K wen -lun, known as the Tsing-ling in China, two great rivers flow 
from Tibet to the east — the Yangtse-kiang and the Hwang-ho, or Yellow 
river. South of the Yangtse-kiang is a region consisting of older moun- 
tains formed by a succession of faults, and not bv folding of the strata, 
which consist of Palaeozoic marine layers and Mesozoic deposits not of 
marine origin. In the south the land is drained by the Si-kiang or West 
river and by the Song-ka or Red River of Tongking. The Hwang-ho has 
cut its channel deep into the loess of northern China, and formed a vast 
fertile flood plain above the level of which it flows for the last few hundred 
miles. 


Asiatic Tablelands.— Ceylon, the Dekkan and Arabia, differ from the 
rest of Asia in their geological as well as in their tectonic condition. Old 
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crystalline rocks predominate ; but in the north-west of the Dckkan and in 
Arabia great Hows of recent eruptive materials arc found. The Dekkan 
trap forms a rich hygroscopic soil, especially favourable for cotton cultiva- 
tion. There are also old sedimentary rocks in this area, which differ from 
those of the rest of Eurasia by containing a flora, characterised by the 
fossil Glossopteris, which is related to that found in similar rocks in. 
Australia, South Africa, and parts of South America, thus pointing to 
geographical changes of vast dimensions since the time when Gondwana- 
land stretched across what is now the Indian Ocean. 

The Eastern Volcanic Mountains are characterised by their 
young volcanic rocks and the number of still active volcanoes; which 
stretch from Kamchatka through the Kurile Islands and Japan, through the 
Philippines, the Moluccas, and the Sunda Islands. Old crystalline and 
Palaeozoic rocks are not wanting ; Tertiary and Quaternary deposits are 
much commoner than 
those of Mesozoic age. 

These mountains rise 
from profound oceanic 
depths, and over the 
actic area earthquakes 
and other seismic dis- 
turbances are frequent 
and often severs. 

Climates of Asia. 

— The vastness of Asia 
makes the climate of 
large areas severely 
continental, with great 
extremes of cold in the 
north and of heal in 
the south. Only the south and south-east coastal lands have fairly 
uniform temperatures throughout the year. The mean annual temperature 
^Fig. 228' corrected for altitude is nearly the same across the whole breadth 
of the continent in the same latitude ; but is somewhat lower on the east 
coast than in the west. In winter (Fig. 229) this condition remains unaltered 
in the south ; but in the north the air temperature falls from all sides 
towards a pole of cold in north-eastern Siberia, where at Verkhoyansk, 400 
feet above the sea, the mean January temperature is — 6o° F., a degree of 
cold unknown in the Polar regions. In summer ( Fig. 230) the north of the 
continent shows a uniform temperature from west to east in the same lati- 
tude, but in the south there is a heat centre in north-west India, Baluchistan 
and Arabia, in which the mean temperature for July exceeds 95 0 F., and 
round which less heated air is found on every side. The vast height of the 
Mountain and Plateau region brings about great local differences -of tem- 
perature. the temperature of Tibet being always low. The seasonal tempera- 
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ture changes determine two well-marked pressure conditions — a winter 
high-pressure system which is most powerfully developed oxer Mongolia, 
and a summer low-pressure system which is most intense betw 1 en the midtile 

Indus an* 1 the (iulf of 
Oman. flic winter 
winds of the continent 
are consequently out- 
flowing, the summer 
winds are in (lowing. 
The cold outflowing 
winds of winter are 
dry, and over the whole 
of Asia hardly any rain 
falls at this season, ex- 
cept in regions where 
the winds are deflected 
upwards by mountains, 
especially after passing 
over the sea. The 
Malay Archipelago and Peninsula and Ceylon, as well as the extreme south 
of the Dekkan, are near enough the equator to have the double rainy 
seasons characteristic oi sub-cquatorial regions. The rest of the continent 
receives rain from the inflowing winds of summer, and these fall most 
heavily where the course of the surface wind is normal to that of the great 
mountain ranges, the western mountains of the Dekkan and Ihirnia, 
and the eastern ranges of the east coasts. Local topographical variations 
deflect the rain-bearing 
wind ; and thus the 
southern slopes of the 
Himalaya and of the 
Khasia Hills receive 
abundant rains. Only 
the interior regions, 
shut off from oceanic 
influences by very high 
mountains, have little 
or no rain in summer, 
and are in consequence 
deserts. 

Climatic Areas. 

— Asia may be divided 
into five great climatic 
areas— (1) The Arctic Cold Dry Area, with a mean temperature not exceeding 
50° F. in the warmest summer month, and a mean rainfall never over 1 inch 
in the wettest month. This is a small region almost entirely within the Arctic 
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c ircle. ( ’) The Siberian or Temperate Continental Area has great severity of 
winter c< .hi, but the summer temperatures range from 50° to 70° or 75° F. The 
temperature extremes are greater in tfie east than in the west. Hardly any 
rain fall here in winter, but in the short summer a mean monthly fall of 
from 3 to 2 inches is observed. ($) The Central or Arid Ana, including 
Arabia, Iran, Turan, Taklamakan and Gobi, b. one of varied elevation 
and ol varied temperature conditions. Mo^t of it is very dry, but slight 
winlei rams characterise the west, whereas what precipitation occurs in 
the ea*d falls mainly in summer. The extreme south of Arabia b also 
a region of summer rains. This area exhibits in a high degree the 
desiccation characteristic of the central plateaux of great mountain ranges. 
The arid basin of Taklamakan, for example, aboifhds in ruined cities of a 
time when rain must have been abundant, land fertile, and population dense. 
(4) The Monsoon Area includes India, Indo-China, and the eastern coastal 
lands, where rain falls when the inflowing summer winds blow. The south 
of tins area is much warmer and more equable in temperature than the 
north, where cold winter^ are the rule. The regions within this area which 
have winter rains are the soinh-ca^t of India, and of Indo-China, and the west 
of Japan. The monsoon winds set in and cease at different times in different 
parts ui the area. During their prevalence the atmospheric conditions 
remain relatively steady, but at the periods (.1 change they are very 
unstable, giving rise to the dreaded cyclones of the Indian Ocean, and the 
typhoons of eastern waters, which often do great damage both on land and 
to ships at s L ;i. ( 5 ) 7 he Sub-ei/naiinial Ana, characterised by two rainy 
seasons, is always warm and always wet, so that \vc should speak of its 
possessing two less wet rather than two dry seasons in the year. 

Minerals and Soils. — The mineral wealth of Asia is very great. 
The precious stones and metals have long been famous : the diamonds 
anciently cut and sold at Goleonda, the Ceylon sapphires, the Burma 
rubies, the jade of Turkestan, and the gold of the Caucasus and of 
Japan. Gold is found in the Ural, Altai, and the mountains of the north- 
cast, and this gold /one probably extends across the Pacific to the Yukon 
region. These mountains are also all rich in many other minerals, and >0 
are the mountainous provinces of China. The tin of the Malay peninsula, the 
copper and mercury ol Japan, the silver, copper and graphite of Siberia, 
the rock salt of India and the salt in the dried up lakes of the deserts may 
be mentioned as useful minerals already largely utilised. Iron is found in 
many regions, but is little worked by modern methods. Rich petroleum 
wells occur in the Caucasus, Burma, and Sumatra ; and the immense 
coal-fields of China, and some of the eastern islands, including Sakhalin, 
Japan, and Hainan, which are hardly yet used, lock up vast stores of wealth. 

Large areas of northern Asia are enriched with loam. Much of 
the dry centre is covered with wandering sand dunes, beyond which 
the line loess is blown over vast tracts of land which are highly fertile 
where water also exists. The Indian and Indo-Chinese peninsulas have a 
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surface of laterite, a clay rich in iron formed in warm, wet, tropical regions. 
The flood plains of the great rivers are covered with a fertile allm ium 
whereon rich crops are grown. 

Northern Vegetation Zones. — The soils determine three great floral 
areag. The glacial or fluviatile soils of the north and east support forests, 
the ccolian soils of the centre and south-west are steppe lands or deserts, 
and the laterite region:- of the south and south-east are wooded. But the 
climate is the chief factor determining the distribution of the different plant 
associations ; and the three great typical soil areas, which are themselves 
largely conditioned by climatic factors, can be subdivided into smaller 
districts with different i»-p. - of vegetation. In the Arctic climate area 
only the surface of the soil is thawed during the brief summer, and it is a 
frozen desert most of the year. Here no trees ran grow, and the plant 
association is termed Tundra ; the vegetation includes low shrubs of birch, 
wallow, larch, spruce, and other plants that are trees in better conditions, 
and berry-bearing bushes such as the cranberry ; but the most characteristic 
plants are lichens and mosses. During the brief summer poppies, saxi- 
frages, and many of the plants found on European mountains burst into a 
brief season of bloom, when the land is gay with many coloured flowers. 
The Siberian climate area where loam exists is a land of Forests. The typical 
plants associated together are coniferous, the larch (Larix Sibeiua) and 
firs (Alucs Sibenca ) predominating: but birches, poplars, and other trees 
familiar in temperate Europe abound. The forests can be traced farthest 
north along the river valleys. In the south the deciduous trees become 
more abundant, and alter the aspect of the forest ; and still farther south a 
belt of birch woods forms the transition from forest to steppe land. The 
forests are thick and in many places impenetrable. Hrclun has given a 
vigorous description of the forest primeval, with its contrasting glades ot 
living trees and thick underwood of clematis, rhododendron and honey- 
suckles, climbing over dead, fallen and rotting trunks. Meadow lands 
with bright summer flowers exist in the Siberian area, and predominate in 
the rich grass steppes further south. Towards the east the proportion of 
European species in the forests diminishes, and in the Amur basin conies 
to a minimum, while Chinese and Japanese species increase in number. 

Steppes and Deserts. — The dry conditions which permit the 
transference and accumulation of wind-blown soil militate against the 
development of large trees. The loose porous soil and the extremes of 
heat and cold serve to promote a rapid growth of grasses and other annuals 
during the short moist season, but these perish even more quickly than 
they rose, and are preserved until the next moist season by their hardy 
seeds or roots. The Steppe lands are of two kinds, grass steppes bordering 
the forests, and poor steppes passing into sterile deserts. The grass 
steppes of south-western Siberia lie between 50 0 and 55 0 N., and reach as 
far east as the Ob. Similar steppes exist east of the Altai and south of the 
Sayan and Yablonovyi mountains, in the upper valleys of the great rivers 
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rising in eastern Tibet, at the base of the mountains enclosing the Tarim 
-basin, rising from Turan and in the south-west of Iran. The snows of the 
high mountains are a source of water for these steppes ; and where peren- 
nial streams How, rich oases are formed along their courses. The irrigated 
regions yield fine fruits, vegetables and cereals. Poor steppes are found 
round the true desert regions, and all steppes may be divided by their rela- 
tion to the three low and the three lofty areas of inland drainage — (i) The 
Turanian or Caspian-Aral-Balkhash region passes from salt desert through 
poor steppe with saxaul ( liorsczowia aralo-caspica ) to the mountains, round 
which are fertile regions watered by the rivers. (2) The Taklamakan or 
Tarim region has much the same characteristics, the saxaul being the 
typical plant. (3) The Gobi or Mongolian region where grasses live, but 
hardly a bush is to be found. (4) The Arabian region is a continuation of 
the Sahara, with date-palm oases. (5) The Anatolian and Iranian desert 
regions have few plants, some, such as the Astragalus Tragacantha, yielding 
gum tragacanth ; and (6) the Tibetan region has a desolate tundra-like appear- 
ance. with coarse grasses and a few stunted trees in the less elevated parts. 
The muister sides of the mountains rising out of the steppe land may be 
wooded, but the vegetation in most places passes from rich grassy steppe 
to poor steppe, and gradually into tundra just under the snow line. 

Warm Zone. — In the north of the Warm Zone we find the Sub- 
tropical Forest Area, the western region of which has winter, and the 
eastern region summer rains. The Western or Mediterranean region, 
yields olives, figs, pomegranates, Aleppo pines, cedars, myrtles, evergreen 
oaks, and other trees on the lower mountain slopes, and Oriental 
planes higher up. The Kastcrn or Sino-Japanese region has tea tree>, 
camellias, and rich flowers, many of which, grown in European gardens, 
may be recognised by their specific names sinensis or japonica. The 
upper slopes of the mountains of Japan and Korea are covered with 
beeches and conifers such as Fagus Sicboltii or Abies Firma . The 
Savanna area of Asia is found in the south of Arabia, in India, Indo- 
china, and the higher parts of Ceylon and the Malay Archipelago. 
Southern Arabia forms part of the African savanna area. The other 
regions may be grouped as the south Asiatic saVanna area, and they are 
characterised by great grasses such as the alang-alang \Imperaia cylindrica\ 
The moister lower regions of southern and south-eastern Asia contain dense 
zvet jungles, with a rich vegetation consisting of giant banyans, screw-pines, 
lofty palms, and other great trees, up which innumerable creepers climb 
to the light above, while saprophytic and other orchids, lycopods and 
mosses live in their branches. The mountain slopes above the plains are 
also covered with great forests, with sal and deodar in the Himalayas, and 
teak in the Dekkan and Burma, and areca palms in the Western Ghats, 
and the Malay peninsula and islands south of io° N., while liquid amber 
grows on the middle slopes of the mountainous Sunda Islands. The 
tropical growths flourish to nearlv 3,000 feet above sea-level and then give 
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place to sub-tropical and temperate plants, the last disapp> uring above 
about 12,000 feet. 

Economic Plants. — The rich flood plains and deltas of tin great rivers 
of southern and eastern Asia are among the most fertile region*, oi the world. 
They yield rich crops of rice, sugar-cane, cotton and indigo ; while in the 
drier regions wheat may be grown in irrigated districts. Coco-nut and 
_ sago palm, tamarind and bread-fruit are grown in the south-eastern islands, 
where spices, such as pepper, nutmeg, olove and vanilla are found. Most 
of the common cereals, wheat, barley, rye and oats, have long been cultivated 
in western Asia, where date-palms grow in the oases of the deserts, and 
olives, vines, figs, pomegranates, oranges, and other fruits flourish round 
the Mediterranean. In Arabia coffee is cultivated, and also in southern 
India, where cacao has recently been introduced. Cinchona is grown in the 
south and south-east, yielding the anti-febrile quinine. In the far east tea, 
rice, cotton, sugar, lac, are among the chief economic plants, and in recent 
years the cultivation of tea has spread from China to India and Ceylon. 

Fauna. — Tundra, temperate forest, steppe, desert, savanna, and wet 
jungle, each contains its own association of animals whose habits are adapted 
to their surroundings. The lack of harriers in northern Asia gives a certain 
unity to the fauna over thi- vast area, but the lofty mountains and wide 
deserts form impassable barriers to most tornis, so that diffeicut t.umal 
realms exist in the north and in the south. The extreme south-west shut 
off bv desert, and the south-east with its isolating seas lu\ c each animals of 
different type from those of the north and south. North of the southern 
mountains the animals belong to the Pakearctic tealm ; m India, Judo- 
China, and the adjacent islands to the Oriental realm. The south of Arabia 
is African in faunal as well as in physical characteristics, and l lie islands 
east of Wallace’s line are Australian rather than Asian in type. The tiger 
ranges over the greater part of ti.e south and east of Asia, and, with the 
elephant and rhinoceros, may be looked upon as typical of the southern 
part of the continent. The wild horse and camel feed on the steppes of 
ccntial Asia, and huge mountain sheep (Oi'is ur&ali and poll ) are well known 
as game on the Pamirs. Most of the domestic animals of the world are of 
Asian origin. The reindeer is the draught and milk-giving animal of the 
Tundra. In the Tibetan cold and de*-<. rt regions the yak is as important as the 
reindeer is in the north. The camel serves man in "the great desert regions, 
round whose outskirts horses are the most important animals belonging to 
the nomad, and with his herds of cattle, sheep and goats, constitute his 
wealth. In many western regions the donkey of a fine breed is invaluable, 
and mules are common. The Indian buffalo is a draught animal, but in 
India, as in China and Japan, where the land is fertile, it is too valuable for 
grazing, and few animals are kept, save pigs and fowls, for which there is 
plenty of food, and which yield the fat and nitrogen so often lacking in a 
vegetable diet. In India and Indo-China the elephant has been tamed, and 
performs many transport services. The great aquatic mammals are hunted 
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in P >lar seas for skin and oil and bone, and the pearl oyster is brought up 
bv divers from the bottom of tropical waters. 

People. — The more important groups of the White- race represented in 
Am. i are the Semitic type of Syria and Arabia, the numerous tribes of the 
Caucasus, the Slavonic people pressing eastwards across Siberia and in T uran, 
and the Aryan people of Iran and northern India. The Yellow or Mongo- 
lian type is the most numerously represented in Asia, and includes two- 
thirds of the inhabitants. The northern Mongoloids speaking polysyllabic 
languages may be distinguished from the southern Mongoloids using so-called 
monosyllabic tongues. Among the former are the various Finno- Tatar and 
Turki-Tatar races of the northern and of central Asia, the true Mongolians, 
and the Manchus, all of whom may be grouped as Ural-Altai Mongols, and 
are to be distinguished from the Koreans as well as from the Japanese. The 
southern Mongoloids include Chinese. Tibetans, various Himalayan hill 
tribes, Barmans, Siamese and Annamese. The relationships of the north- 
eastern tribes, sometimes called hyperboreans or Bering tribes, arc not 
well known. The Black type is represented in the south by the negroid 
Dr.mdi.ms of the Dekkan and Ceylon, who are quite distinct from the 
Xcgiitos of the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago. These have been 
pushed into the interior by the Malav races who occupy the coasts and 
favourable places : and have probably a large proportion of Mongoloid 
blood. 

Occupations. — By far the greatest part of A-ia is occupied by many 
nomadic tribes, relatively few in individuals when compared with the mass 
of settled inhabitants of the Indian and eastern plains. The northern and 
north-eastern tribes are hunters and fishers. and in so far as they rear 
reindeer, are also pastoral. Pastoral nomads occupy the rest of the con- 
tinent that is not cultivated. Agriculture is carried on in Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia, along the river courses and on the oases of central Asia, in 
southern Siberia, and down the Amur, including the region north of 
Vladivostok, in Korea, southern Manchuria, northern China, the Dekkan, 
and the I’pper Ganges and Indus Hood plain.-. The soil is so carefully 
cultivated in Japan, and most of China-proper, that we may call these 
regions gardens. There also manufactures of all kinds flourish, but as yet 
the modern factory system of Europe has been introduced into few places 
in Asia. Tropical plantations exist in south-western Arabia, the Dekkan, 
Ceylon. Bengal, Assam, Burma, on the flood plains of Injio-China, and the 
Malay Archipelago. Much of the Malay peninsula and of the islands of the 
Malaj r Archipelago is so very fertile that the inhabitants have to do little 
more than clear the surface of the ground and plant cuttings to obtain good 
crops. It is natural to find that the south and east are the most densely 
peopled regions of Asia, and it is estimated that over 850 million people live 
in India, ludo-China, China, Korea, Japan, and the south-eastern islands, i.c., 
half the population of the world oij one-tenth of its surface. The rest of 
Asia has only 70 million people, and of it an area half as large as Europe 
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is practically uninhabited. The total population of the continent is estimated 
at goo millions, 55 per cent, of the human race. 

History. — The 'physical configuration of Asia has largely determined 
its history. On the northern plains the conditions have been i.ul'avourable 
to the growth or agglomeration of population, and hence to the < levelopment 
of any important civilisation or religion. South of the centi.il barrier of 
mountains and deserts, three distinct natural areas of favourable conditions 
have developed characteristic civilisations. Ol these the oldest is probably 
that of Mesopotamia, the rich alluvial flood plain of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, which has been the seat of a series of important empires, the most 
ancient, that of Chaldea, reaching back to the dawn of history. Through 
the narrow strip of Mediterranean coast-line Mesopotamian civilisation in- 
fluenced the development of Europe, and was influenced by it. A11 equally 
opulent and magnificent civilisation grew up on the flood plains of the 
Himalayan rivers, but the mountain and desert barriers on the north, anti 
the sea on the other side, confined its influence to a more limited area. 
The third great Asiatic civilisation arose on the flood plains of the 
Yangtse-kiang and the Hwang-ho, and its records reach back to a remote 
antiquity. The wealth of all these regions lias naturally always exposed 
them to invasion by attracting the cupidity of the nomads of the steppes, 
but the progress of barbarian aggression became irresistible, as the gradual 
desiccation of central Asia made it absolutely necessary for the nomads to 
quit their withering pasture grounds. This drying-up of central Asia is 
probably the ultimate explanation of such great events in the world's history 
as the successive Mongol conquests of China, the Mongolian settlement ot 
the Russian plains and Hungary, anil the downfall of the Roman Empiie. 
Even India, with its almost impenetrable barrieis of mountain and desert, 
was attacked. The last great pastoral invasion of the west, which made 
the fairest part of western Asia and the eastern capital of the Roman world 
the prey ot the Ottoman Turks, took place less than 500 ye. 11 sago, and even 
as late as the seventeenth century the expansion of the Turkish Empire 
was a menace to Europe. 

While Asia has thus expanded into Europe, influences have been at 
work in the opposite direction. What was fu st prompted by the ambition 
of individual conquerors, from Alexander onwards, is now the outcome of 
the economic conditions of Europe, and has become the settled policy of 
its Great Powers. Greek and Roman civilisations succeeded each other 111 
Asia Minor, but until modern times no western Powers penetrated much 
farther. The ancient Armenian nation subjugated by the 'Turks, has main- 
tained its religious faith and its national character, though its territory is 
parted between three empires. The development of sea power afforded a 
new means of aggression, and helped to shorten distance. Portugal, Spain, 
Holland, France and the United Kingdom all founded empires in eastern 
Asia. Little remains of Portuguese aqd nothing of Spanish possessions in 
the east, but the Dutch still hold most of the Malay Archipelago. India was 
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subjt cted from the sea by the French, and then by the British, who have 
wcld< d tile isolated States into an empire, and control the key positions on 
the routes both to east and west. France has conquered a new empire in 
the m <ulh-cast and has interests in China, where Germany and Russia have 
also obtained a footing. The British colonies of Straits Settlements and 
Hongkong are bases from which a vast commercial interest in China has 
bei n developed. These conquests, however, are mainly military, or at best 
commercial, t.c., of the least permanent types. Very different is the steady 
ad\ ance of Russia across the Turanian and Siberian plains, and more recently 
tlnough Manchuria towards northern China. Here the advance is the 
pushing onwards of settlers into lands which are as yet sparsely peopled, 
and in which new routes have opened many regions well suited to the de- 
velopment of the great Slavonic race. Persia, Afghanistan, Siam, and Korea 
retain a precarious independence through the rivalries of the Powers whose 
territories border their lands. Japan has attempted to forestall European 
conquest by copying European civilisation, and has itself adopted a policy 
of expansion. The application of European capital and supervision, and 
the introduction of telegraphs and modern means of rapid communicatiort 
are working an economic transformation in A'ia, the outcome of which 
cannot at present be foreseen. So far it has relieved the pressure of 
western needs by opening new markets, but as the industrial development 
of Asia proceeds, the competition must be severely felt in Europe. 

As Europe is typically the continent of limited monarchies, Australia 
that of colonies, and South America that of republics, so Asia may be 
looked upon as the continent of absolute monarchies, the principle of ab>o- 
lutism is even carried out in the European possessions on the mainland, 
and in Japan alone is the government limited by a popular constitution. 

Religion. — Asia has been the cradle of all the great world religions. 
In each culture area a great religious type developed. Brahmanism, the 
dominant religion of India, professed by 210 million people, gave birth to 
Buddhism, which is the religion ol 425 million human beings in Tibet, 
.Mongolia, China and Japan. China, however, produced a religious or 
moral teacher of its own in the person of Confucius, whose precepts codify 
the ethics of a patriarchal agricultural people. These religions, like the 
civilisations with which they are associated, have exercised but little influence 
on Europe. The centre of influence in both cases lay further west. Judaism, 
the purest of the Semitic cults, has produced two religions which have 
radiated respectively west and north and east and south. The older, 
Christianity, has become the religion of Europeans and their descendants, 
but has made little progress in Asia, where its adherents do not number 
20 millions. The younger, Islam or Mohammedanism, has spread over 
south-western Asia, and extended eastwards to India, and even to China. 
It was the motive power which led to the Arab conquests in Asia, in 
Africa, and even in Europe ; to the mediaeval Persian empire ; and to 
the Turkish invasions. It was ever a religion of the sword ; and its pro- 
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gross is attested by the fact that 1O0 million Asiatics now profi it. The 
religions of the northern Asiatic peoples and of the Negn ids in the 
south-east are t'etishistic, and have played little part in we; Id history. 

Asia, with its vast masses of population remaining passively n the place 
of their birth, is the one stronghold of the spirit of the past ; tin great bulk 
of the people live to-day as they lived when Marco Polo sojourn t d amongst 
them, or as they lived a thousand years before ; and while the hordes of 
wandering Asiatics have convulsed the world, and again and again turned 
the course of history, the stationary mass may still long resist the penetration 
of European commerce, as it has for many centuries withstood European 
civilisation and religion. 
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CHAPTER XXIV.— ASIATIC TURKEY AND ARABIA 


I— ANATOLIA 

By General Sir Charles W. Wilson, K.C.B., F.R.S. 

Boundaries and Coast. — Anatolia occupies the westward extension 
of the Iranian plateau that stretches out like an arm towards Europe. On 
the north it is bounded by the Black Sea ; on the west by the Bosporus, 
the Sea of Marmora, the Dardanelles, and the .Egean ; on the south by the 
Mediterranean. Syria, and Mesopotamia ; and on the east by Russia and 
Persia. The north coast is rocky, has no good harbours, and only one safe 
road .stead — Sinope, between the Bosporus and the Russian frontier. There 
are, however, several open roadsteads and small ports at which steamers 
ship the produce of the interior. The west coast is deeply penetrated by 
the waters of the Marmora and Aegean, and some of its inlets, such as the 
Gulf of Smyrna, form excellent harbours. For several miles it is only 
separated from Europe by the narrow channels, Bosporus and Dardanelles, 
that connect the Marmora with the Black Sea and the Egean. South of the 
Dardanelles the coast is fringed with islands. The south coast is deeply 
indented by the broad bay of Adalia, and towards the east its cliffs give 
way to the low shore of the Cilician plain. East of Cape Alupo are the 
land-locked hai hours of Marmarice and Makri, and further east arc small 
ports at which steamers call. South of Cape Anamur lies Cyprus. 

Configuration. — The Anatolian plateau rises from west to east, and 
attains its greatest altitude, above 6,000 feet, near Erzerum. On the north 
it is buttressed by the Pontic coast range, which varies greatly in height, 
and rises abruptly from the sea. The only coast plains are the deltas 
formed by the Kiz.il and Yeshil Irrnaks. On the south the plateau is simi- 
larly buttressed by the Taurus range, which in places has an altitude of 
from 7,000 to 10,000 feet. Except where the Pamphylian and Cilician plaint 
inter\ene, the range approaches the sea. Farther east it is separated from 
Syria by 'the gorge of the Jiliiin, and breaks down to the lowlands of 
Mesopotamia in a series of rock-terraces seamed by deep ravines. The 
western face of the plateau is broken bv broad valleys, and only in the case 
of Olympus (7,600 feetl rises much higher than 2,500 feet. On the east the 
Anatolian passes into the Iranian plateau. 

The Anti-Taurus range, which rises east of Sivas and runs south-west to 
Mount Taurus, divides the plateau into Western and Eastern Anatolia. In 
the first the most striking features are the great central plain with its salt 
lake ; the absence of navigable rivers; Mount Argacus (13, too feet), and the 
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volcanic district to the south with its rock-hewn houses and underground 
villages ; the subterranean flow of streams beneath the Taui us ; the pic- 
turesque lake district east of Dincir, and the number of h* >t medicinal 
springs. In Eastern Anatolia, elevated plains are separated l>v mountain 
ranges that run from east-north-cast to west-south-west. The principal 
features are the fertile volcanic district of Van, with its salt lake (area 2,000 
square miles, altitude 5,300 feet), and the old craters Sipan Dagh (12,000 feet) 
and Nimrud Dagh ; the lofty Bingeul Dagh ; snow-capped Ararat (17,160 
feet), and the wild gorges through which the waters of the Euphrates 
and Tigris find their way to lower levels. The Pontic coast range, the 
plateau, and the Taurus are here roughly distinguished as Lazistan, 
Ermenistan, and Kurdistan — the countries respectively of the Lazis, the 
Armenians, and the Kurds. Kurdistan include* also the mountainous 
district, east of Mosul, through which the two Zabs run to the Tigris. 

Some of the Anatolian rivers arc of considerable size. From the high 
plateau of Eastern Anatolia the Choruk Su (Acampsis) and the Yeshil 
Irmak (Iris) run to the Black Sea, and the Euphrates and Tigris, after 
reaching the lowlands of Mesopotamia, flow through them to the Persian 
Gulf. From the plateau of Western Anatolia the Kizil Irmak (ILilvs) and 
the Sakaria ( Sangarius ) flow to the Black Sea, and the Gediz Chai {I L i mns) 
and Mendere Chai (Mivandcr) to the Mediterranean. The (ieuk S11 (t\rfv- 
cadnus), which rises in the Taurus range, and the Sihun (Sams) and Jihun 
(Py ramus), which rise in the recesses of Anti-Taurus, also discharge their 
waters into the Mediterranean. 

The great plain of Western Anatolia is composed of lacustrine deposits 
of the Tertiary period. Mount Taurus consists chiefly of Cretaceous lime- 
stone, the Pontic range of schists and mctamorphic rocks. Igneous rocks 
of the Tertiary and later periods occur in many districts, and some of t lie 
minor ranges are of granite. The mineral wealth is great, but neglected ; 
it includes gold, silver, lead, iron, coal, boraeite, chrome, i uller's earth, 
rock-salt, alum, kaolin, antimony, emery, and meerschaum. Serpentine 
and fine marbles are found in several localities. Anatolia is subject to 
earthquakes of great severity. 

Climate, Flora, and Fauna. — On the north coast summers of 
damp, enervating heat are followed by cold winters with much rain and 
heavy falls of snow. On the plateau the summer is hot and the winter 
very cold, in Eastern Anatolia often reaching — 15° or — 20® F. On the 
south and west coasts the winter is mild and the summer heat is tempered 
bv sea breezes. Malaria is prevalent in some localities. 

The Pontic range is clothed with magnificent forests of oak, fir, and 
beech, and on the higher slopes rhododendrons and azaleas flourish. On the 
ranges to the south, including the Taurus, there is less variety of foliage 
in the forests. There is excellent wheat land on the plateau, and vai ious 
districts, according to climate, favour the growth of the vine, olive, fig, 
orange, lemon, apple, pear, maize, rice, opium, cotton and liquorice. The 
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central districts are almost treeless, and, ;i> a rule, dreary and uninviting ; 
hut win re the rivers break through the coast ranges the scenery is some- 
times giand, often picturesque, and occasionally of rare beauty. 

Bear, panther, lynx, wolf, hyaena, wild boar, chamois, ibex, moufflon, 
deer, gazelle, bustard, francolin, pheasant, swan, pelican, and stork are 
found. Trout abound in the mountain streams, and a species of herring 
is caught in Lake Van. Wiry horses and excellent mule camels * are bred 
on the plateau, which is also the home of the Angora (mohair) goat. 

History. — Geographical position, close proximity to Europe, the 
absence of navigable rivers, and the few approaches to the plateau from 
the coast, have had an important influence on the history of Anatolia. The 
earliest routes to the East passed through it, and it has ever been the scene 
of an unending struggle between the influence-, of the East and West. 
Although kingdoms (Phrygia, Lydia, Pergamum, Pont ns, Armenia and 
Seljiikian Rum) have from time to time risen within its border.-, it ha- 
never been the -eat of permanent empire. At two pound.- — when Greek 
colonists, and later when Genoese and Venetian- occupied the i-land- and 
port- of the coast, and grew rich a- “ middlemen ” between the East and 
We-t — the history of the maritime di-trict- had little in common with that 
of the plateau. 

In the dawn of history Anatolia was occupied by non-Aryan races. 
Such were the “ Hittites,” whose capital w.i- at P.oghaz Kcui. and the 
people of Biuina- who dwelt at Van. When the Aryan immigration com- 
menced is unknown, but in the western di-trict- there must ha\e been 
a great fusion of blood several centuries before the Per-ian conquest 
(u.c. 54b). In the east the Armenians displaced tins people of Biainu.- in 
the seventh century li.c, Alexander destroyed the Persian Empire 
(u.c. 334-331), and under his successor- Greek culture and the Greek 
language prevailed among-t natives of the higher cla-s. But we-tern 
civili-ation made little progre— in the interior until the Roman period, and* 
the 1110-t efficient agent in diffusing it was Christianity. Under the Roman 
emperors we-tern Anatolia wa- Europeanised, whilst, alter years of strife, 
all east of the Euphrates became a Persian province. The Arabs made 
predatory incursions (\.n. 661-867!, but, except in Armenia, obtained no 
real hold of the country. The advent of the Seljuk Turks (a.d. 1071) initi- 
ated a long period of decay. For four centuries wave after wave of nomads 
— Turks, Mongols (1235), Timur and Tatars (1386-1402) — swept over the 
country and destroyed its prosperity and wealth. Constantly on the move 
in search of fresh pasture for their flocks, despising agriculture, caring 
nothing for town life, and heedless of the morrow, they rendered cultiva- 
tion impossible, and forced the peasantry to become nomad or seek refuge 
in the mountains. From these disasters Anatolia has never recovered, and 
recolonisation from Europe can alone restore its pristine prosperity. 


* Hadrian sire, Arab dam. 
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People. — The present population is partly sedentary, ; art ly nomad ; 
partly Moslem, partly Christian. The sedentary inhabitant represent on 
the whole the races that occupied the country when tl e Scljuks first 
appeared on its borders. The Moslem* ate the descendant > of those who 
changed their faith, the Christians ot those who retained it. Turks wIkn*. 
ancestors settled in the towns and villages are met with throughout the 
country, and in some localities there are Turkish villages. Kurds, sedentarv 
and nomadic, arc widely spread. Their principal home is in the mountain 
tract called Kurdistan, which they have occupied from a remote period. 
They are of Median origin, and speak Kcrmanji and Zaza, two Persian 
dialects intermixed with Syriac and Armenian words. Lazis, who belong 
to the Caueaso-Tibetan race, and speak a language allied to Georgian, live 
in the coast range east of Trebizond. In western Anatolia there arc large 
Circassian, Tatar . and Bulgarian colonies. Greeks are in a majority in the 
islands and on the west coast ; and in Cappadocia and the Pontic coast 
range there are large Greek-speaking communities. In the isolated villages 
on the plateau the Greeks speak only Turkish. Armenians are found in 
.ill Anatolian towns, but there are few Armenian 
village^ west of the Sivas and Adana vilayets. In 
certain districts of eastern Anatolia they form a 
majority of the people, and occupy the to\vn> and 
, | high-lving valleys The language is Armenian, blit in 
j isolated villages the peasants speak only Turkish ot 
i iVrmanji. Xe'tonans live in the valley- of the Great 
_J Zab and Hohtan, near the Persian frontier. Thev 
Fio. m p p- -peak a dialect of Syriac, containing Persian, Arabu . 

nuk°fr ^ ;iIU * hhirdidi words, and are the descendant', of Syrian 
Christian- driven to the mountains from Mesopotamia 
bv the cncroaclinu nt.s of the nomads. The Turkomans , Tatar*, A* 'liars, 
and Ytmik*, who arc widelv distributed, ate nomads ot 'Turk or Mongol 
origin. 

The Moslems are either Sunnis .a- Shias, the former being in a large 
majority. The Christians belong either to the Greek Orthodox, the 
Armenian Gregorian, the Xestorian, the Protestant, or the Roman 
Catholic Church. All non-Moslems must belong to one of the recognised 
religious communities (millets), each of which has two representatives on 
the Council of State at Constantinople. Education is backward amongst 
Moslems ; but the Christians have latterly made great progress with 
the assistance of colleges and schools established by the American 
Missions. 

Trade and Communications. — Mo>t of the people make their 
living by agriculture, which is in a backward state. Large numbers arc, 
however, employed in the various mines and industries in the interior, and 
as sailors, and in the sponge and other fisheries on the coast and in the 
islands. Silks, cotton stuffs, mohair cloth, carpets, sweetmeats, wine, soap. 
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liquorice p.idc, and copper utensil'? are largely manufactured. The prin- 
cipal impmts arc textile fabrics, iron, coal, petroleum, and -ugar. The 
exports an- raisins, tig-, wine, liquorice, wheat, olive oil, opium, drugs, gum 
tragacantli. raw silk, cocoons, mohair, wool, carpet-, beeswax, tobacco, 
sponges, aides, valonea, yellow berries, boxwood, timber, meerschaum, 
metals and ores. Austrian, French, Greek, and Russian steamers call at 
the various port-, but most of the foreign trade is done with the United 
Kingdom. 

During the Roman period Anatolia was intersected by well-kept roads; 
but with the advent of the nomads wheeled transport disappeared and 
camels and mules became the common means of transport. The roads 
were neglected, and it is only during the last thirty years that any attempt 
has been made to improve them, introduce carts, and make railways. One 
line of railway, which it is proposed to continue to Mesopotamia, runs 
from the Bosporus to I-mid ( Xicontcdia ) and Eskishehr ( Dorylceiim ), 
whence one branch goes to Angora f A my nr), and another to Konia 
(Iconnnn). Other lines run from 
Mudania to Brii-a ; from Smyrna 
to Manisa (Magnesia) and Ala-hchi 
(Philadelphia), with a branch to 
Ak-Hi-sar (Thya/eira) and Soma * 
from Smyrna to Ephesus. Aidin 
(7 YifZ/rs), and Dincir ( ApameaK 
with -hort branches to Denizh 
and Chivril ; and from Mersina 
to T.'itMb and Adana. Mo>t of the 
railway- arc in the hand- of 
German capitali-t-. 

Divisions and Towns. — Turkey in Asia 1 - divided into provinces 
(vilayet) governed by valis who arc appointed bv the Sultan. Each vali 
has a staff of civil servants, and is as-i-ted by an administrative council 
on which the spiritual heads of the non-Mo-lem communities have -eats. 
For administrative purposes each vilayet i- divided into districts (sanrak), 
sub-districts communal circle- \nahieh\ and communes (karuh) % 

governed respectively by miites-arii-. kaimakams, nuulir-, and mukhtars. 
Justice is administered in accordance with the common law (nham\ by 
civil, criminal and commercial provincial courts, from which there is a 
right of appeal to the High Court at Constantinople. In Anatolia there 
are fifteen vilayets, two separate sanjaks, and one principality (Samos). 
Amongst the towns Trebhomi (Trapezits) on the Black Sea, the capital of 
the old empire of Trcbizond, is the natural trade outlet of Erzeruin and 
northern Persia, but Russian railways are rapidly diverting the traffic. 
Sam sun (Amisns), on the Black Sea, exports the produce of the Sivas 
vilayet. Sk atari (Chrysopdis). on the Bosporus, is a suburb of Constanti- 
nople. Smyrna , the most important town in Anatolia, and one of the 
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principal ports of the Ottoman Empire, lies at the head ot a deep gull, and 
is the natural trade outlet for the western distiicts. It has direct ste.un 
communication with England. AJalia (Attalni) and Men. tut, on the south 
coast, are the ports of the Konia and Adana vilayets. Bin a ( /*/ //><#). at the 
foot of Mount Olympus, is noted for the beauty of its dilation, its hot 
iron and sulphur springs, its silk manufactories, and the mi ^picsand tombs 
of the early Sultans who made it their capital. A ngohi ( Anevni ). the 
ancient capital of the Gauls, is celebrated for its fruit, honey, and mohair 
cloth. It gives its name to the Angora (mohair) goat and Angora cat. 
Konia ( Iconiitm ), connected with the missionary labours of St. Paul, and 
later the capital of the Seljiiks, lies near the southern edge of the great 
plain of western Anatolia. Kaisanveh { Casarea ), at the foot of Mount 
Argieus, whence roads lead by easy passes acro>s the Anti-Taurus, has 
been a trade-centre from the dawn of history. It is still the most impor- 
tant commercial town on the plateau, and is remarkable for the enterprise 
of its merchants. Sivas [Scba^tea), in the valley of the Kizil Irmak, is the 
centre of a rich wheat-growing district. Erse nun , the principal town of 
eastern Anatolia, is a military station protected by a circle of detached 
forts. Van (DInispas), near Lake Van, is situated at the foot of an isolated 
rock on which are inscriptions in cuneiform. Van, Hitlis, and Mush are 
centres of Armenian districts. 

Islands of Anatolia.-- Some of the islands are very fertile, others 
are little more than lofty masses of rock that i ise abruptly from the sea. 
Most of them have steam communication with Smyrna. 'They produce 
fruit, wine, raisins, olive oil, and mastic. Sponge fishing is the piincipal 
industry. The population i> Check, mul Check dialects are spoken. 
Excepting Samos, they tom the Archipelago Vilayet. Tenufos I'- near 
the mouth of the Dardanelles Ltnuie n, midway between Mount Athos 
and the Dardanelles, has an almost land locked harbour suitable for huge 
ships. or Mitylene , between the Dardanelles and the Gulf of 

Smyrna, \va^ the home of the ^Kolian school of lyric poetiv, and the 
birthplace of Alca*u> and Sappho. It has tw’O deep gulfs, which ioim 
land-lockcd harbours, and hot mineral springs. Chios, the most fertile of 
the islands, is noted for its wane and mastic, and is the reputed birthplace 
of Homer. Samos rose to great power under Polycrates (n.c. 532), and 
became the centre of Ionian luxury, art and science. It was the home 
of Pythagoras, and for a time the residence of Antony and Cleopatra. 
Samos has a good harbour, and is very futile. Since 1832 it has been a 
principality paying tribute to Turkey, but otherwise independent. Mouii* 
lainous Icaria is connected with the legend of Icarus ; and on rugged 
Patmos , twenty miles south of Samos, St. John wrote the Apocalypse. 
Farther south are Lcros , Katymna , Kos, with its memories of Hippocrates, 
Nisyros with its hot sulphur springs, and Sywe, a broken, rugged island 
with two good harbours and a large trade in sponges. Rhodes* the most 
eastern island of the Aegean, has played a conspicuous part in history. It 
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had p« i\vc-i i til fleets, and its maritime laws* were embodied in the Roman 
ci\il law. Its capital, Rhode*, at the north end ol’ the island, was one of 
the mod magnificent cities of antiquity, and had, at the entrance to it* 
huilvitir, tlie bronze "‘Colossus of Rhodes.” For two centuries it was the 
stronghold of the Knights of St. Jolin, who, after successfully resisting the 
Turks m 1480, surrendered to Suleiman I. after a famous siege in 1522 
The island is only partially cultivated. Between Rhodes and Crete are 
Karpalli s and 

II. — CYPRUS 

Bv LrKt’T.-Coi.. Sir R. Lambert Playfair. 


Position and Surface. - Cyprus is the most eastern island in the 
Mediterranean. Seen at a distance from the west it has the appearance 
of two islands parallel to each other, owing to the two mountain ranges 
which run along its northern and southern shores. These are separated 
by an cxtensi\e plain of Tertiary formation called the Mesaoria. The 
northern range, that of Kvrenia, extends 
from Cape Kormakiti on the west to Cape CTT 

St. Andie.is, at the extremity of the narrow pus ; 

strip ot land, called Karpas which stretches ‘“v7 __ j 

out to the north-east for a distance of 47 ^ r ] 

miles, with an average breadth of not more v ■ 

than six miles. This range has its crest p ir , . , _cv>, 

tinelv serrated and its sides rather steep, and “ ‘ i 

where it falls to the sea it is bordered by only a narrow plain. The 
highest summit is the castle-crowned peak of Buffavente, 3.135 feet high, 
and the most remarkable as to shape is Pendactvlon, named from its 
resemblance to a hand with the lingers outstretched. The southern 
range is that of Trobdos, or Olympus. Its highest point is 6,406 feet, 
covered with noble forest-, and now used as a summer station for the 
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British troops. 

The extieme length of Cyprus i- 140 miles, and its greatest breadth 60 
mik-. It does not contain a single river, properly so called ; what figure 
as such on the map are winter torrents, dry in summer, or with only a few 
pools here and there. There are a few lakes, the largest being the salines 
(alykic) of Larnaka and Limasol, both of which, when dry in summer, 
yield a large supply of salt. 

History, People and Resources. — Cyprus is the Chittim of 
Scripture, represented as the resort of Tyrian fleets. The Phoenicians 
established settlements there about n.c. 1045. After the decay of Tyre 
the island was occupied by colonies from Greece ; it passed successively 
under the dominion of the Assyrians, Egyptians, Persians, Romans, Saracens 
ami Byzantines. In xiqi Richard Coeur de Lion took it and assumed the 
title of king. - Two years later he made it over to Guy de Lusignan, whose 
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successors became tributaries to the Sultans oi Lgvpt. In 1373 it was 
taken by the Republic of Genoa, which held it for ninety \ear>, when the 
Venetians took it. and in 1571 it was conquered bv the Turks. By the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention of 1878 the administration w.e handed over to 
Great Britain. The people, mainly ot Greek race and language, belong 
mostly to the Orthodox Greek Church, but about one-quart r of the popu- 
lation are Mohammedans. In early times the hills of Cypru were densely 
wooded, but the great demands made on its forests for sim lung ore and 
for shipbuilding were the main causes of their destruction. The principal 
drawbacks to agriculture are the uncertainty of the seasons and the visita- 
tion of locusts. The .chief products are cereals, cotton, wine, olive oil, 
carobs. silk. salt, sponges and leather. An important source of wealth in 
ancient times was copper (sEs Cyprium = Cuprum = 
Copper), and mining has recently been recommenced. 

Towns.— Xicosia (Greek, Lcvkosia), the capital, on 
the central plain, was the residence of the Lusignan 
kings : its monasteries were numerous, and there were 
about 300 Greek and Latin churches. Famagusta, on 
the east coast, has fortifications which were the work 
of the Lusignans, Genoese and Venetians ; they are 
in good preservation, but the town itself is ruinous 
and filthy. The harbour is the only one in the island 
that could be made available tor large vessels, but it is silted up with sand, 
and the unhealthiness of the site renders it unlit for a militaiy station. 
Larnaka, on the south coast, the ancient Kitium, the rival of Tytc, and the 
birthplace ot Zeno, founder of the Stoics, is the principal commercial 
emporium of the island, and the residence of tile foreign consuls. It lias 
no harbour, and the roadstead is exposed to the south and east. The old 
town is about a mile and a half from the sea ; the newer portion, along 
the shore, is called La Seala, ur Marina. The antiquities ot Cyprus are as 
varied as they are numerous, and there is hardly a museum in the world that 
lias not a collection of objects found in Cypriote tombs. The local museum 
at Nicosia contains a good collection of the treasures unearthed since the 
British occupation. 
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STATISTICS. 


Area of Cyprus 

Population of Cyprus 

Density of population, per square mile 
Population of Nicosia 


lSi>I 
3.5*4 
20 /2*0 
5* 
*2, 515 


0)01 

3.5*4 

237.022 

( Jj 

14.752 


STANDARD ROOKS. 

L. P. l)i Cesnola. “Cyprus, its Cities. Tombs, &e." London. 1877. 
C. D. Cobhani. " A Bibliography of Cyprus,” 3rd ed. Nicosia 1S94 
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III— MESOPOTAMIA 

iiv Gknkku. Sir Chaklks W. Wilson'. K.C.B., E.R.S. 

Position and Surface. — Mesopotamia include.-* all Tuiki>h territory 
south 01 Dmrbekr, which lie-* between the eastern edge of the Syrian 
desert and the foot of the mountains that buttress the Persian plateau. 
Mesopotamia proper, tlte country between the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
lias a gradual fall of 950 feet from the spurs of the Taurus range to an old 
coast-linc south of Hit. * Thence an almost uubtoken plain extends to the 
Persian Gulf. The great plain of Upper Mesopotamia is broken by low 
ranges of hills between which the Kliabur and its tributaries llow to the 
Euphrates. Between the Khabur and the Euphrates lies the Biblical 
Aram-Naharaim, a fertile district watered by the Belik, once cultivated 
and thickly peopled, but now waste. On the plain east of Mosul, between 
the Tigris and the Khazr, was the heart of the Assyrian Empire. The 
mountain district that borders the plain and extends to the Persian 
frontier forms part of Kurdistan. The lower plain (ancient Babylonia), 
south of Hit, was formerly a vast expanse of fertile land intersected and 
irrigated by canals. It is now almost uncultivated and partially covered 
with fever-breeding swamps. At Kurna the Euphrates and Tigris unite, 
and their combined stream forms the Sh.itt el-Arab. The delta of the 
great river is advancing at the rate of about 7 2 feet per annum, but the 
land is liable to frequent inundation. The hills of Upper Mesopotamia 
are limestone. The plain south of Jebel Sinjar is a dreary flat, with a 
subsoil of gypsum and marl, intersected bv nullahs. At Hit. llammam 
Ali, and other places are petroleum, bitumen, sulphur, and salt springs. 
The climate is good in winter, but so hot in summer that people usually 
pass the day in underground chambers (.svn/uM. The lion, leopard, wild 
ass, wild boar, and ga/.elle are found in certain localities. 

History and People. — The early history of Mesopotamia is one of 
constant struggles tor supremacy between contending nations. But the 
country remained rich and prosperous until the battle of Kadi si a (,\.n. 635) 
placed it at the mercy of the Arabs. As the nomads pressed forward the 
peasants were driven from their lands, the great irrigation works were 
neglected, and the Euphrates, no longer controlled, spread out into wide 
marshes. What the Arabs commenced Turks, Mongols and Tatars com- 
pleted, and cme of the most fertile regions of the Earth was abandoned to 
nomads. The majority of the population is now Arab, sedentary and 
nomad ; but the original inhabitants are still represented by Kurds, Yezidis 
or “ Devil Worshippers,” Nestor ians, Chairmans or Roman Catholic Ara- 
maeans, and Jacobites in the north ; and by Sali.eans in the south. 

Trade, Communications and Towns. — The only manufactures 
arc for home consumption. The chief exports arc cereals, dates, wool, 
gum, rice and- hides ; and the imports sugar, cloth, coffee, indigo, iron and 
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copper. The foreign trade is chiefly with the United Kingdom, India ami 
Persia. 

On the Tigris passengers and merchandise are carried fimn Diarhckr 
to Baghdad on rafts of inflated sheepskins. Below Samara filing boats 
are used. Prom Baghdad river steamers run to Basra, whence there is 
steam communication with India and England. In flood time a steamer 
ascends the Euphrates as far as Mcskinch, but there is no trade. All land 
transport is by mule or camel. 

There are four vilayets and one separate sanjak in Mesopotamia. 
Amongst the towns are lharhekr at the head of raft navigation 

on the Tigris ; Urfa (Iidcssa) : Hamm, “ the City of Nalior" : and Mosul, 
on the Tigris, opposite the mounds Ktiyu njik ( Xincvch ). Baghdad, the 
city of Harun er-Rashid, has a large transit trade. It occupies an un- 
rivalled position as a centre of trade, but has lost much of its former 
wealth. Basra, on the Sliatt cl-Arab, is the port of transhipment from 
river craft to ocean steamers, and has a large trade in dates. Nt'jef and 
Kcrbda, the burial places of Ali and Hussein, lie west of the Euphrates, 
some miles from the mounds of Babylon. They are the “Holy Places’' 
of the Shia Moslems, and every year large pilgrim-caravans arrive from 
Persia bearing corpses to be buried within the sacred precincts. 


IV— SYRIA 

By G ex krai. Sir Charm* W. Wilson', K.C.B., K.K.S. 

Position and Surface. — Syria, which includes Palestine, sti etches 
southward from Anatolia, and is separated from it by the deep gorges of 
the Jihun and its tributaries. Its western limit is the Mediterranean : its 
eastern the v.dley of the Euphrates. On the south Wadi el-’Arish separates 
it from Egypt, but no natural feature parts it from Arabia. The coast 
towards the north is rocky ; towards the south low, and in places sandy. 
There are no good harbours, but several open roadsteads and small ports, 
at which steamers call — Iskanderiin, l.atakia, Tripoli, Beirut, Haifa, and 
Jaffa. 

Syria and Palestine comprise a coastal plain of varying width, two 
parallel ranges of mountains between which lies a remarkable depression, 
and a plateau falling eastward to the Euphrates. On the north the 
mountains approach the sea, and here the coastal plains are small and 
narrow. But south of Mount Carmel the hills recede from the shore and 
leave room for the broad fertile plains of Sharon and Piiilistia. The coast 
range is known under different names. The Giaour Dagh ( Mous Amatuts) 
extends from the gorge of the Jihun to the valley of the Orontes, and, 
though rarely more than 6,000 feet high, is crossed by only two good 
passes — the Amanian and Syrian “ gates.’’ Between the Orontes and the 
valley of the Nahr el-Kebir ( Elcuthcrus ), “ the entrance of Hamath," arc 
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l lie ruggi (l Ansariyeh mountains, over which there is no good pass. South 
of the Eh utherus is Mount Lebanon, which has its culminating point in 
Dhalir cl-Kosdih (10,050 feet), and is crossed by only one good pass. The 
g<u j>e of I 'e Litany (Lcunlcs) separates Lebanon from the hills of Galilee, 
which gr.idually bieak down to the plain of Esdraelon and valley of the 
Lisbon. Southward of Ksdraelon stretches the hill country of Samaria and 
Judaxi, which falls away, south of Hebron, to the desert plateau of et-Tih. 
Lust of the coast range is the great rift-valley, or depression, in part below 
the leva 1 of the sea, that extends from the base of the Giaour Dagh to the 
Ked Sea, and probably far into the heart of Africa. In this valley How the 
Oronles and its tributary, the Kara Su ; the Leontes and the Jordan. The 
Orontes and Leontes rise near each other between Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, and one flows north, the other south until both cut their way 
westward to the sea. The Jordan rises west of Mount Hermon, and after 
spreading out into Lake Hutch and the- Sea of Galilee discharges fts waters 
into the Dead Sea, 1,292 feet below the level of the sea. From Lake Huleh 
to the Dead Sea, which is salt and has no outlet, the course of the Jordan 
is below the sea-level. Between the Dead Sea and the Gulf of Akabah the 
depression is known as the Arabah. The range cast of the depression is 



not always well defined. In the north it is a long unbroken ridge of lime- 
stone, called the Kurt Dagh. Farther south it is continued by Anti- 
Lebanon, which ends abruptly in Mount Hermon (9.200 feeO ; and it 
is then represented by the hills of Bashun, Gilead, Mo.ib and Kdoni. 
Eastward of this range the ground falls gradually to the Euphrates. 
North of Aleppo, where the distance between the Mediterranean and 
the river is only from no to 140 miles, the plateau presents the character 
of rolling downs broken by rich well-watered valleys. South of Aleppo 
the plateau gradually broadens out into an extensive pastoral district, with 
a scant supply of water, which east of the Dead Sea is between 500 and 
600 miles wide. This district, known as the Syrian desert, stretches 
southward into Arabia. With the exception of the sandstone and granite 
hills of Edom, limestones prevail throughout the country. Igneous rocks 
appear in a few localities west of Jordan, and east of the river there are 
large areas of basalt — the Leja, Hauran, &c., which correspond to the 
H arras of Arabia. The most important geological feature is the great 
rift or valley hollowed out along a line of fracture and displacement of the 
Earth’s crust before the Cretaceous period. Bitumen and bromine are 
obtained from the Dead Sea, and petroleum would probably be found 
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by boring. Near Tiberias and near Unnn Keis ( Gadura ) there are hut 
sulphur springs. 

Climate and Resources. — The climate of the coast and hill country 
is not unlike that of southern Italy, but in the Jordan valley, near the Dead 
Sea, it is almost tropical. Snow falls heavily on the mountains of northern 
Syria, and occasionally as far south as Jerusalem. The summers on the 
eastern plateau are intensely hot. 

The cedars of Lebanon are now represented bv small groves, and there 
are no large forests such as exist in Anatolia. In certain localities, how- 
ever, the hills are well-wooded, and in the Jordan valley the vegetation is 
sub-tropical. Wheat is grown on the coast and upland plains, the olive, 
fig, and vine are cultivated in the hills, and the downs of the eastern 
plateau afford pasturage for countless Hocks of sheep. But the ground is 
still for the most part waste, and though the ancient terrace-culture is in 
places bting restored, it will be long before the country can recover from 
the ruin and desolation of centuries. Bear and panther are found in the 
northern districts, deer and gazelle occasionally in the south. There is a 
close affinity between the fauna of the Jordan and the rivers of tropical 
Africa. The crocodile still lives in the Nalir cz-Zerka, south of Carmel. 

History and People. — At the earliest period of which there is any 
record northern Syria was in the hands of a strong power — the Khita, or 
“ Hittites,” whose capital was at Kadcsh, on the Orontcs. Palestine was, 
at the same time, occupied by a number of petty States sometimes free, 
sometimes subject to Egypt. Later the Phoenician cities, including Tyre 
and Sidon, rose to great power and splendour ; and the Jews entered 
Palestine, where they created a kingdom that attained its widest extent in 
the reign of Solomon. Hittues and Jews were alike conquered by Assyria, 
and the whole country afterwards passed first to Persia, then to rival 
Selcucids and Ptolemies, and next to Koine. Syria and Palestine fell an 
* easy and early prey to the Arabs, and, like Anatolia, they were either 
wholly or in part overrun by nomad Seljiiks, Mongols and Tatars. 
Agriculture was destroyed, towns were deserted, and the rich lands 
turned into a wilderness. In the eleventh century the ill-treatment of the 
Christians by the Moslems at Jerusalem and in the Holy Land led to the 
Crusades. Jerusalem was taken in 1099, and a Latin kingdom established 
in Palestine, which lasted for eighty-eight years. At the same time 
Antioch, Tripoli, and other places were erected into principalities or 
countships. In the sixteenth century Syria was conquered by the Osmanli 
Turks, in whose possession it still remains. The most momentous events 
in the history of the country are those connected with the birth and 
ministry of Christ and the spread of Christianity after His crucifixion. 

In the Giaour Dagh and the country eastward to the Euphrates the 
people, excepting in h few Armenian villages, are of Turk or Mongol 
origin, and speak Turkish. To the south Arabic is spoken, but the popu- 
lation is of varied origin. The Ansariych are partly descendants of the 
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original inhabitants of the mountains, and partly of Persian origin. They 
worship 1 lie Sun and Moon. The Maronites of Lebanon are Christians belong- 
ing to an indigenous race akin to the Ansariyeh. The Druses, who dwell 
in Lebanon and the Hauran, are partly indigenous and partly of Persian 
origin. South of the Litany the peasantry ( fellahin), whether Christian or 
Moslem, are for the most part of Canaanite origin, but there has been a 
great fusion of blood. In most of the inland towns the Moslems are of 
Arab and the Christians of Aranuean origin. Jacobites are thinly scattered 
over the country. The Syrian desert is occupied by nomad Arabs, who 
at times advance to the vicinity of Aleppo, Homs, Damascus, and the 
Jordan. Colonies of Germans, Jews, and Circassians have been estab- 
lished during the last thirty years, and Palestine is dotted with monasteries 
occupied by Greek, Latin, Russian, and other monks. 

Trade, Communications and Towns. — Silk, half -silk stuffs, 
soap, and articles for sale to pilgrims are manufactured, but the principal 
occupation of the sedentary population is agriculture. The chief exports 
are wheat, fruit, wool and hides ; the imports mainly textile fabrics and 
irdn goods. There is an excellent carriage-road from Beirut to Damascus, 
and inferior roads run from Iskanderun to Aleppo, Haifa to Nazareth, and 
Jaffa to Jerusalem. Lines of railway connect Beirut with Damascus and 
Jaffa with Jerusalem, and a steam tramway runs from Damascus to the 
Hauran. Other inland transport is by mule or camel. 

In Syria there are two vilayets, one separate sanjak, and one district 
(Lebanon), with a special constitution guaranteed by the European Powers. 
Amongst the towns are : Iskamlerun ( Alexandretta ), the port of Antioch, 
Aleppo, and parts of Mesopotamia, near the Bcilan pass. Beirut, the 
port of Damascus, and the largest maritime town in Syria. Aintab, east 
of the Kurt Dagli, with a large Armenian community and an American 
college. Aleppo, a place of military and commercial importance from the 
earliest times. Antioch, on the Orontes. the ancient capital of Syria. 
Damascus, the largest town in Syria,* built amidst extensive gardens, 
on the edge of the desert, beneath Anti-Lebanon. Jerusalem, in the 
heart of the hill country of J ud.ea, is sacred alike to Christian, Jew and 
Moslem. The city, which contains the sepulchre of Christ and the rock 
from which Mohammed is said to have ascended to heaven, is annually 
visited by numbers of Christian and Moslem pilgrims. Hebron, in the hills 
south of Jerusalem, is the burial-place of the patriarchs. 


V. — ARABIA 

By General Sir Charles \V. Wilson#. K.C.B., F.R.S. 

Position and Coasts. — The Arabian Peninsula stretches southward 
rrom Edom and the Syrian desert, of which it is a direct continuation. Its 
size is about one-third that of Europe, and its form is strikingly regular. 
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On the north, where there is no natural frontier, a line joining the head of 
the Gulf of Akabah with that of the Persian Gulf (very manly the parallel 
of 30° N.) is generally adopted as the boundary. On the west, south and 
east its shores are bathed, respectively, bv the waters el the Gulf ol 
Akabah and the Red Sea, of the Indian Ocean and of the Persian Gull. 
Isolated thus in a measure, and traversed by no important trade route, 
Arabia had little in common with the great empires of the ancient world. 
But her position was favourable to maritime enterprise, and the keen com- 
mercial instinct of her people soon led them to push their fortunes beyond 
their own shores. At a remote period the south coast became the seat of 
a sea-borne trade with south-eastern Africa on the one hand, and India 
and the further East on the other. 

The west coast is almost a straight line. It lias open roadsteads, 
difficult of approach on account of shoals and coral reefs, but no true 
harbours. Towards the south there are small islands, of which the most 
important is Perim, at the entrance to the Strait of Bab el-Mandeb. The 
south coast, from the strait to Ras el- II add, is slightly convex towards 
the Indian Ocean, and has some good harbours — Aden, Dafur, and Keshum. 
The east coast, from Ras el-lladd to Cape Masandam, is nearly parallel to 
the west coast, and has the almost land-locked harbour of Muscat. At 
Masandam the oceanic coast line end-. Beyond il lies the shallow Persian 
Gulf, with its low, sandy shore stretching eastward and northward to the 
harbour of Koweit, or Grane, near its head. Close to the narrow entrance 
to the gulf are several Mauds (Jishm, &c.) : and the coast of Katar, beyond 
Masandam, is bordered by islands (Bahrein, Sc.), celebrated for their 
productive pearl fisheries. 

Configuration. — The i t lief of Arabia is al-o regular, flic table-land, 
which extends southward from the Syrian Desert, is buttle— cd by coast - 
ranges that attain their greatest altitude in tlu* -outh, and are often rugged, 
and precipitous in outline. The centre of this mass i- occupied bv a 
plateau with long, undulating slopes, covered with pasture, and deep, 
narrow valleys in which lie irrigated gardens and plantation**. This is 
Ncjd, the true home of the Arabs. In the latitude of Mecca a lidge joins 
Nejd to the western coast-range. Elsewhere it is bordered by arid desert, 
or wastes of shifting -and, the NefiuK Between the coast-ranges and the 
sea there is a low-lying strip of sand and coral ih'hris , with a hot climate, 
and forbidding aspect. This is the Tehama, a name specially applied to 
the Red Sea littoral south of Mecca. As the valleys of Arabia originate in 
no well-defined ridge, the line of water-parting is irregular. Many of the 
districts are well supplied with water, but no stream of any size reaches 
the sea. The central plateau, the desert, and the coast range (including 
the Tehama), each occupy about one-third of Arabia. 

Geologically, the peninsula apparently consists of granites, traps, and 
old basalts, on which lie Cretaceous sandstones continuous with those of 
Petra. Limestones, sometimes with Hints, overlie the sandstones, and in 
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the north (. Arabia Pet ran) the surface is covered with flint gravels. At 
interval , on a line, approximately parallel to the Red Sea depression, are 
vast lava beds (harm) with their craters, which may be compared with 
those in Syria and Palestine. The largest are Harrat el-’Aue, near Medain 
Salih, and Harrat Khaibar, north of Medina. 

Climate and Products. — The climate varies greatly. The coast 
district , are hot and unhealthy. The mountain districts of Oman are 
healthy and cool. On the central plateau, where heavy rains fall in spring 
and autumn, the days are hot, and the nights cold. In Yemen the winter 
temperature often falls below freezing, whilst in summer it is rarely over 
So" K. in the shade ; rain falls in March and again in July, August and 
September. As far north as et-Taif, east of Mecca, rain lasts about five 
weeks in autumn. In the north rain is rare and falls in winter. 

The most fertile district of Arabia is Yemen, where coffee, fruit and 
vegetables are extensively cultivated. Senna grows in southern Hejaz and 
the Tehama, balsam in Safra, near Mecca, henna on the west coast, incense 
in Hadramut, indigo on the shore of the Persian Gulf, and the date palm 
in many places. Coco-nut, betel, banana, &c\, have been introduced from 
India, and thrive well. The only important routes in Arabia are those 
along which pilgrims travel to Mecca from Syria, Egypt and Persia. 

The horses of Arabia have always been celebrated. The best, for 
which high prices are demanded, are bred in Xejd, where the pedigrees 
are carefully kept. Riding camels (dromedaries >, with good pedigrees, 
come from Xejd and Oman. Common camels are often reared and kept 
for their milk, wool, and flesh. The large white donkevs of Hassa and 
eastern Xejd are much piized in Egypt and Turkey. Broad-tailed sheep 
are bred in Yemen and Xejd, goats in Hejaz, cattle with a hump in Yemen, 
Oman and Xejd, and cattle without a hump in the north. Ostriches are 
found on the central plateau, small tigers in Oman and Xcjran, and the 
panther, lynx, hyaena and gazelle in several localities. The pearl-fisheries 
on the east coast are said to yield nearly .£300,000 per annum. 

People. — The population is very sparse. The inhabitants, excepting 
Turkish officials and soldiers, belong to two great septs — the Joktanites 
and the Ishmaelites, both having Arabic as their language, and Islam as 
their religion. The Joktanite tribes occupy the southern districts, and are 
the more ancient. They are descendants of Shem, through Joktan 
(Kahtan), the father of Hazarmaveth ( Hadramtit \ Sheba (Saba), Ophir, and 
others. The sept is divided into three stems descended from Saba (. 46 rf 
esh-Shems, “servant of the Sun”), through his son Himyar, and his grand- 
sons, Malik and Arib. Hence they were called Sabteans. The Ishmaelitc 
tribes, also called Nizarites. are descended from Ishmacl. through el-Yas, 
and Keis Alan the grandsons, and Eabiah, the son of Xizar. The tribe of 
Koreish, to which Mohammed belonged, was a branch of el-Yas. The 
most important historical events arc the foundation of a new religion, 
Islam, bv Mohammed, and the rapid rise of the Arabs to power. The 
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flight ( Hejra ) of Mohammed from Mecca to Medina (Finlay, July 16, 
622 a.d.) is the date from which Moslems commence their era. The 
Prophet died in 632, and ten years later the Arabs had conquered Palestine, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, Egypt, and North Africa. At present the 
tribes in Hejaz, Yemen and Hassa are subject to Turkey ; those in Ncjd 
are practically independent, and those between Aden and Muscat pay no 
tribute to, and have no communication with, Turkey. 

Hejaz and Yemen. — The western coast-range of Arabia, which 
continues the mountains of Moab and Edom, has no defined crest line. 
Here and there it is broken by broad valleys, and one of these, Wadi Hams, 
separates Madian (Midian) from Hejaz. The Turkish province of Hejaz 
extends from Madian to Yemen, and is from 60 to 150 miles wide. The 
pilgrim routes from Syria and Egypt pass through it, and the southern 
end in which Mecca lies is known as the Haram, “ sacred territory.” The 
water is brackish, and, in some of the wells, tepid. Mecca, the birth- 
place of Mohammed, is about fifty miles from JFedda, its port on the Red 
Sea. A pilgrimage to Mecca is incumbent, once in his life, on every 
Moslem, and every year the holy city is crowded with pilgrims, most of 
whom travel by sea, and disembark at Jedda, the seat of government. 
Medina also lies inland from its port Yaw bo. The trade, except during 
the time of pilgi image, is small. 

The Turkish province of Yemen occupies the south-west corner of 
the peninsula. Beyond the Tehama the mountains rise rapidly to a height 
of from 6,000 to 10,500 feet. They are cut up by deep ravines, and their 
slopes are terraced for ,ne cultivation of coffee, wheat, fruits and vege- 
tables. The highlands of Yemen consist of a succession of gently sloping 
valleys, which are terraced and cultivated, and form the plateaux of 
No j ran on the north, Sanaa on the south, and March on the east. The 
roads in Yemen are zigzag paths, with massive, perhaps ancient, paving. 
The soil, disintegrated trap rock, is rich, and generally bears two crops a 
year. The capital, Sanaa (7,600 feet), has a population of about 35,000, 
including 5,000 Jews. Its port is Hodeida, where the coffee and hides of 
Yemen are shipped. Yemen was the seat of the oldest and most important 
of the Arab monarchies, and its merchants traded with India at an early 
date. 

Aden . 1 — The British settlement of Aden is almost the most southerly 
point on the Arabian coast, being situated in 12-J- 0 N. latitude and 45 0 E. 
longitude. It is a peninsula of an irregular oval form, of about 15 miles in 
circumference, connected with the mainland by a narrow, sandy isthmus. 
The town and part of the military cantonments lie in a large crater 
enclosed by precipitous hills, the highest peak of which is 1,775 fvet above 
the sea. The whole place appears utterly sterile, but it is not without a 
flora of'a very interesting character, containing at least 100 species of plants. 


* By the late Sir It. Lambert Playfair. 
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The climate during the north-east monsoon, from October to April, is 
cool and igreeable, but during the rest of the year the heat in the crater is 
very gre >t, although at Steamer Point, on the western side, the sea breezes 
are refreshing. 

Aden became a British possession in 1839, when the town was a 
complete ruin, with not more than 600 inhabitants. Now it is large and 
nourishing, with about 30,000 inhabitants, Arabs, Somalis, Jews and 
Indians, without including the garrison and European officials. A large 
part of its supplies comes from the British Somaliland protectorate on the 
African coast. The harbour is about three miles wide at the entrance, and 
affords shelter in all weathers for vessels drawing less than 20 feet. It 
is unsurpassed by any on the Arabian or adjacent African coasts, and is 
one of the most important coaling stations in the world. Recent defensive 
works have made it practically impregnable. Being a free port, like 
Gibraltar, it has become the principal entrepot for the trade of all the 
neighbouring countries. The natural water supply is very limited, but 
condensers have been erected at the 
harbour, and the magnificent ancient 
reservoirs, capable of containing twenty 
million gallons of water, have been 
thoroughly restored to catch the rare 
rainfall. 

Perim. 1 — An important dependency 
of Aden is the island of Perim, at the 
mouth of the Red Sea, which was an- 
nexed during the war between Great 
Britain and France in 1799, "’hen it 
was feared that Napoleon contemplated a junction with Tipu Sultan in 
India. Subsequently, owing to the increase of steam communication 
through the Suez Canal, it became necessary to facilitate the dangerous 
navigation of the Red Sea, and Perim was again occupied, a lighthouse 
being built upon it. It is not fortified, and its line harbour is leased by a 
private company as a coaling station. 

For administrative purposes Aden and Perim are placed under the 
government of Bombay. 

Hadram&t (HazarmavethX the centre of the ancient trade in myrrh 
and frankincense, is a broad valley in the sandstone district which, for one 
hundred miles, runs nearly parallel to the south coast, and discharges its 
waters into the sea cast of Saihut. The capital, Sftibam, is in the valley ; 
the port is Mukalta. East of Hadramut are Dhofar, the old frankincense 
country, and Mahra, with fertile coast plains, and mountains clothed with 
tropical vegetation. 

Oman, a mountainous district, lies between Ras cl-Hadd and Cape 
Masandam. The principal range, Jebel Akhdar (10,000 feet), is partially 

* By the late Sir R. Lambert Playfair. ** 
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covered with vegetation, and its coast plain is fertile and cultivated. 
There is a small trade at Muscat, the capital. The kingdom of Oman 
attained its greatest splendour early in this century, when it included the 
islands of Sokotra and Zanzibar. Its proximity to India has often involved 
it in relations with that country. West of Masandam, and north along 
Hassa, a district of the Turkish province of Basra, there is little cultiva- 
tion except near Katif and Grarfe. 

Central Arabia. — The northern portion of Central Arabia (1,000 to 
2,500 feet in elevation), which has a hard gravel surface with stunted bush, 
and sparse grass, is intersected by two wadis that terminate in the oases 
of Jowf and Teima (Tcma). South of Jowf lies a desert of sand, drifted 
by the wind into high ridges called Nefud, and sometimes difticult to 
cross on account of want of water, and the sinuim — a circular storm 
of heated, sand-laden air — that moves slowly across the desert like 
a cyclone. Further south are Harrat Khaibar (5,4(0 feet), with bro: 1 , 
well- cultivated valleys; the fertile depression of Kasim (’,000 feel), a 1 
the Towik plateau, or Xejd. The plateau, over 5,000 feet, i about 
one hundred miles wide, and is separated from the coast districts ot 
Hassa and Katif. on the east, by a desert of reddish sand fiom iitty to 
sixty miles wide. On the west it b connected with the coast-range by 
a ridge about 4,000 feet high. Politically the plateau is divided into 
the districts of Scdeir, Woshin, Ared, and Atlaj. South of the plateau are 
the hot, fertile district of Yemaina, the peaks ot Haruk (a, 000 feet), and 
the Dalma desert of burning, reddish sand, which extends from Yemen to 
Oman, and is estimated to cover 5 0,000 squat e miles. 
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CHAPTER XXV.— THE COUNTRIES OF IRAN 

* I.— PERSIA 

By Major-General Sir Frederic Goldsmid, K.C.S.I. 

Position and Boundaries. — Persia is the Pars or Furs of Ezekiel, 
a name now give 1 to a southern province of the Shah's kingdom only. 
The native name * ran applies to the whole upland country from Kurdistan 
to Afghanistan, of which the older inhabitants were “ Aryans.” Ancient 
Persia, as existing some centuries before the Christian era, was an immense 
range of territory extending west and east from the Mediterranean to the 
Indus, and north and south from the Jaxartes to the Arabian Sea. Modern 
Persia is said to comprehend an area of some 650.000 square miles, on the 
western and larger portion of the great Iranian plateau. Yet its extreme 
breadth measured along the parallel of 34' X. from the Turkish to the 
Afghan frontier, is scarcely 1,000 miles, while the length from the Daman- 
i-kuh, the mountain range on the Trans-Caspian Russian frontier, to the 
sea coast about the meridian of 57 j E., may be reckoned at 900. The 
northern frontier is formed by the Aras river, the southern shore of the 
Caspian and* the Atrek ; the southern is the sea coast, and on the west the 
mountains of Kurdistan divide Persia from Turkey. On the cast an 
irregular, but in parts well-defined, frontier commences somewhat west of 
Herat on the Hari-rud, runs southward bordering Afghanistan, turns 
abruptly to the llelmand follows the foot of the Baluchistan hill-range, 
and making a curve to the west crosses Mekran southerly to the sea in 
longitude 6t° 53' E. 

Configuration. — Persia is an elevated tableland dropping to the 
Caspian Sea along nearly one-third of its northern frontier, and to the 
Persian Gulf along its southern limit. In the central highlands there are 
few rivers, and the country is either composed of parallel mountain ranges 
and broad intervening plains, or of irregular mountain masses with fertile 
valleys, basins and ravines. About one-third of the area is occupied by 
deserts and saline wastes, quite irreclaimable and useless. For irrigation 
the plains and valleys depend on the mountains which collect rain and 
snow. The valleys are more fertile than the plains, often affording bright, 
picturesque, and grateful prospects, while the latter are usually barren and 
sandy wastes, scored, or streaked, as it were, rather than ornamented, with 
patches of green oases. With the exception of those dividing the coasts 
of the Caspian from the inland plateau, and those bordering the Arabian 
Sea and Persian Gulf, the parallel mountain ranges generally stretch from 
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north-west to south-east. They are considered to present the same 
geological features as the Zagros chain which consists of Cretaceous 
nummulitic rocks. The Zagros is the whole mountain range from Ararat 
to Shiraz, forming the gigantic frontier wall between Persia and Turkey. 
The occurrence of metamorphic rocks has also been noticed, as well as an 
extensive area of volcanic formations, some of very recent origin. Both 
the northern and southern slopes of the lofty Elburz range are rich in coal 
and iron. The highest peak of this range, which overlooks the southern 
shore of the Caspian, is Demavend, a beautiful mountain not less than 
19,000 feet in height. Of the southern border-land of the Persian plateau 
Blanford remarks that the part traversed by him appeared to consist ( 
low ranges running east and west, which, except near • e sea, were almos 
entirely composed of unfossiliferous sandstones and sh. es associated witi 
a few beds of nummulitic limestone, apparently belonging U> the olde 
Tertiary epoch. 

Rivers. —Among the few rivers which merit special mention arc the 
Safid-rud and Karun. The former Hows into the Caspian near Enzeli, th. 
ordinary port of embarkation for passenger traffic with Russia ; the latter, 
from its position and proximity to the Persian Gulf, offers immense 
advantages to Indian traffic and is, practically, and that only with 
reference to small steamers, the one navigable river in the kingdom. 
Many of the rivers of the interior have an inland drainage, flowing into 
lakes or losing themselves in the sand, for instance the Helmand, of which 
the upper part is wholly in Afghanistan. This lack of rivers is a great bar 
to agricultural development ; and the uncertainty of rainfalfcompcls the 
cultivator to trust too largely to the primitive kamits or underground 
galleries, which conduct water, so long as procurable, from the mountains 
to the centres of cultivation. Famine and drought arc unfortunately no 
uncommon visitations in the “ land of the Lion and Sun,” and if snow fail 
as well as rain, and springs cease to issue, the result is truly deplorable. 
When there is irrigation, the productiveness of the soil is remarkable. 

Climate. — The climate of Persia varies much according to locality. 
In the high tablelands, that is over Persia generally, it is intensely cold in 
winter, and though hot in summer, the dry clear heat is temperate , 
compared to that of Sindh and the Panjab. In the north the lowlands of 
the Caspian are covered with forest, and the atmosphere is damp, feverish 
dnd relaxing. The maritime tracts on the south are so dry and barren 
thaLeven the hot and violent winds which blow over them afford a certain 
amount of relief to the inhabitants during the prevalence of a scorching 
summer. Spring and autumn are the best seasons ; October is perhaps, in 
its invigorating freshness, the most enjoyable month in Tehran and the 
southern lower slopes of the Elburz ; while February, owing to its bitterly 
cold winds, is to be avoided by the traveller, posting or otherwise making 
his way to the capital from Tabriz. 

From the paucity of statistics of the rainfall the estimate of experienced 
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residents must be employed to supplement the returns. Rain is fairly 
abundant in the north-western mountains, and on the shores of the Cas- 
pian the amount probably varies from about 20 to over 40 inches. At 
Tehran the annual fall is about 12 inches; and on the plateau generally 
considerably under to inches. While more than 14 inches fall at Bushire 
on the Persian Gulf, there are less than 6 -inches at Yask. Summer is the 
driest season. Remains of water-channels, used for irrigation, show how 
carefully the scanty supply was husbanded in former days. 

Flora and Fauna. — Forests are rare and not dense. No part of the 
country is so thickly wooded as the low tract south of the Caspian. 
Among the trees are the oak, beech, birch, elm, walnut, plane, sycamore, 
ash, yew, box and juniper. Amongst the flowers the roses are particularly 
celebrated. Numerous gardens and some beautiful trees are commonly 
found in the neighbourhood of large towns, not cared for as in Europe, 
yet pleasant in their wildness. * 

Among the wild animals arc the lion, tiger, leopard, lynx, wolf, jackal, 
wild ass, wild sheep, gazelle, and deer. The tiger is peculiar to the 
Caspian provinces, but is not a man-destroyer. 

Among game birds, three kinds of partridge arc well 
known, the sand grouse, and Hubant or common 
native bustard. Of domestic animals the horse, mule 
and camel occupy an important position ; oxen also 
are used for tilling purposes. The “ Persian cats," 
so celebrated in Europe, are confined to a few 
localities. 

People and History. — Persia of to-day, despite Fig. 237.—. .Uei^cpopH. 
its diminished area, may be said to comprise quite 
as much settled and consolidated territory as at 

any period of its authentic history. The several invasions by neigh- 
bouring nations on its land frontiers, have naturally affected the 
character of its population. On the north, Mongol, Tatar and Arab 
settlers have mixed with the older inhabitants of Khorasan, and the 
Iranian element has lost much of its original purity. Again, on the west 
and south-west, the Turkish A ’ashkai, the Arab Kamisti, and many like 
tribes are foreigners amid the descendants of the old Persian stock ; and 
the same may be said of the Afghans, Baluchis and peoples who hail from 
cast of Kerman and Mekran, and even from the Indian peninsula. The 
physique of the Persians is intrinsically fine, but seldom fairly developed. 
As a rule, the rich and middle classes, in spite of high abilities and 
reasoning power, ruin their constitutions by sensuality and dissipation ; 
while the poorer and working classes, with less power of reasoning, but 
healthier tastes and habits, have barely sufficient sustenance to give nature 
fair play. There are two distinct classes of inhabitants, dwellers in towns 
or villages and dwellers in tents. The former class remains stationary 
during the greater part of the year, only the richer people leaving the 
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towns during the summer heats. The^nomads move from place to place 
according to the season. They include Arabs, Kurds, Lurs, Gipsies and 
juries ; but are generally classed as Iliyats, and serve their own particular 
leaders, all acknowledging a hereditary chief called the llkhdni. The cle e 
adherence to ceremony and etiquette, ready adaptation to foreign habits, 
together with the capacity for using and love of receiving the finest forms 
of flatter}', which in the days of Herodotus were found the notable 
features of the national character, are still to be observed in the capital. 
For an Oriental, the Persian is a bright companion, more active in mind 
and body, and more intelligent than the Turk, and not so much a slave 
to custom. He is obstinate and enduring, but without perseverance ; 
though often a spiritual dreamer, he refuses to think steadily on common 
things. 

Ninetv per cent, of the people are Mohammedans of the Shihite 
division, who maintain that the legitimate Khalifa or * lccessor of the 
Prophet was Ali liis son-in-law ; in opposition to the views of the Sunnis 
to which sect most of the rest of the population belong. This distinction 

is the cause of constant internal conflict, and is 
fatal to that political unity for which a common 
faith offers the surest guarantee. 

Government.-— The Shah is regarded as 
Vicegerent of the Prophet ; consequent lv his 
acts arc those of an absolute monarch, and his 
will is the acknowledged law of the State. 
Oriental despots, especially those professing 
the faith ot Islam, have usually the same 
besetting proclivities, and are educated on 
one pattern, so that the regeneration of a kingdom like Persia can 
only be looked for by the exercise of healthy influence from without. 
If truth or honesty exists in Persia, it must be looked for in the 
poorer and humbler classes, rather than among those who adopt the 
veneer of European civilisation. Provinces and districts are sold to 
the most lavish bidder, who if not wealthy enough to pav the heavy 
price himself must do so by practical robbery in the name of taxation. 
It is not uncommon, however, to make the Hakim, or ruler of one of the 
larger provinces, perhaps a Shahzada or one of royal birth, only a 
nominal head, and to associate with him a really competent and 
intelligent Wazir or Minister, who does the whole work of administration, 
and, in his way, does it well. In such cases there is a kind of real justice 
dispensed. With Turkey on one flank, Afghanistan and Baluchistan on the 
other, and the Arabian Sea and Persian Gulf on the south, Persia linds her 
northern frontier wholly occupied by Russia, and Russian influence in 
trade and in the development of the country is predominant all over 
the north. The profession of a common Mohammedanism does not 
necessarily draw the Turk or Afghan towards his Persian brother, and 
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there is comparatively little intercourse with west and east On the sea 
side, or southern line of boundary, the United Kingdom has more direct 
relations than any other State and dominates the commerce of the south # 
Not only is Indo-Persian traffic facilitated by ready communication with 
Bombay and Karachi ; but the existence of a British Protectorate for the 
waters west of Ormuz and the presence of a British Consul-General at 
Bushirc, enable the Shah’s Government to maintain its authority on the 
northern littoral of the Persian Gulf. 

Trade and Communications. — The natural products of Persia are 
tobacco, silk, wool, cotton, grain (mainly wheat and barley), wine and 
opium. In a more restricted sense may be added rice, jute and sugar ; 
but the cane has been indifferently cared for, and beetroot has not beeri 
made freely available to supply its place. There are also many medicinal 
and dye yielding plants ; gums such as as>afcetida, rhubarb and liquorice 
for the most parts wild and abundant. Fruit of many kinds esteemed in 
Europe and Asia is good as well as cheap and plentiful. 

The carpets are justly celebrated among Persian manufactures. Those 
made in Kurdistan, Khorasan, Ferahun (a district said to possess 5.000 looms). 



dustrv is the manufacture of shawls, for which 1 iG ' j!cr ~ 

Kerman is considered almost equal to Kashmir. 

They are woven by hand out of kttrk, the under wool of the goats.' Mam- 
native Persian industries, such as the fashioning of sword-blades, brass and 
copper vessels of all sorts, carved and inlaid metal and wood, together 
with exquisite ornamental tiles, are yet in full vigour, but some of them are 
only faint representatives of former days. 

The few carriage-roads in Persia are limited to short distances of a 
hundred miles or so from the capital, the chief being to Kazvin and Reslit, 
but it is probable that they will be extended and improved at an early date. 
There are many tracks and rough lines of traffic which could easily be 
rendered practicable not only for ckapar (or posting), caravans and mule- 
dravvn-litters, but for wheeled traffic. The physical difficulties jn the way 
of a complete system of roads are great, but the results of such innovation, 
if once admitted, could not fail to bring profit both to the rulers and 
people. ♦ The most important lines of communication for Persia arc those 
which connect the capital with Tabriz, Resht, Astrabad, Masliad, Ispahan, 
Yezd, Kerman, Shiraz, Bushirc, and the Turkish frontier at Khanikm. 
The only railway in the country which was ever completed is in the close 
vicinity of Tehran, and is only six miles long. 
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The Indo-European Telegraph Company works and controls the Julfa- 
Tehran telegraph line (437 miles), and the Indian Government controls the 
^Tehran-Bushire line (675 miles), and assists in maintaining the Tehran- 
Mashad line (568 miles) and the overland line from Kashan by Kerman 

and Baluchistan to India. A line along 
the Mekran coast from Karachi to Jashk 
(601 miles), and the Persian Gulf cable 
from Karachi to Fao, are also worked and 
maintained bj’ the Government of India as 
part of the connection with Europe. 

Towns. — Xo street in all the cities 
of Persia can be called respectable ^ 
Europeans rate structural rcspectabilit 
Blank mud walls and narrow ill-pavc 
thoroughfares are the rule ; the windowed 
or terraced front of a Persian house is for 
the inner court or inner precincts of the 
abode, and not for the world without. Some 
mosques are handsome, some caravanserais solid, some bazars highly 
creditable to the designers and builders ; but everything is irregular, nothing 
is permanent, and architectural ruin blends with architectural revival in 
the midst of dirt, discomfort, and a total disregard of municipal method. 

Tehran, made the capital of Persia in 178S, is situated on a riverless 
plain at the southern foot of the Elburz range. In 1797, Olivier writes 
of it as little more than two miles in circuit, with a population of 15,000, 
of which one third belonged to the court or army of the Shah. That it 
has increased to thirteen times this amount in a century gives evidence 
that its site was judiciously chosen. But 
the work of renovation and reconstruction 
did not begin till 1870, since which year it 
has been rapidly transformed from a mean 
six-gated polygon with a frail enclosing wall, 
to a city of eleven miles circumference with 
European fortifications and twelve gates. 

Whatever the estimate of its architectural 
merits or deficiences in the eyes of European 
critics, its claim to recently achieved pro- 
gress cannot be disallowed. The European 
Legations arc situated in summer at and 
near Gulkak, 700 feet higher than Tehran, 
and 4,500 feet above the sea-level, a 
locality providing luxurious retreats with grassy and well watered 
gardens. Tabriz (or Tauris ), the commercial capital of Persia, situated 
close to the Turko-Persian frontier, was sacked by Timur in 1392, 
and twice before that period levelled to the ground by earthquakes, 
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a calamity five times repeated within the last two centuries. Large and 
important as the place is, there is little to note in it at the present day save 
the Blue Mosque with its handsome tiles and inscriptions, still visible 
amid its ruins, the bazars, and the citadel.' Ispahan, near the centre 
of the country, was the ancient capital, and with its suburb Julfa 
where the Europeans live, stands in a fertile plain. Though only a 
wreck of its former splendour it is still the second city in Persia judged 
by its commerce. Mashad, in the north-east on a tributary of the Hari-rud, 
is the capital of the province of Khorasan and enjoys a high reputation as 
a holy city and place of pilgrimage amongst the Shias. Yezd, almost in 
the geometrical centre of Persia, is practically the only residence of the 
religious sect known as Gabrs, who still follow the teachings of Zoroaster 
like the Parsis of Bombay. Kerman, situated far in the interior at an 
elevation of 5,000 feet, is an important meeting place of trade routes 
between the Persian Gulf and Central Asia. Unimiya (locally Urnti) is 
situated 4,400 feet above the sea, in the fertile plain of that name, twelve 
miles west of the great Shahi (or Un'tmiya) Lake, of which the length is 
estimated by Lord Curzon at 84, the breadth at 20 to 30, and the circum- 
ference at nearly 300 miles. It is interesting at the present day as the 
headquarters of the t Canterbury) Archbishop’s Mission to the Assyrian or 
Xestorian Christians. Shiraz in the south-west, reached bv a steep and 
rugged road from the ports on the Persian Gulf, is the cradle of Persian 
nationality and the capital of the province Pars which gave its name to the 
country. Famed for its roses, wine and nightingales, Shiraz is celebrated 
in the song of the great Persian poets. The chief seaport is Bushirc on the 
Persian Gulf ; Linga and Bandar Abbas also do a considerable trade with 
India and Europe, mainly in British ships, but none has a good harbour. 


STATISTICS 

{All statistics arc estimates, some very uncertain). 


At t a of Persia in square miles .. . . * 650.00c 

1 ’upul.itum . . . . . , . . . S. 000.00c 

1H nsitv 111 Population ...... . 12 

POPULATION OF CHIEF TOWNS. 

Telu.ui .. .. 200.000 | Yc/il .. . 40000 

Tahi \a .. .. 170000 t Kerman . 40000 

Ispahan (>0.000 I Urtimiya ... 40.000 

Mashad . . . . . . 50,000 J Shiraz * . 50.000 


ANNUAL TRADE (1// pounds s e fling). 

Outturn of the Potts on the Persian Gulf only, for 1S06). 

Imports 1,720000 

Export* . . . . 1,180,000 

STANDARD BOOKS. 

Lord Curzon of Ivedleston “Persia." 2 vols London. 1802. 4^ 

E. <». Browne. “A Year nmoni* the Peisians." London, 1805. 

C. |. Wills. “ The Land of the Lion and Sun.** London, 1885. 

I\ M. Sykes. "‘Ten Thousand Miles in Peisia. London, 1902. 
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II.— AFGHANISTAN 

By Sir George Scorr Robertson, K.C.S.I., M.l\ 

Formerly British Agent at Gi/^it. 

Position and Characteristics. — Afghanistan, literally the land of 
the Afghan, but actually the territory ruled over by Habibula Khan, the 
Amir of Kabul, is the most eastern part of the great Iran plateau which 
spreads south-westward from the Pamirs. It may be described generally as 
a drab-coloured land, one of the waste places of the world. Sand, bare 
rocks, sterile hills and vast snow-topped mountain ranges are the main 
features of the stern inhospitable country ; tender green places, fertile 
irrigated fields, vineyards and orchards being circumscribed and infre- 
quent. In summer it is hot everywhere. The temperature depends upon 
elevation, not upon latitude. Stony, treeless slopes, parched soil and 
whirling sand increase the heat and dryness of the harsh, scorching air. 
Burnt grey-brown, the naked landscape quivers m the tierce beams of the 
sun. Winter brings frost, snow and blustering storms, and in many 
places dangerous snow hurricanes occur ; Ghazni is said to have been 
depopulated twice by bli/zards. The winter is full of surprises. One 
moment a traveller may, in the Sun s glare, be miserably overheated, the 
next, in shadow, Ik* is pierced to the heart by the chill of an icy wind. 

Roads are mostly rough and hilly or ankle-deep in yielding sand ; they 
are often incredibly tiring. Food is scarce, for the whole country is 
poor ; it yields grudgingly bread for man and herbage for animuU. 

People and Government. — The people, products of this unkindly 
soil, are hardy (the weaklings did. stubborn, brave, and so treacherous that 
the word gains an intensive meaning when applied to them. Towards 
strangers they are <ervile or hectoring, the probable result in personal 
financial profit being the sole rule of conduct. Luxury, even comfort, to 
them is often what we call vice, ingenious in sensuality, they are intriguers 
by instinct, while running through their whole character there is .t 
wonderful arrogance, vindictiveness and cruelty. Born and bred amidst 
an unceasing struggle with nature for the means of life, they live hard and 
they die hard. In spite of the rigid, stern and narrow ceremonialism of 
their Mohammedan religion, Afghans are not fanatical ; most creeds are 
tolerated, the chief exception being Christianity. Hatred of Christians 
springs less from questions of dogma and faith than because the blood of 
ancestors and tribesmen cries for vengeance ; and because of the supposed 
determination of the British Christians to enslave the Afghan people and 
force them to “ carry loads.” Unlike the grasp of an Amir, which now 
and again seizes upon an individual while the crowd escapes, British rule 
is feared as a wrought-iron system regulated by an inexorable screw called 
"law/' which ' 1 squeezes free hill-men into the pulp of which slaves are 
made. The government of the country is an extreme Kastcrn Absolutism 
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wherever or whenever the different tribes are cowed. Regular authority 
is bas< d upon the dumb terror inspired by hideous and dramatic punish- 
ment^. Tribute is oftentimes collected by armed forces after much blood- 
shed. An Amir of Afghanistan must be merciless, and his people must 
believe him to be the implacable enemy, secret or declared, of the govern- 
ment of India. 

Boundaries. — The peculiar position of Afghanistan, a buffer State 
lying between the Russian and Indian empires, gives special importance to 
its boundaries, which have been settled by treaty and delimited on the 
ground in a highly technical manner. All along its northern border from 
Zulfikar on the Hari-rud to Wakhi-jui, where the Sirikol, the Hindu Kush 
and the Karakoram mountains meet together, the Axnir of Kabul’s territory 
marches with that dominated by Russia ; while on the west the Persian 
province of Khorasan is profoundly influenced by the officers of the Tsar. 
Herat, one of the most blood-drenched places in the East (Jenghiz Khan 
left but forty alive out of a population of a million in 1232), whose history 
is the history of Central Asia, has been brought within 95 miles of the 
Russian terminus by the completion of the Kushk river railway. On the 
projected East Persian railway from Ashabad on the Russian Trans-Caspian 
line to the Persian Gulf two stations will be at most four days’ journey from 
Herat. As the nearest British outpost, at Xew Chaman, is hundreds of 
miles away, this “Key of India,” if Herat ever deserved that title, is lost. 
But in any case it is an ancient and corroded key, useless for the modern 
steel wards placed in the door-lock at Quetta. 

The territory east of Badakhshan and north of the Hindu Kush was 
formerly the cause of bitter controversy, but since the Russo-Afglian 
frontier line was laid down in 1894, it has returned to its natural state of 
drowsy remoteness. The northern border of Afghanistan from Persia in 
6t° 20' E. to Chinese Turkestan in 74 0 50’, runs jaggedly side by side with 
Russian territory for 1,000 miles. Zultikar is in 35 0 35' X., and from that 
point the line in irregular loops gains the Oxus at Kamiab, which is more 
than 300 miles from Herat. The frontier then runs up the historic river 
and its main feeder, the Ab-i-Panja, to Lake Victoria. Its farthest north 
point is at the top of the Oxus curve (38° 35' N.) caused by the northward 
thrust of the great spurs of the Hindu Kush ; its most southerly is opposite 
Chitral where barely ten miles of mountain land divides Russian from 
British authority. Some 60 miles eastward of Lake Victoria this long- 
stretched northern boundary ends at a peak in the Sirikol range, which 
divided the Chinese from the Little Pamir and not far from Wakhi-jui, the 
joining place of mountains. 

The south of Afghanistan is bordered by tracts controlled actually or 
nominally by the government of India. The boundary should be drawn 
in crimson, for blood has been lavishly shed to mark it out. From the 
Sirikol mountains the wavy line keeps a south-westerly epurse for 900 
miles, until at a spot south-west of Quetta (29 0 50' N.) it alters to nearly due 
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west, being carried across the great arid desert common to southern 
Afghanistan and western Baluchistan. At first this boundary follows the 
crest of the Hindu Kush as far as the loftv Dorah and Mandal Passes 
leading to Chitral and Kafiristan respectively. It then runs along the 
eastern watershed of the Bashgul valley of Kafiristan which separates that 
country from Chitral. Passing over the Chitral river just below the village 
of Arnawi, and, still upon a mountain range, the line borders the Kunar 
valley on the east, and crosses the main road between India and Kabul 
west of the Khaiber Pass nearly 40 miles from Peshawar. Next, by the aid 
of the Safed Koh mountains, it forms a western triangular out-thrust bringing 
the Kurani valley into British territory. Thence the frontier marks 
traverse the territory of wild tribesmen more than 100 miles west of the 
Indus, and at the latitude of the British frontier outpost of New Chaman, 

which is half-way between Quetta 
and Kandahar, that distance is 
doubled. From the Quetta district 
the remainder of the southern 
boundary towards Baluchistan is 
over desolate wastes of sand, for 
some distance parallel to the Ilel- 
mand, the only considerable river 
of its latitude between the Tigris 
and the Indus. The western or 
Persian frontier, about 450 miles 
long, starts in 6o° 50' K., and after 
running through the great Seistan 
swamps, where the Helmand river 
ignominiously terminates, it turns 
northward again, and with little 
further variation limits Persian 
Khorasan and passes with the 
Hari-rud river to Zulfikar. 

Surface and Communications. — The lowest elevations to be shown 
in an orographical map of Afghanistan as under 4,000 feet would be the 
Kabul valley at and below Jelalabad, and all the country south and west 
of a line drawn between New Chaman and Herat ; the highest parts (over 
7,000 feet) of the Afghan plateau are great tracts just west of Kabul and 
south of Ghazni. Far from the sea, Afghanistan is difficult to enter ; 
where huge mountain chains and toilsome passes do not hinder the 
traveller, there appears heartbreaking sand which, in the south-west of 
the country, is swept during summer by a deadly hot wind. Two of the 
chief trade roads are those from Mashad and from Bokhara to Herat, the 
centre of a well irrigated and richly cultivated district, which is connected 
with fanatical, unruly Kandahar by a main highway of commerce touching 
at Farra and crossing the Helmand river at Girishk. There is traffic 
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between Bokhara and Kabul by way of Balkh (Bactria, the mother of 
cities) and by Khulm. Chief of all the caravan routes is the grim Khaiber 
Pass, naked and savage, two marches west of Peshawar, the terminus of 
the Indian railway system, and a famous bazar for Central Asian fabrics. 
This historic pass has resounded to the clangour of every great invasion of 
India, except that of Alexander, who passed it to the north, until the West 
sent its stubborn warriors up from the sea. It is held by sections of the 
Afridis who have blackmailed every Indian dynasty for centuries. They 
periodically exact a tribute of slaughter from the Indian government in 
addition to the customary tale of isolated murders ; but the passionless 
grasp of British authority is closing upon them inexorably. Kabul , a 
sorrowful name to the British, 190 miles west of Peshawar, stands on the 
Kabul river nearly 6,000 'feet above the sea. There lives the despotic 
Amir ; its narrow winding streets arc blocked with the picturesque kafilas 
of Oriental merchants. It has modern arsenals and a gun factory ; but all 
Afghanistan is of political rather than of commercial interest. The Gomal 
Pass, the main traffic road between the Pan iab and Ghazni, is held on both 
sides by ruffianly Wa/irK To it the merchant adventurers from near 
Ghazni light their way annually, then lay down their arms and trade 
peaceably in India, to return and resume their weapons and light their way 
home again before the end of the year. Still further south is the Bolan 
Pass, through which the railway runs to Quetta and New Chaman. New 
Chaman, the furthest British military post, is about the same distance from 
Kandahar (So miles) as the Russians are at present from Herat. A 
trader’s road leads down the Helmand valley to Persia from Kandahar , 
a square walled city with a history remarkable, even in Afghanistan, for 
hatred and strife. Thither all western roads lead, making it hardly less 
important as a guardian of commerce than it is as a strategic fortress. 

Tribes. — The Afghan State comprises tribes great and small, mixed 
with odd fragments of peoples, the whole loosely held together as a 
cementless Afghan fiekl-wall is held together, wonderfully but precariously. 
First comes the great dominant tribe of the Duranis . Next, the ferocious 
GJiilzais , a Turki people with traditions of past ascendancy, who exter- 
minated the British force retreating from Kabul in 1842. Then follow 
Aimaks and Hazaras of Tatar blood, Iranian Tajiks , Hindkis , frits and the 
mixed folk of the towns. The Uzbeks of Afghan Turkestan were not one 
people, but a confederation of numerous Turk and Tatar tribes. Less 
numerous are Persians, transplanted from their native land in the eighteenth 
century, Arabs , Jen's and derelicts. Finally come the Kafirs, the interest- 
ing non-Moslem people of the Hindu Kush who, after centuries of savage 
freedom, were subjugated by the Amir of Kabul in 1895. They are 
probably the descendants of tribal fugitives from eastern Afghanistan, 
hurtled forth, like sparks from the anvil, by the fervid swordsmen of Islam 
eight hundred years ago. Descending, no doubt calamitously, upon the 
feeble folk inhabiting the trackless slopes and perilous valleys of modern 
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Kafiristan — themselves possibly prehistoric refugees before a stronger 
people — these, fugitive pagans, aided by the terrible diflh ulties of their 
country, maintained themselves in a state of chaotic independence against 
all the fanatical crusades of the surrounding Mohammedan N until Abdur 
Rahman, the great king of the Afghans, brought them under his stern 
discipline. 

The statistics of Afghanistan arc mere guesses, as no accurate survey 
has been made, nor any attempt at a census. 

STATISTICS. * 

(A pp roxi mate Esti in 


Area of Afghanistan (in square miles) 250,000 

Population 4,000,000 

Density of population per square mile ib 

Population of Kabul 140,000 

„ Kandahar i$ t ooo to 100,000 

„ Herat 12.000 

„ Ghazni 3.000 to 10.000 


STANDARD BOOKS. 
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I.— THE EMPIRE OF INDIA 

By Sir Athelstan Baines, C.S.I. 

* 

Name. — The earliest people of whose migration into the country 
we are now in the habit of calling India we have any historical 
knowledge entered by the north-west, and gave the name of Sindhti, the 
u flood 99 or " ocean/' to the first great river which obstructed their south- 
ward progress. In the mouth of the Iran, or Persians, their kinsmen and 
rivals, the initial S was softened into H , and the Greeks, who became 
acquainted with the country through the Persians, dropped, in their turn, 
the aspirate, calling the frontier river the Indus, and the country beyond 
it, India. Their example was followed by the early geographers and 
travellers of the West, and from them the name has descended to our day. 
It has never been recognised, however, by the inhabitants of the country 
itself, who continue to make use of their various racial and topical terms, 
restricting the modern Persian Hindustan to a comparatively small tract 
in the north-west of what Europeans know as India. The later and more 
comprehensive title, accordingly, may be taken as connecting the sphere 
of British rule, by which a mere geographical expression has been 
converted into a definite political unit. 

Position and Extent. — India extends from Mekran, in the west, to 
the Mekong in the east ; from Cape Comorin, in the south, to Kashmir 
and the foot of the Pamirs in the north. By latitude it would stretch from 
Algiers to the Gold Coa^t, or from* Venezuela to North Carolina, whilst 
from west to east it extends over nearly forty degrees of longitude. It 
may be roughly described as a triangular peninsula, lying almost wholly 
within the tropic of Cancer, surmounted by a larger continental region, 
with considerable extensions east and west, beyond the base of the 
peninsula. The coast-line of the latter, in spite of its length, is singularly 
devoid of indentations, except at the mouths of the larger rivers and 
towards the northern portion of the west coast. The only harbours 
accordingly, except for light-draft vessels, are found a little way up the 
deltas of the chief rivers, or where, as at Bombay, a group of islands 
affords adequate shelter from the open sea. The eastern coast, in par- 
ticular, is provided with little more than a few imperfectly protected 
roadsteads. The southern portion of the west coast is distinguished by a 
series of backwaters, or lagoons, parallel with the coast, and affording a 
safe and convenient waterway for small vessels, when the season of high 
winds makes the ocean unnavigablc. 
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The Himalaya. — Although India is so sparingly provided with 
natural facilities for maritime commerce, it !s remarkable that from the 
earliest times of which we have records, all peaceful intercourse be. ween 
that country and the rest of the civilised world has been by sea, whilst, 
with the single exception of the British occupation, which was due to 
naval supremacy, all hostile invasions have been by land ; and this, in 
spite of the immense mountain barrier on the north, which constitutes 
the principal feature in the configuration of India. This mountain system 
cannot accurately be termed a chain, consisting as it docs of several 
parallel and converging ranges, intersected bv enormous valleys and 
extensive tablelands. The nucleus of the svstem is situated just beyond 
the Indian frontier, in the region known as the Pamirs, or locally, a*, the 

“ roof of the world/' 1m om 
this centre to the high 
land r*.*und the soni c* s 
of the Ira wadi, in tie 
east, an unbroken wall of 
mountains extends along 
the north of India, pierced 
only bypasses from 17,000 
to 19,000 feet above the 
sea, overtowered by peaks 
reaching an elevation of 
from 23,000 to 29,000 feet. 
The latter is the culmi- 
nating point of the Earth's 
surface at present ascer- 
tained by scientific means. 
The Ilimakiya thus con- 
stitutes a continuous wall, 
which, if transported to 
Europe, would link Cader 
Idris with the Caucasus. Flanking ranges are thrown out from the main 
mass into Burma on the east, and Afghanistan on the west (Fig. 242). They 
are of comparatively small elevation, however, and are traversed by many 
passes, presenting no insuperable obstacles to traffic. It is through these 
cracks in her armour that India has been from time immemorial subject to 
invasion from the north-west, and Burma from the north. This rampart 
is also of physical importance to India, for it exercises a powerful influence 
on the climate and rainfall. 

The Plains. — Immediately below the Himalaya lie the plains of the 
great rivers of India, the course of which determined, in prehistoric times, 
the direction of the earliest civilisation from west-central Asia, as to which 
we have still only the shadowy and mythological traditions of Brahmanic 
writings to inform us. Of these rivers, two main streams and two affluents 
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take their rise to the north of the Himalaya, and all four, strangely enough, 
from within a comparatively small lacustrine district between the main 
range of the Himalaya and the tableland of Tibet. The Indus , after a 
north-western course, bursts through the mountains at an acute angle, 
collects in a deep and rapid stream the tributaries which give their name 
to the Panjab, or “ land of the five rivers,” and ends by performing for the 
great province of Sindh, so called from its chief feature, the office which 
Egypt owes to the Nile. The Satlaj, rising south of the Indus, joins the 
latter, after a very short course to the north of the Himalaya, and a long 
one through the Punjab. Starting due east from its source, the Sattpu 
enters Assam, at the extreme north-east of India proper, bends sharply 
south and west until free from the mountains, and finally, under the name 
of the Brahmaputra, mingles its turbid waters with those of the Ganges 
in the innumerable channels of the great Bengal delta. The third great 
river alone rises south of the Himalaya, and though popular tradition and 
practice must be accepted, and the stream of the combined Jamna and 
Ganges be held to be the main contributary to the sacred river known by 
the latter name, it appears that the volume of the tributary which rises on 
the north of the range, known as the Ghogra, entitles it to that honour. 
The richness of the two great rivers, the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, in 
fertilising silt, is the making of lower Bengal, and the amount deposited 
every year is estimated at not less than 40,000 million cubic feet, enabling 
the cultivator to dispense with manure of any sort over the inundated area. 
Similarly, Sindh and the north-west of India are the gift of the Indus, for, 
though the inundation fertilises only the lower part of its course, the canals 
which take off from the upper, render cultivation possible where rain is 
too sparse to be of material aid to it. 

The Vindhyas and the Dekkan. — The great plains are separated 
from the rest of India by a belt of hilly, rather than mountainous, country, 
running, at different elevations, from coast to coast. The country rises 
slowly from the Gangetic valley to the plateaux of Central India, edged 
by the Vimthya range, below which, on the south, the Xarbada river seeks 
the Gulf of Cambay. Parallel to that range runs the Satpura range, similarly 
bounded by the valley of the Tapti. Eastwards the country is more 
broken, the plateaux smaller, and the wide but irregular belt of hills ends 
in the neighbourhood of the Bay of Bengal, after giving birth to only one 
river of considerable size, the Mahanadi. On the west, the large plain 
of almost rainless country called the Indian desert, divides the tablelands 
of Central India from the valley of the Indus and the small peninsulas of 
Kachh and Kathiawar. 

The core of the peninsula proper is the Dekkan Plateau. This may 
be said to begin from the southern edge of the Tapti valley. Its limits 
are well defined on the west by the range called the Sahyadri, or Ghats 
(steps), from their abrupt rise out of the strip of coastal plain, which 
extends, with varying breadth, to the extreme south of Malabar. In like 
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manner, the plateau ends abruptly in the south in the mass i>i the Nilgiti, 
or Blue Mountains. The surface slopes gradually from tin- top of the 
Ghats to the eastward, and finally subsides into the flat coast of the Bay of 
Bengal. A broken line of hilly country runs parallel with the coast from 
the Central Belt southwards, to which the name of the Eastern Ghats is 
sometimes given, though it possesses none of the special fc iturcs ot the 
western system bearing that title. The Dekkan is travd sed by two 
principal rivers, the Godavari and the Krishna, rising in the Ghats and 
falling into the Bay of Bengal. To the southward the Kavari ^ceks the sea 
after a short passage through the southern portion of Mysore and south of 
Madras. No stream of importance enters the Indian Ocean south of the 
Tapti, and the almost unbroken chain of the Ghats makes the uplands of 
the Dekkan difficult of access from the coast, except by a few passes 
through which roads have been made by the British. The south- 
east of the peninsula, on the other hand, is a comparatively level 
plain, of great fertility everywhere within range of the waters of the river 
deltas. 

Burma.— Finally, the province of Burma consists, first, of the coast line 
from Arakan to Tenasserim, broken only by the delta of the Irawadi and the 
bay formed by the mouth of the Sahvin river. North and east of the 
Irawadi the country is ’hilly and thickly covered with forest as far as the 
borders of Assam and Bengal on the west, and the frontier of China and 
Siam on the north and east. The Irawadi attracts the population and 
commerce of central and upper Burma, leaving a fringe of semi-civilised 
tribes on each side. 

Geology. — The geology of India determines the general characteristics 
of the main divisions specified above. So far as the Himalaya have been 
explored, they appear to contain three systems, chiefly of gneiss mixed 
with mica-schist in the more northern portion, and with syenite and 
granite in two bands in the central range. In the lower ranges to the 
south* the beds are often found inverted, with old gneiss overlying sedi- 
mentary rock. The sub-Himalayan system of later Tertiary, includes the 
Siwalik formations, well known for their remarkable deposits of fossil 
mammals. In the Salt range of the western Panjab, which is in some 
respects a continuation of this region, a uniform succession of formations 
from Silurian downwards is found. The two great river-systems of the 
Indus and the Ganges are separated by no marked ranges, and the rise 
from the sea-level to the watershed is very gradual, a slight change in 
elevation would suffice to turn the upper waters of one into the other. 
Such changes have probably occurred in times past. The Plain, as a 
whole, belongs apparently to the Eocene period, antecedent, therefore, to 
the formation of the Himalaya, which was upheaved in later Tertiary 
times. The close resemblance, however, in the outline of these two 
geographical features, seems to indicate that the depression of the 
plain is related to the upheaval of the mountains. The Central Belt of 
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hilly country shows three systems of gneiss, overlaid with transitional 
rock succeeded by the Palaeozoic, possibly pre-Silurian, formation of 
the upp< r and lower Vindhya, from which the older rock is sharply 
demarcated towards the east, but less well defined westwards. The 
sandstone and shale of this formation is remarkable for its entire freedom 
from fo- -.ils. On the other hand, the Gondwana series eastward and 
southwaid of the Vindhya, contains vegetable remains of considerable 
interest and value, while the portion towards Bengal ends in the coal- 
bearing strata known as the Damodar series. The scries is interesting, 
too, from its containing marks of glacial action, which one would not 
expect to find at comparatively low elevations within the tropics. The 
greater part of the Dckkan is occupied by the basaltic formation of the 
Cretaceous period, known as the Dckkan Trap, some of which is more 
than 6,000 feet thick. The denuded edges of the flows form some of the 
most prominent hill ranges, and the scarped tops have been, from time 
immemorial, utilised, with the aid of a few wings and flanking walls, as 
forts of vast extent, and, in the days of short-range artillery, of no incon- 
siderable strength. The disintegrated basalt, weathered out, forms the 
fertile black soil to which the Dekkan owes its repute, in parts, as a cotton 
and wheat-growing tract. From the point where the Ghats approach the 
sea, on the west, the basalt is fringed, and in some places overlaid, by 
laterite, and the same feature is found also along the greater part of the 
east coast, south of the Mahanadi delta. 

In Burma, the early Tertiary prevails in Arakan, or along the northern 
coast. Between the Irawadi and the Sittang rivers the formation changes 
to Miocene, with fossil vegetation of probably the Pliocene or newer 
Tertiary, in the western portion of that tract. Tenasserim differs from the 
rest of Burma in its formations. In the north is the lower Carboniferous ; 
in the centre, Silurian ; and in the south, probably Tertiary, and also coal- 
bearing. 

Minerals. — The mineral resources of India, although of little im- 
portance in comparison with those above ground, are not scanty. Coal 
exists in large fields in the Damodar valley of western Bengal, where 
it is in good demand for the railway ; in the Xarbada valley it is 
being worked for local use ; there are fields too in the hilly country 
of Cliutia Nagpur, south of the Ganges valley, which have not yet 
been fully explored, and finally, attention has been directed to a supply 
in the South Godavari valley. Beyond this, the peninsula is coalless. 
Small fields of excellent quality, however, have been lately discovered and 
worked in the far north-east of Assam. Iron is found in considerable 
purity in the coal-bearing tracts of Bengal, and near Salem in the Madras 
Presidency, but it is little worked because of the want of limestone within 
easy range for smelting. Gold exists in small quantities in the valleys 
of the Himalaya and the Central Belt, where it is washed by a few of the 
lowest classes. In Mysore it is more plentiful. Tin is confined to the 
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south of Burma, and copper and lead chiefly to the Himalava. The plains 
of North Bihar yield a good deal of saltpetre. Salt is both dug from the 

rock in the western Punjab, and obtained 
by evaporation along the oasts and from 
the brine lakes in Rajputaru. Rubies are 
still found in a small tract in I’pper Burma, 
but the diamond of India, tb mgh known to 
legend, is now scarcely extant. Petroleum, 
the use of which for lighting and lubricating 
has largely increased in India during the 
last twenty years, is found chiefly in Burma, 
upper Assam, and parts of the Panjab, but 
does not yet compete successfully with the 
imported supply. 

Climate. — The peninsula lies wholly 
south of the tropic, whilst the continental 
portion of India stretches nearly 14 0 to the 
north of it. The range of temperature is 
accordingly very wide. (See isotherms of 
Asia, Figs. 228, 229, 230.) Along the coasts 
it is high but equable throughout the year, 
and the air is charged with moisture. Inland, 
the plateaux show a wider annual range, 
and are dry and hot during one part of the 
year, dry and cold during another, with a 
comparatively short interval of warm wet 
weather. Except along the coasts, therefore, 
the mean annual temperature is a meteoro- 
logical figure of little significance in the life 
of the people, and the extreme range between the mean of the warmest 
and of the coolest month is a factor of 
importance. This range, in upper Sindh, is 
as great as 30° F. in the year ; in the Panjab, 

27°, and in the Dekkan, 25° ; whilst in Cal- 
cutta it is but 1 6°, falling along the west 
coast to 12 0 . The variations in the annual 
rainfall are still more remarkable. Through- 
out India the fall is periodic, and the 
prevailing influence is the air-current, or 
monsoon, which sets in from the Indian 
Ocean about May, lasting until the middle 
or end of September. The direction of this 1 
air -current, determined by the updraught Fig. 245. — Temperature ami Rain- 
caused by the heated surface of the con- /«// of Multan and Calcutta. 

tinent, is from the south-west. Its strength appears to depend to a 
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Cochin Tr«chinopoli- 

FlG. 244 . — Temperature and Rain- 
fall of Cochin and Tnchnwpoli. 
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consult 'able extent upon the snowfall upon the immense mountain system 
of the north, the cooling influence of the heavy fall tending to weaken 
the foiee ot the moisture-bearing 
wind a it approaches the wall of 
the Himalaya, which bars its further 
progres-. Before reaching this, 
howevi i , it has to encounter the 
seriou resistance of the Ghats, 
directly across its main direction, 
ricpriwng it of a considerable pro- 
portion of its moisture in favour of 
the coast strip, to the detriment of 
the highland of the Dckkan imme- 
diately to the east of the impedi- 
ment. Access to the plains of the 
southern part of the Gangetic sys- 
tem is afforded by the wide valleys 
of the Tapti and Narbada, and the 
main air-current, which does not 
reach the plains of north-western India direct, is deflected and condensed 
in its attempt to surmount the almost vertical expanse of from 5,000 to 
14,000 feet of perennial snow presented by the Himalaya. A second 
branch of the same air-current, however, finds its way up the Bay ol 
Bengal, and, after bestowing a plentiful watering to the low-lying fields 
of the great Delta, and on the plains of Lower Burma, meets the Assam 
range of mountains in full force, resulting in an annual fall of little less 

than 500 inches, and establishing 
on one occasion the ‘‘record” fall 
of S05 inches. Later in the year, 
a sort of reaction sets in, and this 
part of India receives the downfall 
of a north-eastern air-current, which 
extends along the east coast nearly 
to Cape Comorin, supplying the 
deficiency left bv the exhaustion of 
the south-western monsoon in its 
course over the Dekkan plateau. In 
the north-western corner, again, the 
same result follows in the winter 
months over the Panjab and the 
upper Jamna and Ganges valleys, 
but the air -current is slight and 
local. Thus the central plains of 
both continental and peninsular India lie on the edge of the air-currents, 
and are liable, accordingly to receive too little rain whenever any of the 






Fig. 246 . — Rainfall of India during South- 

West Monsoon. 
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winds is of less than the average strength. To these tracts the name 
of Zones of Uncertain Rainfall is given, and it is here that the liability 
to famine is most marked. In contrast to the meteorological conditions 
prevailing in north-eastern India, the western portion of the continental 
division of the country is all but rainless, and cultivation has to depend 
entirely upon artificial irrigation beyond the reach of the annual inundation 
of the Indus, due to the melting of the snow on the Himalayan sources of 
the main stream and its large tributaries. Thus, the annual range of 
temperature varies inversely as the rainfall, and the two together exercise 
an important influence on the general social and economical development 
of the population. 

Flora. — The exceptional power of this climatic influence in India 
.depends on the fact that the natural resources are principally on the 
surface of the soil, and to a comparatively small degree in its depths. 
From the earliest ages, agriculture has been the hereditary and traditional 
occupation of the great bulk of the population, and at the present day 
about three-fourths of the inhabitants of India are directly dependent upon 
it. To provide for the subsistence of nearly three hundred millions, all the 
more fertile plains and much of the less favoured tracts have been gradually 
pressed into the service of man. The forest wealth, accordingly, which is 
considerable, has been gradually restricted to the broken and hilly ground 
in Central India, along the chief mountain ranges, and in the river valleys 
of Burma. There the more valuable timber-producing tracts have been 
taken under the protection of the State and administered as protit-yielding 
estates. Elsewhere, with due regard to the demands of the population for 
coarse timber and firewood, as well as to the climatic influence attributed 
to forests, areas under vegetation are protected against the reckless 
destruction habitually wrought by the Indian peasantry. Of the timber of 
India the most widely used is the teak (Tcctonn grand is), the best of which 
is found in the forests of Lower Burma and along the Ghats, from lvanara 
to Travancore. It flourishes, too, though on a smaller scale, throughout 
the western portion of the Central Belt of hills. Along with the teak may 
be mentioned the sandal and blackwood (Sis.su Da l hernia), more useful in 
ornamental work than as timber, but in their way, of equal value. The 
place of the teak is taken in the east of the Central Belt and along the 
northern parts of the Gangetic valley, by the sal ( Shorca robusta ) ; in the 
Himalaya, by the deodar and other cedars ; and in the western ranges, by 
conifers of larger growth. Various kinds of oak also flourish at elevations 
over 5,000 feet from the Panjab to Bhutan. In the dry tracts of the west, 
little but a few varieties of hardy acacia and tamarisk can withstand the 
long periods of drought. The'marshy region of the Gangetic delta, on the 
other hand, has developed its own growth in sufficient luxuriance to 
supply the markets of all the adjacent country, as well as the metropolis. 
Midway between the extremes, the forests of Assam and Malabar present 
typical pictures of the rich and varied vegetation generally associated with 
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the trojilcs. There are three kinds of tree which, though useless as timber, 
are nv >re widely distributed than any of the above, and of incalculable 
popular utility. First, the bamboo, which attains its largest growth in the 
damp l orests of Assam, Burma, and the Ghats, but which is seen to some 
extent even in the upland regions. Secondly, the mango, the most popular 
fruit tree of the country, and finally, the large and varied class of 
palms, including the coco-nut, which fringes the western coast from 
Bombay to the southern point of Ceylon, the palmyra of the more 
northerly tracts of fairly heavy rainfall, and the various date and other 
palms of the dry tablelands and the upper Ganges valley. In some tracts 
the house and nearly every domestic utensil is made of bamboo. In 
others several of the lower labouring classes trust largely to the fruit 
of the mango for food between the harvests. The palm tribe supplies 
matting from its crown of branches, fruit from the coco-nut, fibre for 
mats and ropes from^the husk. The palmyra provides an effective thatch 
against the heavy rain, whilst nearly every palm supplies a plentiful out- 
pouring of juice, used fresh, as a morning stimulant, or fermented, as an 
evening consolation. 

Animals. — Of the animals of India, the fir?.t place must be given to 
horned cattle. Except in the desert and Sindh, where the camel pre- 
dominates, and in the damp climate of the deltas and parts of the coast, 
where the buffalo thrives, all field operations requiring draught labour, 
and the whole of the transport by road are done by the various breeds of 
humped cattle ; and milk being one of the most important articles in the 
diet of an otherwise almost vegetarian peasantry, the cow is seldom absent 
from even the poorest household, and is well entitled to rank as the sacred 
animal of the Brahmanic religion. The horse is found in general use, though 
for riding only, in the west of the continental part of India, in the Dekkan, 
and in Burma and its neighbourhood. A very line breed of the wild ass is still 
extant on the salt plains of western India, though in very small numbers, 
and the domesticated variety, though numerous enough, is relegated to the 
humblest duties, and shows no sign of rising in either breed or estimation. 
The sheep is kept chiefly for its wool, and the most prevalent variety is 
probably of foreign origin. In the Himalaya alone wild species bf 
great size and remarkable spread of horn are found, affording much labour 
and interest to adventurous sportsmen. The elephant is found wild in the 
hills of the north-east, and in parts of the forest land of the south-western 
Ghats. It can now only be caught under the license of the State, and, 
except for purposes of pageant at the courts of native chiefs, its use is 
principally confined to draught and transport in military operations. In 
the forest tracts of Burma, however, and in Assam, it is almost a domestic 
animal. # 

Of the purely wild animals of India, the tiger is the best known, and 
is found in most wooded tracts, though in greatest abundance in the 
sub-Himalayan forests, the marshes of the Gangctic delta, and the hill 
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country of Central India. With its smaller but more plentiful 'relative, 
the panther, it is responsible for the death of about 1,200 human beings 
and over 60,000 cattle per annum, in the British province- alone. The 
various kinds of snakes, viperine and colubrine, kill about >,000 persons 
and 4,000 cattle every year. The lion is now extinct ev cpl for the 
almost maneless variety found in small numbers in the southern hills of 
the peninsula of Kathiawar. The only small wild animals that need be 
mentioned are the jackals, because by them, along with their feathered 
compeers, the kites and vultures, and their subterranean allies, the termites, 
erroneously called white ants, the work of the scavenger, which would 
otherwise be left mainly to atmospheric chance, is rapidly and efficiently 
performed. 

Races of People. — In no equal area is there found a population of 
nearly 300 millions divided to such an extent into distinct and inde- 
pendent communities, owning no brotherhood of religion, language, 
race, or social intercourse. A false impression of homogeneity is some- 
times received by assuming that race in India is co-extensive with creed, 
and that the titles of Hindu and Musalman, accordingly, denote distinct 
races. Thus, the 70 per cent of the population called “ Hindus," are 
held to be a '-olid mass, indigenous to India, while all others are 
foreign. The term Hindu, however, is not, any more than the word 
India, recognised by the people themselves ; it is simply a comprehen- 
sive way 01 grouping the almost innumerable sects and communities 
which do not profess a more definite creed, but which have adopted a 
certain system of social organisation based upon the supremacy of a 
priestly ca-te, the Brahmans, and it includes many different races within 
the fold. 

The race basis of Indian society is to-day, as it was in the dawn of 
history, a short, swarthy, and stalwart population, the origin of which is 
unknown. Its direct and probably pure-bred descendants live in the hills 
and forests of Central India, the north-east coast, and among the moun- 
tains of southern India, under numerous tribal designations, but similar in 
life, customs, and types of language. Traces of their blood run through all 
the population of the open country, though disguised by the lapse of many 
generations of different physical and economical conditions. The first 
dispossession of these dark races of which we have any record, was by 
some fair-skinned tribe calling themselves by the generic title of Arya, 
from the west of Central Asia. They occupied the great plains, enslaving 
the dark races or driving them to the hills. The northern peninsulas of 
Kachh and Kathiawar, on the west coast, Berar and parts of the Dckkan, as 
well as Orissa, on the east, were, also colonised by this race, but it does not 
appear that they established themselves in force further to the south or cast, 
• and in the present day it is only in the upper Ganges valley, in Rajputana 
and the north-western coast of the peninsula, that a comparatively pure 
Aryan stock is to be found. Following upon the immigration of the Arya, 
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and within historic times, other races of Central Asia, known to the Greeks 
as Scythians, sweeping down from the north, have left their mark on the 
population of the Panjab and its vicinity. Similarly, the valleys of the 
Brahmaputra and Irawadi have respectively been the guiding lines of im- 
migration from eastern Asia, but the Mongoloid tribes of the north-east 
did not penetrate as settlers far beyond the outer fringe of the great 
plains, and found a congenial resting-place in Burma and Siam. The yellow 
type, with the obliquely-set eye and high cheekbone, dominates the whole 
of the southern slopes of the Himalaya, as well as the interior of the great 
mountain system, and has left traces in the population of eastern Bengal. 
In Burma, as in India proper, a squat, dark race has been displaced and 
driven from the plains to the hills and forests by a northern invader of 
superior civilisation. All these races profess religions which, whether 
Brahmanic, Buddhistic, or of more primitive type, are indigenous to 
India. Of the imported forms of faith only the smaller, such as the 
Israelite and the Par si, are co-cxtensive with a race distinction, the rest, 
such as the Christian and the Musalman, having been chiefly recruited 
within India itself. The Parsi community, though spread in small numbers 
nearly all over the country, is mainly domiciled in and to the north of 
Bombay, and numbers but 94,000 souls in the whole empire. Of ycivs 
there aie three small communities, two of which have, in course of time, 
assimilated much native stock. All of these, again, are denizens of the 
west coast. The three millions of Christians comprise over two millions of 
Indian converts, of whom 2.', million are the descendants of those baptized 
by the Portuguese of the iOth century ; about 170,000 are Europeans, and 
the rest of mixed breed. The invasions of Upper India from the north- 
west have left behind them a fair sprinkling of Afghan and Moghal blood, 
especially on the frontier and round the former .capital cities of Delhi, 
Lahore and Lucknow. But the bulk of the 62 million Musalmans consists 
of local converts from the system loosely known as Hinduism, and the 
titles assumed by many, implying an Arabic or Moghal origin, bear no 
relation to actual descent. 

Languages. — The influences which merged race in race and largely 
reduced religious systems to the semblance of a few uniform creeds have 
not availed to break down the barrier of diversity of language, which, with 
the system of caste, keeps apart the chief communities of India. Here, 
again, comprehensive classification tends to leave a false impression of 
uniformity. For instance, the group of languages which from their 
structure and vocabulary are included under the general title of the 
“ inflectional ” or Indo- Aryan type, comprises more than three-fourths of 
the population, but the sixteen or seventeen main items into which the 
group is subdivided, such as Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati, Panjabi, 
&c., represent tongues so different that the communities which use them 
are unintelligible to each other. It is the same, in a less degree, with 
the fifth of the population speaking Tamil, Telugu, Kanarcse, and other 
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languages of the Southern, or Dravidian, “ agglutinative ” type, and in 
a still greater measure with the comparatively small group of the more 
markedly agglutinative tongues known as the Tibeto-Burmah. Speaking 
generally, the last family is restricted to the north-eastern Himalaya* 
and Burma. The Indo-Aryan family holds the north-west, the great 
plains, the deltas, and the west. The whole of the south is Dravidian, 
whilst between this group and the Aryan comes the small agglutinative 
class of tribal tongues conveniently known as Mundari. Hindi with its 
dialects is the mother tongue of some 100 millions, Bengali of 45/Tclugu 
of 20, Marathi of about the same number. Then comes Tamil with 16, 
Panjabi with 18, Gujarati 9, Kanarese 10, Uriya 9, and Burmese with 7 
millions. The Mundari family is dying out in favour of Hindi, and now 
prevails amongst about 3 millions only. 

Political History. — Up to the establishment of British rule the 
history of the country is mainly that of the successive domination of the 
different races or sections of the people over each other, tempered with 
the sometimes short and sharp experiences of foreign invasion from the 
north-west, entailing a reconstruction of the political map with almost 
kaleidoscopic rapidity and completeness. The introduction of the Aryan 
element at an early period was the result not of invasion, but of gradual 
occupation and expansion, covering many generations, and its social and 
religious system is the product of India itself. The historic acquisition of 
the Punjab, about 500 b.c., by Darius I. of Persia, and the subsequent 
overrunning of the same tract by Alexander the Great, in 323 n.c., left no 
trace behind them. Shortly after the departure of the Macedonians, a 
strong man arose, by name Chandragupta, who laid the foundations, after- 
wards largely extended by Ashoka, his grandson, of an Indian Empire. 
The personal element, as in all Asiatic monarchies, was the keystone of 
the edifice, and in a short time the outskirts of the kingdom fell away. The 
more important of the foreign invaders who succeeded were evicted after 
a few generations of power by Indo-Aryan chiefs from the Gangetic 
plain, or were gradually absorbed into the Brahmanic system. The south 
of the peninsula never fell to either Aryan or Scythian domination, but the 
dark races assimilated the teaching and religion of the higher race, which 
approached them as missionaries and advisers. The next period of political 
importance is that of the invasions of the Musalmans of Afghanistan from 
the tenth century after Christ. At first little attention was paid to per- 
manent occupation. Then, Jenghiz Khan passed, ravaged, and retired. 
Timur did little more, but left a claim which his descendant, Babar, made 
good, establishing on it the Moghal Empire, which, at its height, extended 
*to the southern limits of the Dekkan. The great administrative ability of 
Akbar, the contemporary of Queen Elizabeth, made the Moghal control 
effective throughout his domain, but, as in all Oriental rule, the limbs were 
loosely knit to the trunk ; the central power decreased with distance from, 
the Court at Delhi, and the Emperor’s deputies one by one asserted inde- 
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pcndencc. Continual religious persecution welded the Sikhs, originally no 
more than a dissenting sect of Hindus, into a military and political com- 
munity of the best fighting material in the country, and when a suitable 
leader was found in Ranjit Singh, the Panjab beyond the Satlaj was detached 
altogether from the throne of Delhi. Long before this, however, the rule 
of the Moghal had been almost destroyed by the upheaval of the Maratha 
race in the western Dekkan. The warlike and predatory instincts of this 
people*were directed towards a common object by the strong man of the 
moment, Shiwaji, to whose standard the men of the Ghats and plains 
alike rallied to overrun India from Tanjore to Delhi, and to establish States 
under their own chieftains from Kathiawar in the west to Orissa in the 
east. There then set in the old tendency to disintegration. Chief intrigued 
against chief, and shifting alliances were formed and broken, reducing the 
land to chaos. Earl)' in the eighteenth century, the rival local chiefs 
began to depend less on combinations amongst themselves than upon 
the co-operation of the English or French settlements on the coasts. The 
departure of the Europeans from a policy of purely commercial develop- 
ment to the participation in Indian dynastic struggles was initiated by 
the French ; but whilst the hold of that nation on southe* waned, 

that of the British was gradually extended from the coas' interior, 

as the Maratha and Moghal authority fell to pieces. .1 an ally to 

be made use of in local disputes, the British grew t _ the arbiters of 
the differences in which those disputes originated, a.id proceeded to the 
position of pacificator general, and, finally, of paramount ruler throughout 
the whole of the peninsula and the greater part of the Ganges valley. It 
is a remarkable fact, worth noting in connection with this aspect of the 
geography of the country, that with the exception of the chiefs of Rajputana. 
Kathiawar, and the Malabar coast, not one of the principal States of India 
is ruled by a dynasty native to it. It must also be borne in mind that, with 
the same exceptions, most of these States are only the mushroom growth of 
the closing years of the eighteenth century, when the whole of India was 
in confusion almost antbunting to anarchy. Thus, throughout the greater 
part of India, the political history of the last century and a half ha- been 
practically that of the replacement of a precarious and recent domination 
of foreign Asiatics by a stronger and more enduring control by foreign 
Europeans. Setting aside accretions of territory within the confines of India 
proper, the British Indian Empire comprises important acquisitions by con- 
quest during the latter part of the nineteenth century, such as the Panjab, 
Sindh, and the two sections of Burma, while the political, as distinguished 
from the administrative, frontier of India has been extended by negotia- 
tion, or assertion of a “ sphere of influence” over parts of the wild country 
on the confines of Burma and China, over the frontier of semirindependent 
territory between India and Afghanistan, and over Baluchistan and the 
adjoining Mekran coast. The mutiny of 1857 led to the transfer of the 
administration of India from the Honourable East India Company to 
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the British Crown in 1858, and in 1877 India was declared an Empire. 

Government. — The link between the authority exercised in the 
Indian Empire and that vested in the Sovereign and the Government of 
thfc United Kingdom is the Secretary of State for India, a member of the 
British Ministry, aided by the Council of India, consisting of civil and military 
officers, lawyers and merchants, all having long experience of India in 
their different capacities. Whilst exercising a general supervision and 
control over the administration, the Secretary of State is the sole respon- 
sible adviser of the Government of the day on all questions concerning 
India with which that Government is called upon to deal. The ; dual 
government of the Dependency is conducted bv a Governor-Gei *r.d, 
conventionally, though not legally, entitled the Vic roy, who is aided >y a 
Council of civil and military officials, in Calcutta 01 Simla. sur\i\ I of 
the time when British power was confined to the peninsular coasts, md 
when communication between distant parts was difficult, is found in 
Madras and Bombay, the heads of which, with their Council", are . till 
appointed, like the Governor-General, directly by the 
British Government. The more recent acquisitions, 
such as the Panjab, the upper Gangctic valley, known 
till 1901 as the North-West Provinces — a survival of 
the early days of British rule— recently changed to the 
more appropriate title of the United Provinces (Agra 
and Oudh), the newer province of Upper and Lower 
Fig. 24S.— Hid star of Burma, together with the older province of Lower 
huh, 1, the native of Bengal, are under Lieutenant-Governors. The smaller 
i.it, lnd.au Emptn. divisions 0 f British territory, Assam, the Central Pro- 
vinces, Coorg, Ajmer and Berar, and the North-West Frontier Province, 
separated from the Panjab in 1901, are administered by a Chief Commis- 
sioner immediately subordinate to the Central Government. The supremd 
legislative authority is vested in the Governor-General, who, for the pur- 
pose of framing laws, appoints, under various systems of nomination and 
election, a number of local advisers from the provinces, as additional 
members of his Council. For administrative purposes each province is 
subdivided into districts of unequal area under a single officer. In 
all there are 250, with a mean area of just under 4,000 square miles, 
and an average population of nearly 900,000. The extremes, however, 
range from Simla, with only 100 square miles, to a frontier district in 
Upper Burma, with 19,000, and from a population of 19,000 on the 
coast of Burma, to one of nearly 4 millions in MaimaYisingh, near the 
apex of the great Bengal delta. The main feature in the administration 
is the insignificant proportion borne by the European clement to the 
native throughout the far-reaching and elaborate system under which a 
vast and illiterate population is developing its own civilisation, protected,, 
but not directed, by foreign authority. Taking into account the 75,000 
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British troops and all the professional and mercantile population of that 
race, the proportion is one Briton to 3,000 Indians. In the service of the 
State, irrespective of the 800 British officials occupying the more respon- 
sible posts, and the whole of the subordinate staff, which is Indian, ncjtyfess 
than 97 per cent, are natives of the country. Nearly two-fifths of the 
territory and just below a quarter of the population is not under direct 
British administration, but is ruled by native chiefs, over whom the 
Government exercises the authority of a paramount Power only. Speaking 
generally, the same protection against usurpation or encroachment, and 
the same obligation of loyalty and good government are extended to the 
lord of a dozen villages, who happened to be in lawful possession when 
his engagement with the British Government was concluded, as to the 
ruler of the twelve millions of the State of Haidrabad. 

Occupations of the People. — The conditions that make this 
unprecedented system of government both possible and suitable to the 
country are to be found first in the divergent interests and aspirations of 
sectional rivals, religious and racial, which are repressed by strong and 
impartial administration, and then in the economic 
distribution of the population. Not merely is the 
overwhelming majority of the masses of India 
purely agricultural, but by the character of the 
tenure of land and of the social system prevailing 
over most of the country, it is also attached in a 
remarkable degree to its birthplace. The bulk of 
the population lives in villages, a term which in- 
cludes both a collection of dwellings and the land 
tilled by the inhabitants, each forming an inde- 
pendent community, complete in itself, even to 
the administration of its own affairs, and providing subsistence for 
both its cultivators and artisans. Throughout nearly the whole country 
the land is held, either nominally or in practice, by peasant proprietors, 
in small holdings with security of tenure, so far as it is possible tor the 
State to secure it. The system of caste restricts in most cases social and 
industrial ambition within very narrow limits, and this, together with the 
diversity of language and climate, tends to make migration to more favoured 
localities a matter of inconvenience and hardship, rather than ot advan- 
tage. Every circumstance in the village life is discouraging to mobility, 
co-operation, or to common interests of a public character,. Stationary 
pursuits accordingly are the rule, and the mass of the people is engaged 
in cultivation, cattle or sheep breeding, fishing, or the like rural occupations, 
and no more than 5 per cent, is attracted into aggregates large enough 
to be considered as towns. Home industries are largely practised, though 
the custom of the craftsman does not usually extend beyond the village to 
which he is affiliated, or its immediate neighbourhood. The tradition of the 
delicate work to which Indian art owes its reputation, still survives, but these 
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fine products never entered into the economic life of the ma -es, and throve 
only upon the fitful and precarious patronage of native court . The congre- 
gation of the workmen into factories is a feature ot the pro- cut generation, 
an^ias taken strong root in the cotton industry of the west 1 >ust and in that 
of jute in Calcutta and its neighbourhood. Cawnpore, toe. in the upper 
Ganges valley, is a centre of both cotton and leather work. Among other 
modern industries which have attracted a fair number of the lower cIusncn 
are the tea gardens of x\ssam, the Xilgiri hills and the sub-Himalavan 
region, the indigo works of Behar and Oudh, and the iron-smelting and 
coal mines of Bengal. Agriculture, however, remains the mainstay of 
the country, and the trading classes, spread all over India, rural and 
urban, are chiefly engaged in the collection and distribution of field pro- 
duce, accompanied, in nearly every case, by money-lending, the traditional 
function of their class in the east. 

Trade. — The development of the great seaports has afforded an oppor- 
tunity to the upper class of traders of which they have been quick in 
availing themselves. Before the British were in power, the foreign export 
trade of India consisted chiefly of art fabrics or luxuries, valued at not 
more than a million sterling per annum. It has since expanded amongst 
the masses in place of the comparatively few, and the peasant profits, not 
the handicraftsman. Its annual value, excluding treasure, is now about 
1,200 millions of rupees, or over 80 millions sterling. The items vary in 
proportion, but the average order is as follows : Grain, 180 million rupees 
(including rice, chiefly from Burma, 130 millions ; and wheat, from 
northern India, about 40 millions) ; then, raw Cotton, from western 
India, 140 millions, and Oil Seeds about 170 millions ; raw Jute, from 
Bengal, no millions; Tea, Opium, hides and skins, some 85 millions 
each. Indigo has fallen from 53 millions in 1895 to 18 millions in 1*701, 
owing to the successful competition of artificial products. Lac and raw- 
wool follow at an interval which varies considerably from year to year. 
The result of the new departure in manufacturing industry is seen in an 
increasing export of jute goods now valued at anout 80 million rupees, and 
of cotton yarn, principally to China, valued at about 50 millions, with half 
that value in coarse fabrics, popular in East Africa. The impoi t trade has 
relatively outstripped the export, although, owing mainly to the employ- 
ment of British capital in industrial and commercial enterprise and the 
necessary liquidation in England of part of the cost of British officials 
and troops, the actual value of the imports is considerably below that of 
the exports. Taking the sixty years ending with 1896, in 1836, the imports 
of merchandise were 30 per cent, of the total and 39 per cent, at the end of 
the period, the rate of increase having been 930 pet- cent, in the exports, anti 
no less than 1419 ‘in the imports. The latter consist largely of cotton and 
woollen piece goods, metal and harchvare, machinery, railway plant, and 
luxuries such as silk and sugar, with a rapidly increasing demand for 
mineral oil, European clothing, and a fairly constant market for British coal. 
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Communications. — In former days, owing to the want of protection 
and t ho heavy and frequent transit duties levied by each State on goods 
mere I. passing through it, but little use was made of the seaports by the 
inland countries. The improved rou^is are now freely used, and the great 
watej ways of the Ganges, Brahmaputra and Irawadi, and, to a fess 
extent, the lower Indus, are crowded at certain seasons with small craft 
plying between the coast and the interior. Trunk roads connect all the 
principal towns, and in the Gangetic valley, Orissa, and further south on the 
east coast, canals have been opened to aid local traffic. Thus, for short dis- 
tances of two or even three hundred miles, the traditional modes of transport, 
by boat, cart, or pack animal, still hold their own. The most important 
change in trade, however, has been wrought by the development of 
railways, introduced in 1854. At first trunk lines were constructed, partly 
to connect the four or live chief 
cities, partly, also, for strategic 
purposes. Branch and chord 
lines followed, first for trade 
purposes, and then, again, to 
bring grain within reach of the 
tracts liable to failure of harvest 
when the rainfall was unpro- 
pitious. The general scheme 
has now been nearly com- 
pleted, except in Burma, 

Assam and Sindh, where link?- 
of considerable length are 
still under construction. The 
mileage open for traffic in 
March, 1901, was 25,035. 

The number of men em- 
ployed in 1897 was 283,000, 
of whom 4,660 were British. 

It was once held that for 
light traffic in thinly peopled 
districts, or where the ex- 
ports of produce aie not KiG. 250 . — The Railways «y India and Ceylon. 
likely to be heavy, or con- 
centrated into a few months of the year, a narrow gauge, lighter and 
cheaper than the standard, w’ould be sufficient ; certain spheres or tracts 
were accordingly assigned to be served by the narrow gauge, whilst the 
main arteries of foreign commerce, ending at the principal seaports, are 
on the broader gauge. The development of through traffic, however, has 
led to the linking up of se\ eral of the narrow-gauge systems, and in spite of 
the inconvenience and expense of transferring goods, at the junctions with 
the other lines, the use made of the lighter system is growing with the rest. 
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Finally, whilst the course of the Ganges and Indus is closely followed by 
various lines of rail, the same rivalry does not yet exist in the case of the 
Brahmaputra and Irawadi, on each of which, accordingly, passenger and 
goods steam-vessels ply throughout the year for many hundred miles. Simi- 
larly, the rugged coast between Bombay and Goa precludes access other- 
wise than by coasting steamer. Orissa, till recently in the same inconvenient 
position, has now a railway approaching completion which crosses the 
swamps which formerly interrupted its l^nd communication with Calcutta. 

Political Divisions. — To understand the political subdivisions of 
India, one must remember that the Empire has been built up by successive 
accretions, and that in all territorial demarcation the independent exist- 
ence of numerous protected States scattered over the country had to be 
regarded. The boundaries, therefore, are not necessarily in accordance 
with physical or linguistic distinctions, nor are they always such as 
would be the most convenient in the present day. Of late years, how- 
ever, changes have been made for administrative purposes, bringing the 
vatious charges more into harmony with modern conditions. The special 
features of urban development in the Indian Empire must also be taken 
into account. The natural resources of the country not being such as to 
attract people into large aggregates for industrial purposes, and, until 
within the last century or so, no tendency having existed towards foreign 
trade, the towns of India had almost all a political origin and development. 
The chief gathered together his forces in the situation most convenient 
for defence, and walled them in with the same object, including all 
the civil population necessary for their subsistence and comfort. The 
position was, therefore, usually on a hill or river. Occasionally, at 
the arbitrary command of the chief, the site was changed, and the 
whole nucleus of the town transported to a distance. Under the 
Moghal rule, the main conditions were the same, though the establish- 
ment was somewhat more enduring. The life of the place waxed 
and waned with the fortunes of the chief, and we thus find in different 
parts of the country vast areas covered with ruins, and large cities in a 
state of decay, due to the supersession or fall of their patron. But where 
the chief is still in power, the old conditions arc maintained, improved by 
participation in the modern advantages introduced under British auspices. 
Irrespective of these last, the most progressive cities of India arc, first, the 
seaports established under British rule. thcn the smaller towns which have 
profited by their position as railway centres, and, again, those which have 
been selected for military stations. The present tendency seems to be for 
a town to decay in proportion to its detachment from the modern or com- 
mercial clement in its life, and to rise where it shows a spirit of adaptation. 

Bengal, with a population of 74,745,000 under British administration, 
and 3,700,000 under petty chiefs, contains four well-defined regions. 
(1) Bengal proper consisting of the Delta and the low-lying land east and 
north of it, separated by hill ranges from Burma and Assam. (2) the 
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densely peopled plain of Bihar to the north-west, between the sub- 
Hinmlayan forests of Nipal and the Central Belt of hills which divide it 
from the valley of the Mahanadi. (3) The northern section of that belt, 
known as Chutia Nagpur, a region of forest and tableland, held chiefly by 

descendants of the dark races. (4} Orissa, a coun- 
try of low coast backed by forest-clad hills. Politi- 
cally the old presidency was divided in 1905 into 
Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam. * 

Nearly the whole of Bengal may be said to be 
very fertile ; and, though parts of Bihar lie within 
the zone of uncertain rainfall, the density of 
population throughout the province averages nearly 
Fig. 251.— Average popti. 500 per square mile. Except in the dryer tract 
of Lower Bengal. o* northern Bihar, rice is by far the predominant 

crop. The ppppy is grown for the preparation 
of opium in the same tracts as wheat and indigo, and jute is a favourite 
staple in the north and east. The economic position of the province of 
Bengal differs from that of most of the rest of India in the existence of 
a large class of landlords, the creation of the early British administration, 
intervening between the cultivator and the State, who hold their estates 
at a quit-rent fixed at the end of the eighteenth century, when the land 
lacked both labour and security of possession. The linguistic distinc- 
tions of Bengali, Uriya, and Hindi, together with the large Musalman 
element in Bihar and eastern Bengal, and the centralisation of business and 
professional employment in Calcutta, 
render the province peculiarly void of 
cohesion. 

Towns of Bengal. — Calcutta , the 
creation of an early generation of 
British “ adventurers,” is situated some 
thirty miles up the Hugh mouth of 
the Gangetic system. With its suburbs, 
it contains a population approaching a 
million. The city is emphatically mer- 
cantile, but of late years jute and paper 
manufactures have been established in 
the neighbourhood, whilst the residence 
of the Governor-General and the large 
body of officials surrounding him 
materially adds to the population 
during a part of the year. The other 
great cities of Bengal originated in the 
Musalman occupation, when the Deputy 
Governors of the Moghal became practi- 
cally independent chiefs. Patna rose on the site of the former capital of 
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an ancient Buddhist monarchy, and as the centre of a large and wealthy 
agricultural tract it still enjoys a certain local reputation. In this it 
resembles its compeer in eastern Bengal, Dacia , the centre of a 
Musalman population almost entirely recruited by conversion from the 
dark and semi-Brahmaniscd tribes of the Delta. Its repute for the 
weaving of fine muslins has died out, but it is a centre of collection 
and distribution for Calcutta and the nearer port of Chittagong, and 
thus just holds its own against decay. The next large town is Caja, 
in South Bihar, a centre of religion for the Brahmans in the present day, 
as it was for the Buddhists in times of yore. Its population is rising 
with the improved railway communication with the trunk lines. Murshi- 
dabad, the later Musalman capital of the province, has waned to a small local 
centre, and its compeers, Bhagalpur and Monghyr, are practically stationary. 
Cuttack , capital of the Orissa division, maintains the rate of growth pre- 
vailing in the rural neighbourhood, but with the completion of the new 
trunk line of rail from the east coast is likely to take a higher commercial 
position. 

The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh include the upper 
valley of the Ganges and a small portion of the hill region of the Central 
Belt, to the south, and of the Himalaya, on the noith. The population of 
48+ millions, including 800, 000 under petty chiefs, is mostly settled on 
the fertile plains, with a density of 536 per square mile m Oudh, and an 
average of 432 for the whole province. While the physical conformation 
and ethnographic distiibution are less varied than those of Bengal, there 
is*far more diversity in the produce of the soil. Rice gives place to millets 
in the south and centre, and to wheat in the noith and west, varied with 
pulse and cotton. Towards the cast the poppy is cultivated to a con- 
siderable extent, as in Bihar, for the preparation of opium ; indigo, too, 
reappears, and rice regains a part of its importance. The western and 
southern tracts of the province, however, are within the zone of uncertain 
rainfall, and during the last thirty years have suffered from famine severely 
on four occasions. 

Towns of the North-West Provinces. — The number of small 
towns is above the average of India, owing mainly to the number of 
petty chiefs formerly, and in later years to the assignment oi large 
estates for colonisation by private enterprise. There arc no less than 
'teix large cities. Three of these owe their situation to convenience 
of access to the sacred river. Mother Ganges, where it combines 
navigability with religious merit. Benares heads the list, and main- 
tains its rank as the chief religious centre of the Brahmans. Cawn- 
forCy though in the midst of Hindu traditions, stands now in the van 
of the manufacturing enterprise of upper India. The Musalman name 
of Allahabad has been adopted for the Prayag , or Confluence, of the 
Hindus. Tfie town is placed at the junction of the Ganges and her 
sacred sister, the lamna, and in modern times has been popularised as 
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a pilgrimage centre by the junction of the trunk railway lines from 
northern, eastern and western India. I11 the same way, Agra, one of the 
Moghal capitals, has been saved from decay by its recent connection with 
the western railway system on the one hand, and that of the central 
Gangetic valley on the other. A second town originating with the tem- 
porary dominion of a local Musalman chief, is Bareli , in the sub-Himalaya 
plain, and now, like Meerut , both a railway and a manufacturing centre of 
rising importance, not unaided by the addition of large British military 
settlements in the suburbs. Mirzapur , on the other hand, which once 
enjoyed, from its position on the Ganges, a large through trade in cotton 
and a considerable local weaving industry, is decreasing in population. 
In Oudh the caprice of a local chief is well shown in the establishment of 
Lucknow, a city with, even in its decadence, over a quarter of a million 
inhabitants, in supersession of its neighbour, Faizabad , itself an adjunct 
(it the Brahmanic centre of Ajudhia , on the Ghogra, which does not now 
contain 11x1,000 people. The industrial arts fostered by an Oriental court 
still flourish in Lucknow, owing to the custom of the surrounding land- 
lords, and, to some extent, of the British station, which, since the Mutiny, 
has been a large one. in the north of the province, Momdabad and 
Shiihiclhinpur have developed a considerable industry in sugar. 

The Panjab, in its modern extension, comprises not merely the 
valley of the Indus and its great tributaries, but a portion of the Jamna 
system. The new Frontier Province lies to the west of the Indus, and 
contains an area of 16,500 square miles, and a population of about 
2\ millions, chiefly Musalmans, of Pathan or Afghan descent. The State 
o! Kashmir, too, has been confirmed in its suzerainty over the frontier 
chieftainships of the Hindu Kush range and the upper Indus valley. 
Thus the 20 millions directly administered by the British Govern- 
ment is increased bv the population of the States under Sikh, Musalman 
and small Hindu chiefs to nearly 25 millions. The density of population 
is greatest in the plain of the five rivers. The Himalayan valleys and the 
vast plains of the sparsely watered south-west show but a low density, and 
Kashmir is thickly peopled only in the valley of that name. The remarkable 
mixture of races to which history testifies, has been to all practical purposes 
eliminated over almost the whole province by the more dominant distinc- 
tion of religion. The orthodox Brahmanic creed flourishes along the # 
Jamna and in the sub-Himalaya. I11 the centre of the plains the Sikh 
community is pre-eminent, whilst the tendency of Islam to prevail grows 
stronger towards the west. The northern origin of the mass of the 
peasantry is apparent in their superior physique to the men of other pro- 
vinces, like whom they are mainly cultivators, with a special system of 
village organisation. Towards the south-west the absence of irrigation 
and the expanse of open land covered with coarse grass have given 
importance to pasture and cattle-breeding ; but elsewhere the autumn 
crop supplies the millets and fodder for the year, whilst the spring harvest 
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is chiefly composed of pulse and, above all, of wheat and barley, of which 
the frontier province is one of the principal exporters. 

Towns of the Panjab and Frontier. — Setting on one side the 
numerous middle-class towns due to the wheat trade and to the extension 
of railways which has raised it to importance, the larger centres of the 
Panjab are of peculiarly modern and definite origin. Dtihi, no doubt, 
stands on the ruins of ten cities, one over the other, and ft"' miles round 
the country tells the tale of past grandeur and decay; but the existing 
city, the only one associated in India with the imperial idea, owes its 
position and fame to the Moghul dynasties. At the time of the highest 
prosperity of that line, the city was known as the camp of the Emperor, 
and, when he moved northwards during the hot season, three-fourths of 
the population migrated with him. Delhi has now begun an industrial 
career on European lines, which, with a large wheat and produce market, 
and direct communication with all parts of upper India by rail, ensures 
its prosperity. Multan stands exactly where a city always has stood since 
history began, near the junction of the five rivers with the Indus, on the 
edge of the desert, and touching the border land between upper India and 
Sindh. Peshawar, at the mouth of the Khaibar Pass, has in like manner 
been selected by uncounted generations as an outpost against invasion. 
The existing town, however, now the capital of the Frontier Province, is 
to a great extent the creation of the great Sikh chief, Ranjit Singh, and, 
under British control, contains a population nearly as much Central Asiatic 
as Indian in its appearance and composition. Lahore is still what Ranjit 
Singh made it, the political capital of the Panjab, and it is also a con- 
siderable railway centre. Amritsar remains the head-quarters of the Sikh 
religion, and is a place of industrial note, especially in textile trades. Its 
situation, in the middle of a fertile plain, as well as its sacred reputation, 
probably induced the Sikh leaders, when they had established a military 
authority, to substitute, as their centre, a more defensible position on the 
banks of the Ra\i. The modern military station of Amhala , however, 
and the fortified position of Rawalpindi, stand on the dry plain. The Sikh 
States lie mostly in the east and centre of the province, and the Musalman 
chief of Bhawalpur rules along the frontier between the Panjab, Raj- 
pulana and Sindh. 

Sindh was placed, on its acquisition in 1844, under the Government 
of Bombay, from which, however, it is separated geographically by a band 
of desert, and communication, accordingly, has to be maintained by sea. 
It is bordered on the west by a line of barren mountains, and on the east 
by sand-hills and desert. The small area of arable land in the latter 
tract is* the only part of the province where cultivation is dependent 
upon the rainfall, which, though scanty, suffices for the light crop of 
millet and pulse entrusted to it. The delta receives a heavier fall 
and absorbs a considerable amount of moisture from the sea-vapour, 
but the rest* of the Indus valley and its neighbourhood is cultivated 
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either after the annual inundation or by means of artificial irrigation from 
the gu it river. Rice and millets are the main crop.s, but wheat is now 
grown to an increasing extent on the borders of the Panjab. In this 
part of Sindh the climate is almost rainless. It is also the hottest and one 
of the coldest in the country. 

Towns of Sindh. — The opening of Karachi harbour has attracted 
the gi eater part of the produce trade of north-western India with foreign 
count 1 ies, the result being to raise the population more than 58 per cent, in 
the 2' > years ending with 1901. l'atla, the old capital of the Indus delta, 
has fallen into decay. Haulrabad, at the apex, lies considerable trade and 
local industries are active, especially since road and rail communication 
has been extended. In upper Sindh, the old commercial capital, Shikarpur, 
enjoys a reputation far beyond what its size would imply, since it contains 
a relatively large population of merchants who for generations have done 
business as far as the Caspian, Samarcand, and even Moscow. It is one 
of the comparatively few instances in India of a town being established and 
flourishing upon almost entirely commercial, considerations. It stands in 
the open plain, bordering on the desert which has to be crossed before 
reaching the highways leading to Kabul and Herat respectively, through 
Afghan territory, and thus constitutes the trade complement of Kandahar. 
The situation of Sakkar, on the Indus at a point where the rocky banks 
admit of its being bridged, has raised the town to a new position ; its 
business, both by rail and river, is considerable, and its strategic import- 
ance in excess of its size. The population of Sindh, over 3,200,000, is 
otherwise but thinly scattered over the rural tracts, with an average of 
no more than 68 to the square mile. 

Bombay. — The Province of Bombay is irregular in shape and distribu- 
tion, and a large number of comparatively small protected States are 
scattered throughout British districts, especially in the north and south. 
In the north is the fertile low-lying tract of Gujarat, rising to the hill 
lands of the central plateaux. Stretching eastwards from this lies the 
productive Tapti valley, as far as the confines of Berar and the Central 
Provinces. The Konkan forms a long narrow strip, mostly of shallow soil, 
along the coast, as far as the nearest approach of the Ghats to the sea, in 
Kanara. Above this lies the great tableland of the Dekkan, of which the 
portion within this province is about 200 miles in breadth, with a soil 
fertile in the lower, or depressed situations, light and shallow in the 
higher, and the greater part exposed to an unusual extent to the chance of 
failure of rain. As the rivers derive their supply entirely from the south- 
western air-current, the same cause which renders irrigation necessary in a 
bad season also shortens the supply of water in the reservoirs formed at 
the heads of the Ghat valleys to feed the channels. Hence the compara- 
tively frequent occurrence of agricultural distress. The linguistic divisions 
of the province, though strongly marked, do not coincjjge with the 
geographical, except as regards Gujarat. Marathi, which prevails exclu- 
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sively over the Tapti valley and the Konkan, and also, of course, in its 
home, the northern Dekkan, fades imperceptibly into Kanarcse towards the 
south and south-east. The population, especially in Gujarat, is remarkable 
for its relatively high proportion of the trading element, and merchants 
of this tract are found plying their trade all over the west and south of 
India, and even venturing to Zanzibar, Mauritius and Madagascar. The 
mean density in which the population of 15 millions is distributed, is 
just over 201 per square mile. The people subsist on the cultivation not 
only of millets, rice, wheat, pulses, and other food crops, as in most Indian 
provinces, but also of cotton, of which the west coast and Tapti valley have 
almost a monopoly for the foreign market. The commercial character of 

the upper classes i- reflected 
in the unusually ■■igh pro- 
portion of the urban popu- 
lation, which reaches 20 per 
cent., or moa* than double 
that of India as a whole. 

Towns of Bombay. — 
Pombav, the business capital 
of the province, is entirely a 
British creation. Its acqui- 
sition in the dowry of Cathe- 
rine of Braganza was at first 
hardly appreciated by its 
new owners, IVpvs notin 
in his Diary that “The Portu- 
gal", it appears, have (housed 
us in the island of Bombaim.” 
It has a population of 770,000, 
the plague having killed or 
"cared away over 40,000 since 
1IS91. Its trade goes mostly 
by the Suez Canal to the 
West, or by Singapore to the Hast, with a rising share m the commerce of 
southern Arabia and east Africa. In Gujarat is the old Musalman capital, 
Ahmcdabad , now a military station, a railway centre and a manufacturing 
town, with much through trade in cotton and wheat. Surat, the first 
trading centre of the British in India, has ceased to be a seaport, owing 
to the silting up of the mouth of the Tapti. Poona , the capital of the 
Maratha power under the Peshwa, and still the headquarters during 
the raiiiy season of the Provincial Government, retains much of its former 
character in the absence of modern trade-bustle and the predominance of" 
the Brahman element. SJiolapur, on the other hand, in the north-east of 
the Dekkan, and Huhli in the south-west, have thrown themselves into the 
stream of modern progress, and set up large cotton factories and railway 
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work 1 respectively. The same tendency is visible in several of the smaller 
towns, some of which are highly progressive. 

Berar. — The small province of Berar lies between the Satpura and the 
Dckkan, and, with the exception of a hilly tract to the south and a smaller one 
to the north, consists of a level and very fertile plain. The inhabitants, 
reduced by famine from nearly 3 millions to 2,754,000, are almost' all 
Maratha by race, with a sprinkling in the north of the dark hill tribes. 
The agriculture is noteworthy, because, of all the provinces, Berar alone 
produces relatively more for export than for home consumption. It has a 
fair staple of cotton, and excellent oil seeds and wheat. This advantage 
has conduced to the conversion of local markets into the resort of foreign 
traders, Indian and European, and thus, although the chief towns, Ellich- 
pur and Auiraoti, are small, they are busy at the harvest season out of 
proportion to their permanent population. 

Central Provinces. — The irregular tract known as the Central 
Provinces comprises, first, the nucleus of the hills and plains round Nagpur ; 
then, the Narbada valley with the broken country to the north, forming 
part of the Central Belt of hills, and, thirdly, the plain of Chattisgarh to the 
M.ihanadi, with the wild forest tract separating it from Orissa on the east, 
and the Telugu country of Madras and Haidrabad on the south. In the 
Nagpur division and high up the Narbada valley, the Maratha element 
predominates, whilst throughout the hill tracts, and over a great part of the 
eastern plains, the dark tribes, either in their primitive purity of race or 
largely mixed with settlers from the Gangetic plain, are in possession. 
The valleys and the Chattisgarh plain arc fertile. The north and west 
produces most wheat, millets, and pulses ; the east more rice, blending 
towards the west with the dryer crops. The hills and forest tracts pro- 
duce little but light crops of the smaller millets. The population of 10 
millions in the area under British administration shows a density of x 14 
per square mile, against 125 before the last famine, and the corresponding 
figure for the 2 millions in the petty native States is only 67 against 73. 

Towns of the Central Provinces. — Xagpur. the centre of the 
Maratha power of the Bhonsle family, has the beginnings of a con- 
siderable trade in produce and of the cotton industry. 'Jabalpur, com- 
manding the upper Narbada valley, and on the trunk line between the 
coast and upper India, is a local centre of the wheat trade. Saugor, 
a military station in the heart of the central hill belt adjoining the 
Gangetic valley, has merely local importance. The old Musalman 
capital, Ihtrhanpttr, on the Tapti, stands still, and much of its industrial 
anil commercial repute has passed to modern places. On the other 
hand, Raipur, the chief town of the fertile Chattisgarh plain, has reaped 
the benefit of its recent connection with the railway system joining 
Nagpur with Bengal, not in permanent residents so much as in traffic in 
wheat and rice, attracting a well-to-do Heating population during the 
season. In other parts of the province the pacification of the country 
generally has tended to the expansion of the native tendency to trade at 
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movable weekly markets supplied from the larger centres, i alher than to 
the establishment of new towns. 

Madras. — The Province of Madras comes next to the Gangetio 
provinces in population, containing 38 millions of people, with a mean 
density of 269 per square mile. In addition, there are States politically con- 
nected with it, with a population of over 4 millions and the high density of 
420. The distribution, however, is very uneven. The fertile strips along the 
north-east and the south-west coasts differ in physical character from the 
rest. .The hill)* country which hems in the former is of the same descrip- 
tion as that to the south-east of the adjacent Central Provinces. The 
Malabar coast is separated from the tableland hy more rugged country, 
especially where the Ghats widen out into the Nilgiri on one side and 
tl 5 e Anamalai range on the other. The more or less ilat region along the 
east coast is far wider, and the edge of the tableland in that direction is 
but faintly defined until it approaches the Nilgiri in the south. Thus, 

the physical divisions of the province 
correspond fairly closely with the cli- 
matic. First, the tract dependent upon 
the north-cast air-current, from Orissa to 
Cape Comorin : then, the sphere of the 
full force of the south-west air-current, 
and finally the tableland between the 
two, subject, like the rest of the Dckkan, 
to light rain and occasional drought. 
The den-e population along the coast is 
supported mainly bv rice, which the un- 
failing rainfall on the west and the great 
irrigation works from the three chief 
rivers on the east, render amply sufficient. 
The former of these tracts is rich in 
spices, coco-nut, and, since British occu- 
pation, in coffee and tea. Millets and oil seeds, with a little cotton, are the 
staple crops of the uplands. These differences, with those of language, and 
the wide development of the caste spirit, keep the people apart to an 
unusual extent. 

Towns of Madras. — Large towns, with the exception of the sea- 
ports, are little more than local trading centres, or, like Tanjorc, the 
former residence of a chief and his court. Madras, with a population 
of over half a million, is, like Calcutta and Bombay, the result of 
British occupation^ and was, in fact, the first permanent territorial 
possession of the Company. It has, however, few manufactures, and, 
owing to its open roadstead, far less trade than its fellows, and the develop- 
ment of the smaller ports such as Negapatam, Coconada, Calicut, Manga- 
lore and Tuticorin, diverts much of the exports which would otherwise 
have been obliged to seek an outlet through the capital, Madras, accord- 
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ingly, K relatively more of a literary and professional centre than either 
Calcutta or Bombay. The same feature is to be found in Madura and 
Combat oitam ; Trichi nopoly has considerable local business to keep it 
up. Tanjore, with about tiie same population as its neighbour Coin- 
bacon. un, is both the centre of the most densely peopled tract in 
southern India, along the lower Kavari, and has the tradition of a 
native Court, which only ceased to exist in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, so that the classes attracted by its favour have not yet died 
out. Bellary, like Trichinopoly, is the centre of a large agricultural 
tract, though by no means to be compared with the south in fertility 
and population. It has, however, railway communication with east 
and west, and a large military suburb. Calicut, the principal port of 
Malabar, is a town of ancient fame as the capital of the Zamorin, and 
has revived of late years its long-standing trade with the West. On the 
east coast, Negapatam, has opened considerable trade with Ceylon, Burma, 
and Singapore. The same enterprise is found in the smaller ports to 
the northwards on that coast, Coconada and Masulipatam. Salem is an 
important local centre, and used to have a good reputation for its steel and 
iron, now declining, partly owing to foreign competition, partly to ^he want 
of cheap fuel for the wasteful method of smelting in practice. 

Assam. — The frontier province of Assam, in its correct limitation to 
the Brahmaputra valley and the adjacent hills and mountains, is not 
considered by its people to form part of India, and some discontent 
was caused in 1905 when it was united with parts of Bengal to form the 
new province of Eastern Bengal and . Issam. Before this political 
regrouping the administration of Assam, including the outlying hills 
and the Slate of Manipur, contained a population of over 6 millions, 
about half of which belonged to the southern portion. The mean 
density of population in the province was 112 per square mile, but 
this is a figure of no practical value, since in the Surma valley 
the density is 319, in the Assam valley 117, and in the hill country 
only 25. There are no towns of more than 14,000 inhabitants. 
Sylhet, the chief market of the Surma valley, reaches that number, 
and Ganhati, a central landing-stage on the Brahmaputra, has rather 
less. The political headquarter station is Shillong, high up in the 
Khasia hills. In 1897 it was almost levelled to the ground by an earth- 
quake. About two-thirds of the crops raised consist of rice. A small area 
is under jute and oil seeds, and in the hills small patches are cleared for 
coarse grains. The great feature in the agriculture of the province is the 
recent development of the tea-planting industry, originally entirely con- 
ducted by British capital under British supcrintendeifce, but now shared 
by natives of the country. The average annual tea export of India 
between 1897 and 1902 exceeded 170,000,000 lbs., to which Assam is the 
largest contributory. 

Burma. — The province of Burma is still divided for administrative 
purposes into Upper and Lower, and these titles very fairfy. connote the 
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climatic difference between the two. The further subdivision geographically 
suggested is that into plains and hill tracts. Lower Burma, whether the 
Anikan strip, partly colonised from Bengal, the Tcnasscrini strip, bordering 
upon Malay characteristics, or the intervening delta of Pegu, is emphati- 
cally a damp or rice-producing region. The riverain tracts of Upper 
Burma, on the other hand, lie high and dry, unswept by any strong vapour- 
laden winds, liable, accordingly, to drought, and producing millet, oil seeds, 
cotton, and a little wheat, with rice wherever, as near hills, there is sufficient 
moisture. The population, again, is well demarcated, not according to the 
two great territorial divisions, but into those of the Irawadi valley, whether 
in the Lower or the Upper division, and the darker and uncivilised tribes 
of the hills. Throughout the rice tracts communication is difficult and 
trade confined to local centres on rivers or creeks. The railway now 
intersects Burma from north to south, with branches to the principal out- 
lying markets. Next to rice, of which the export? amount to not f ar 
below half the estimated produce, the chief material sent abroad is teak 
timber and cutch, or catechu. 

Towns of Burma. — The population of io.i millions, scattered over 
about 237,000 square miles, shows a very low density, and, with the 
exception oi Mandalay, the capital of the late King of Upper Burma, 
and the comparatively new seaports, the towns are chiclly little more 
than local markets. MiunitiLiy , well situated on the Irawadi, attracted 
most of the trade from the north and east. The great outlet, however, of 
the produce of the province, is Rangoon, in the delta, rapidly increasing 
in population. The former local capital, grouped round a celebrated 
Buddhist temple, ha> become a busy seaport, with a considerable number 
of commercial establishments attracted from India and even China, in 
addition to the strong British element now settled there. Mauhiuun , the 
next port in importance, has about one-tenth the trade of Rangoon, 
and exports chiefly timber and other forest produce. The centre of the 
trade of the Arakan coast is at Akyab. but it has little beyond local 
influence. In the north of Upper Burma the town of Bhiuno , on the 
Irawadi, though very small as yet, is likely to increase considerably, both 
as the only town on the Chinese frontier, and, also, owing to its connec- 
tion with Mandalay and the rest of Burma by rail as well as steamer. 

Protected States of Rajputana, &c. — States not directly adminis- 
tered by the British but remaining under their own chiefs are scattered all 
over India. The greater number are congregated in the tract known as 
Rajputana, with its extension to the peninsula of Kathiawar on (lie west and 
to the plateau of Central India in the south-east. This vast region is parcelled 
out into States varying in area from the 37,000 square miles of Marwar to the 
four or five miles under a petty chief on the coast or embedded among more 
powerful neighbours in Central India. The subjects of Sindhia in Gwalior 
number two millions, of Jaipur, over 2\ millions, and several other chiefs 
rule more than a million. Whilst the south and east of Rajputana are fertile. 
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the west is principally desert, with from 7 to 60 people to the square mile. 
Central India comprises the Malwa plateau, the Chambal valley, and the 
hill country of Rcwah and Bundclkhand, all more or less favoured by nature, 
and far more densely peopled now than eighty years ago, when they were 
the cockpit of Indian rivalries. Acting upon the principle of confirming 
the possession of the actual chief at the time of the assumption of 
suzerainty, the British Government sterotyped the conditions of the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, so we find in power not only the ancient 
lines of Rajputs, at Udcpur, Jodhpur, R avail and Jaipur, with their offshoots 
in Kathiawar, but the Maratha military dynasties of Sindhia and Holkar, and 
the Pindari freebooters who had carved out little States for their families 
in those troublous times. These tracts have been included in the general 
system of Indian railways, and several of the chiefs have constructed 
feeder lines in their own territories, to the great advantage of the outlying 
parts of the country. Unfortunately, the eastern portion of both Rajpu- 
tana and Central India falls within the zone of liability to famine, and 
within the last half-century has been severely visited by that calamity on 
three or four occasions. The rest of the country, however, where not 
actually in the desert, is fertile and well watered, either naturally or by 
wells or channels. In every State the chief's headquarters constitute the 
principal town, and in addition to Jaipur with 160,000 and Gwalior with 

89.000 inhabitants, there are five towns of more than 50,000, each muen 
resembling the other in general features. Much of the territory of the 
Gaikwar of Baroda, with a population of just under 2 millions, is scattered 
in detached morsels in the midst of British districts and Kathiawar chief- 
tainships. Like the rest of Gujarat, the soil is remarkably fertile, and 
supports the heavy density of nearly three hundred people to tho Square 
mile. The central and most valuable portion of the State lies round 
Baroda, the capital. The city has considerable trade and a large pro- 
fessional element. There is no other town of importance in the State. 

Haidrabad. — The principal State in the Dekkan is that of Haidra- 
bad, founded by a Moghal viceroy, who asserted his independence on the 
wane of the empire of his sovereign. It is very compact, contains over 

82.000 square miles, and a population of over 11 millions. As it lies 
entirely on the Dekkan plateau, its subdivisions are mainly linguistic. 
Marathi prevails in the north and west ; Kanarese in the south-west, 
and Telugu, to the cast. All but a portion of the north and east 
lies within the famine zone. The soil is of much the same character as 
that of the Bombay Dekkan, but improves slightly towards the north- 
east. Recently there has been a successful attempt made to utilise 
the large coal deposits in the eastern portion of the State, and the 
supply from Singarcni is now in demand on railways for a considerable 
radius from the mines. As in the other States, the capital town, Haidrabad, 
absorbs most of the urban population of the Nizam’s territory. Its situa- 
tion seems to have been selected of yore with a view to defence, before the 

33 
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days of long range artillery, as it lies in a plain, watered by a small river, 
but with low hill forts at a short distance. The next town in size is an 
older Musalman foundation, Aurangabad, with a small population, also 
designed for strategic purposes in the early days of Dckkan expeditions. 

Mysore completes the list of Dekkan States. It lies, like Haidrabad, 
entirely on the tableland, bordering on the Ghats to the west, the Nilgiri 
on the south, and the edge of the plateau on the south-east. The area 
is about 28,000 .square miles, and the population about 5^ millions. The 
soil is more fertile on the whole than in the northern Dekkan, but most 
of the State lies under liability to drought. For fifty years, ending in 
1880, the State was under British rule, and the system then in force was 
continued after the rendition to a scion of the former reigning family. It 
is thus a fair example of foreign initiative under Indian administration. 
The general agricultural character of the State has been to a small extent 
relieved by the opening of gold mines in the south-eastern tract. The 
enterprise has not proved remunerative, from a financial standpoint, except 
to a few of the companies engaged, though the metal is certainly found 
in fair quantities. The long period of British administration, together 
with the still longer term of Musalman usurpation which preceded it, have 
obviated the usual concentration of the urban population round the palace 
of the chief. Thus Seringapatam, the Musalman capital, is now a small 
town, the descendants of Tippoo Sultan having been deported beyond the 
frontier of their late father’s dominion. Bangalore, the chief seat of the 
British in Mysore, is much larger. Mysore, the chief’s capital, doubtless 
suffers at present from the superior commercial advantages of its modern 
neighbour. Both, however, are now connected with the trunk lines of 
Madras and the northern Dekkan, a precaution taken after the great famine 
of 1877. The forests of Mysore, which lie along the Ghats and round the 
Nilgiri are, with Burma and the Assam lower ranges, the only haunt of the 
wild elephant left in India. They also furnish the greater part of the sandal 
wood used for carving and for the sacrificial ceremonies of the Brahmans, 
and in parts have been cleared for the growth of coffee by British planters. 

Travancore and Cochin. — South of Mysore, isolated amidst the 
mountains and lagoons of the extreme south-west of the peninsula, are 
the two little States of Travancore and Cochin, politically connected 
with the Government of Madras. Physically, these States resemble the 
neighbouring Malabar tract, and the people, numbering 3$ millions, are of 
much the same races and habits as to industry and occupations. The bar- 
rier set by caste between classes, however, is maintained inviolate, and 
society is altogether on a basis which, though prescribed by Bralunanic 
theory, the more accessible part of India has long .abandoned. 

Kashmir. — In Kashmir, on the other hand, a SJate almost equally 
isolated from India by the Himalayan ranges, the masses have long been 
converted to Islam, under the influence of the Moghal emperors who 
made, the valley their summer quarters. The State itself, however, has 
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been extended far beyond the valley, and includes a portion of the Upper 
Indus as well as the sub-Himalayan State of Jammu, from which the 
chief originally came. The inhabitants of the bleak plateau of Ladakh 
and of the gorges of Baltistan, are of the Tibetan type and language, 
and Buddhistic in faith. The people of the southern hills, again, differ' 
in race and language from those of the valley. The civilisation of Kashmir 
is practically centred in Srinagar, the capital, and Jammu, where the court 
spends the winter. The weaving and silver-working industries still survive 
in the capital, but the rest of the country is as purely agricultural as the 
plains of India. The outlying States of Hunza, Xagar and Chitral, which 
own the suzerainty of Kashmir, have only been brought within the sphere 
of British-Indian influence of late years. Their country is barren, except 
along the streams running through the deep valleys, which provide food 
for the sparse population. 

Baluchistan. — The territory known as' Baluchistan lies altogether 
beyond the geographical frontier of India, though included in its 
political area, the whole being a Protectorate under the British Govern- 
ment. It is bounded on the east by Sindh and the south-western 
Panjab ; on the west comes Persia ; on the north, Afghanistan, whilst 
the south touches the Indian Ocean. The coast, however, possesses 
no harbour, though there are two fairly convenient roadsteads at 
Gwadar and Sonmiani. This portion of Baluchistan boasts of the bad 
pre-eminence of being the hottest place in Asia, but its title is disputed 
by Aden and upper Sindh. A considerable part of the country is entirely 
desert, and none but a comparatively small tract along the Sindh border 
and a few valleys in the north-east is sufficiently well watered to pro- 
duce more than a scanty crop of grain or a little fruit. The area is about 
132,000 square miles, with a population of about 812.000. The prevailing 
races are the Brahui and the Baluch. The former predominate in the 
east, the latter towards the mountains and the Panjab. They are divided 
into eight States, one large and seven small ; the former, Klialat, exercis- 
ing a sort of suzerainty over the rest. There is no town of any importance. 
Khalat, the largest, contains only about 15,000 inhabitants. In the north 
of Baluchistan lies the portion ceded to the British on lease, with the 
addition of the valleys annexed from Afghanistan at the conclusion of the 
war in 1880, and those to the east, through the Sulaiman range, occupied 
in 1887 and 1889. The population of this tract is about ^08,000. The 
chief town is the military station of Quetta, with a population of about 
twenty-four thousand, including troops. The Sindh-Pishin railway and a 
line through the Bolan Pass connect Quetta and British Baluchistan with 
the Indus valley. * 

% The Andaman Islands. — The group of the Andaman Islands lies 
about 600 miles south of the mouth of the Hugh river, and some 160 
mil.es from the coast of Burma. The main portion consists of three 
narrow islands, mountainous and thickly clad with bamboo and -valuable 
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timber. The highest peak reaches 2400 feet above sea level. The rain- 
fall is heavy, as the islands lie in the direct course of the monsoon currents. 
The inhabitants, about 1,900 in number, appear to be of Negrito or Malay 
descent. They are very timid of strangers, and though attempts have 
been made to civilise those on the larger islands, only a few have settled 
down. Since 1789 the only use made of the Andamans by the Indian 
Government has been as a convict settlement. The present station at 
Port Blair, one of the finest harbours in the Kast, was established in 
1858, and contained, in 1901, ib.ooo convicts, warders, and officers. The 
islands constitute a Chief Cotnmissionership under the Government of 
India. The heavy and ivuduuous climate in the interior of the islands has 
prevented European exploration, but of late die natural resources of the 
country immediately round the settlement have been utilised and new 
products introduced. 

The Nikobar Islands. — This group is less than a third of tlu si/e 
of the Andamans, and forms a similar line stretching southward towards 
Sumatra, separated from the Andamans by the Ten Degree Channel in 
IO' X. They were occupied by the British in 1869, after a formal cession 
by the Dutch. The inhabitants, numbering about 0,300, are of two dis- 
tinct races, one of a Malay type, superior to the Andamanese, the other a 
Mongoloid, of lower civilisation, driven from the coast to the interior. 
The coco-nut palm, which is not found wild in the Andamans, flourishes 
and affords a plentiful supply of copra and fibre, to procure which some 
fifty or sixty vessels regularly visit the group. Unlike the Andamans, the 
Nikobar group contains no good harbour, and but a fair anchorage, at 
A 'anco'a ric. Owing to the rough sea and strong currents, there has never, 
apparently, been any intercourse between the two groups, an isolation 
which, perhaps, considering the natuie of the tribes, has conduced to 
their survival. 

The Lakadiv and Maldiv. — The island group of the Lakadiv 
consists of very numerous coral atolls, about 200 miles from the coast 
of Malabar. The Maldiv Islands form a long chain also of coral forma- 
tion, stretching to the south. Div, or Dvipa, means island in the languages 
derived from Sanskrit, and Laku probably means a hundred thousand, 
and Mala, a Dravidian equivalent of one thousand. The inhabitants of 
both are Muslim, probably of Arab origin, with a little of the fishing 
blood of the Opposite mainland added, in the Lakadiv. They live sparsely 
upon fish and, in the Maldiv, on the produce of their coco-nut palms, 
Which they sell in the Malabar or Ceylon markets. For administrative 
purposes, the Lakadiv, with a population of just over 10,000, form part of 
the two districts under the Madras Government which lie nearest them, 
and the Maldiv are under the colonial government of Ceylon. The two 
groups speak different languages, that to the south being allied to the 
Singalese, that of the Lakadiv to Malayalam, an offshoot of Tamil. 
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STATISTICS. 


Population. 



Area in square 



Province or State. 

miles. 

1891. 

1901. 

(<*) Prcnnnces — 



Madras 

.. 141,726 

35.030,440 

38,209,436 

Horn bay 

7591 # 

15.959.135 

IS 304.677 

Sindh 

47,006 

2,87s 100 

3,210,910 

Bengal 

, 5 *. t *5 

71.346,961 

74.744 .806 

United Provinces | 

« 3 .iy 8 
. . 23,1/16 

34.253.9fo 

12,650,831 

34 . 858,705 

,2.833.077 

Pan jab 

97.209 

19, OCX), 343 

20 , 330,339 

N.W Frontier Provinces 

16,466 

1.857,504 

2,125,480 

Central Provinces 

* 6,459 

10.784.294 

9 , 876/»46 

Berar 

17.710 

2,897491 

2 , 754,016 

Assam 1 

50.243 

5,477.302 

6,126 343 * 

Burma 1 . . 

236.738 

7,722.053 

10 , 490 . 624 * 

Smaller Provinces (5) 

53 ,.V »5 

775.101 

1.034,388* 

Total, Provinces 

1 />OT ~249 

221 , 239,515 

231 , 899,507 

( h ) Slate « — 

82,698 



H aul r abaci 

IL 537.040 „ 

11,141,142 

Barnda 

8,099 

2, 4t 5.396 

1 ,952.692 

Mysore 

29.444 

4,943/04 

5 o 39 , 3</9 

Kashmir . . 

80,900 

2 . 543.952 

2,9050/8 

Kajputana 

1 2 7 . 54 1 

11,990504 

<>.723.301 

Central India 

7 « 772 

10,318.812 

8,628,781 

Uthei Croups <71 

271,939 

22.325.84S 

22.570,656* 

Total, States 

~ 679,393 

66 , 075,156 

62 , 461,549 

Indian Empire . . 

.. 1 , 766,642 

287 , 314,671 

294 . 361,056 


Percentage 
Density of urban 
per square population, 
mile. 1901. 


270 

11 19 

202 

20'22 

68 

12*37 

494 

5*18 

419 

12 43 

535 

7 32 

209 

11*44 

129 

12 70 

114 

8-31 

*55 

I 5 ‘U 

109 

29 S 

44 

9*43 

19 

2171 

213 

9*54 

135 

10*11 

241 

2401 

188 

1303 

36 

5*46 

76 

1450 

109 

1 1 ’37 

83 

989 

~92 

11*37 

~167 ' 

993 


ANNUAL TRADK 


.4. Imports. 

Merchandise 

Treasure 

Mean of 1871-76.® 
Kupees .3 

. . 345.791.500 

70.729,400 

Mean of 1 88 1 - 86.3 
Kupecs *3 

535 . 694.700 

134039,800 

Mean of 1891-96-* 
Kupees .3 

718.369.700 

146,285,800 

Total 

416.520.900 

<169.734.500 

864,655,500 

li. Exports. 

Merchandise 

Treasure 

575 . 8 i 3 . 6 oo 

17.027.600 

841.520,400 

12,462,000 

,1.089.041,900 

53.663,400 

Total 

592,841,200 

853 982,400 

1.142.705,300 

C Total Trade. 
Merchandise 
Treasure 

921.605,100 

87,757,000 

1 . 377 . 215.100 

1 46.501.800 

1.807.411.600 

199.949200 

Total 

1,009.302,100 

1.523.716,900 

2,007,360,800 


1 Including areas not enumerated in 1891. 

2 Excluding tracts not enumerated at the Imperial Census. 

3 From April 1st to March 31st. 

4 The approximate mean sterling value of the rupee in ttie three periods 

22V, rSd io-wd . and 14 tod. If these equivalents were used the total trade as 
regards India wiuld be seriously misrepresented, and the great and steady growth of the 
exports and imports completely hidden, thus : 


Impoits. Total 
Exports, Total 


In pounds sterling at average exchange. 

1871-76. 1881-86, 1891 ~ 9 & 

38,1)07,000 53.866.000 52,600,000 

55,377,000 08,685,000 69,514.000 
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POPULATION OF CHIEF TOWNS. 


Calcutta 

i8yi. 

6K2.305 

1901. 

847,796 

Jaipur . . 
ilangalore 

1891. 

158,787 

180,366 

1901. 

1(50,167 

Bombay 

821,764 

776,006 

159.046 

Madras 

4S2.SJ« 

509,346 

Poona . . 

161,390 

153.320 

Haidmbad ( Dekkau ). . 

415.039 

448,46(1 

Patna . . 

165,192 

134.7*5 

Lucknow 

273.028 

2(14,049 

Nagpur. . 

117,014 

127,734 

Rangoon 

180,324 

234.881 

Srinagar 

1 18,960 

122,618 

1*9,306 

Benares 

219,467 

209,331 

Surat 

. . 109.229 

Delhi 

192.579 

208,575 

Karachi 

105,199 

116,663 

Lahore 

I76,«54 

202,964 

Trichinopoly . . 

. . 90.609 

104,721 

Cawnporc 

188,712 

197,170 

Baroda . . * . . 

.. 116,420 

103,7*10 

Agra 

168,662 

188,022 

1 Dacca . . 

82.321 

90.542 

Ahmed a bad . . 

148,412 

1 85,88*1 

1 Gwalior 

. . 104,083 

8*1,154 

Mandalay 

188,815 

183, Sift 

! Multan.. 

74.5' 2 

87.3‘H 

Allahabad 

175,240 

172.032 

Indore .. 

. . 82, <184 

86,686 

Amritsar 

136.7(16 

162.429 

1 Ajmer . . 

68,8.|3 

73.839 


STANDARD HOOKS 

Sir W. \V. Hunter. ** Imperial Gazetteer of India,” 2nd ed. 14 *ots. London, 1885-87. 

— "The Indian Empire ; its History, People, and Products.” Oxford, 1907. 

Sir C. R. Marktfam. " Memoir on the Indian Surveys,” 2nd ed. London, 1878. 

C. E. D. Black. ## Memoir on the Indian Survevs." 1875-1870. London, 4 Km. 

R. Wallace. " India in 18S7." Edinburgh, 1888. [On the agricultural resources ] 

G. Watt. "Dictionaiy ot the Economic Products of India.” Calcutta, 1885-92. 

H. F. Blanford. '* Climates and Weather ot India.” Ixmdon. 1887. 

H. B. Med licott (and others). “A Manual of the Geology of India.” Calcutta, iSq;,. 

Sir J. Eliot. “ Climatological Atlas of India.” Edinburgh, 19**6. 

The very numerous official reports of the Indian Government and of the various pio\ mcial 

governments contain a vast amount.of gcogiaphical information 01 the most authoutati\e kind. 

II.— NON-BRITISH STATES IN INDIA 

Portuguese India* ( Esttuio da India). — The Portuguese possessions 
in India are under a provincial Governor-General, residing in Goa, and are 
divided into three districts : Goa, Damao, and Diu. Goa is a territory of 
1,400 square miles on the strip of low ground on the Malabar coast and 
fringed by islands. It is bounded by the river Tiracol on the north, the 
western Ghats on the east, and Canara on the south. It is watered by 
many rivers navigable by small craft, and is consequently adapted for 
commerce and agriculture. The principal port is Mormitgao, and the 
capital Nova Goa, or Panjim, is the seat of an old Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishopric. The Climate is dominated by the monsoons, which give a dry 
season from October to March, and a rainy season during the greatest heat 
between April and September. The population of Goa is almost half a 
million ; many of the people are the descendants of the Portuguese settlers 
of the sixteenth century. Salt making is an important industry. Dam&o, 
♦or Daman, consists of a small territory between the rivers Coilequc and 
Calcm near the coast about ioo miles north of Bombay, and of two enclaves 
in the British territory. It is irrigated by the river Damonganga which 
has its outlet near Damao, forming its port. Diu is simply a fortress 
(Praf a de guerra ) situated on the island of the same name at the extreme 
south of Kathiawar on the Gujarat coast. The Gogola territory facing Diu 
and the Panikotta fort in the Simbor inlet both form part of the Diu 

• * By Captain Ernesto de Vasconcellos. 
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Governorship. In Portuguese India, inhabited by representatives of the 
different castes of the Hindu race, as well as by the descendants of the 
early Portuguese colonists, rice is largely grown and is the staple native 
food. Sait making constitutes one of the riches of all the divisions of 
Portuguese India. There are plantations of coco-nut and other palm trees. 
The forests are valuable for their timber trees, principally teak in Nagar- 
Avely, one of the enclaves attached to Damao. 

French Possessions in India.'— By the Treaty of Paris in 1763 
France lost the Indian -Empire which had been founded by the genius of 
Francois Dupleix. There only remained five factories scattered along the 
Coromandel coast and the Ganges delta ; these are Mahi, Karikal and the 
capital Pondicherry, all on the Malabar coast, Yanaon and the station of 
Masulipaiam at the mouth of the Godavery, and Chandernagore 
on the Hugli, not far from Calcutta. The whole area amounts to 2co 
square miles and the population scarcely exceeds a quarter of a million. 
The imports are insignificant and the exports consist mainly of oil seeds 
and blue cotton cloth, the weaving of which is the chief industry of 
Pondicherry. 

Himalayan States . 3 — On the northern frontier of India the wild 
country of the southern slopes of the Himalaya has enabled two small 
native kingdoms, Nipal and Bhutan, to remain independent. They keep 
up relations with Tibet and China, but, although the territories are closed 
by treaty to Europeans, a British resident appointed by the Indian Govern- 
ment is maintained at each native court. This officer does not in any way 
interfere with the internal affairs. Nipal, the western State, is inhabited 
by the Gurkhas, a race of Rajput origin who dominate the remnants of 
earlier Mongolian peoples. The Gurkhas volunteer in considerable 
numbers for the Indian army, and under British officers they have proved 
to be admirable soldiers, never failing in courage and cheerfulness. The 
countries are very little known, their chief resources are cattle and forest- 
produce. The population of Nipal is estimated at from two to five 
millions, and that of Bhutan at about 50,000. 


III.— CEYLON 

By the Hon. John Ferguson, C.M.G. ^ ^ 

Colombo 

Position and Extent.— The “ pearl-drop on the brow of Ind," as 
Ceylon is poetically called from its outline and position, is believed by 
many to have been part of the Hebrew Ophir or Tarshish. It was called 
Taprobane by the Greeks and Romans, Sercndib by the Arab voyagers, and 
Lanka “the rdfeplendent ” by the Hindus and eastern peoples. It lies to 

9 By the Editor. 


1 By M. Zimmermann. 
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the south of India between 6° and io° N., and between 79^° and 82° E., the 
greatest length of the island being 267 miles, and its greatest breadth 140. 
It is separated from India on the north-west by the Gulf of Manar, but 
nearly connected with it by the Manar and Rameswaram Islands and the 
coral reef known as Adam’s Bridge. There is no channel across the reef 
deep enough for large steamers to pass, and surveys have been made for a 
projected railway to connect India with Ceylon, 35 miles of which w uld 
be on the island, 22 miles on the reef, and only x mile across the shallow 
channels. 

Surface. — The maritime districts form a low, level strip round the 
island, widening to an extensive jungle-covered plain in the north and 
north-east, while in the centre of the southern part one-sixth of the surface 
is mountainous. The highest summit is Pedrotalagrlla (8,296 feet), *he 
next and more famous is Adam’s Peak (7,353 feci). Many of the me n- 

tains are wooded to the summit, 
and their slopes occupied by tea, 
coffee, or cinchona plantations ; 
but there are also great expanses 
of patina, or open grass land, and 
the scenery throughout the moun- 
tain region is very fine. The 
longest river, the Mahavillaganga 
(“Ganges” of Ptolemy), flows from 
an elevation of 7,000 feet in the 
Horton Plains, for 150 miles, to 
the sea at Trincomali ; the other 
rivers are numerous but short. 
There are no true lakes, but large 
artificial sheets of water brighten 
and beautify the principal towns, 
and there are many ancient tanks, 
some of great size, a few of which 
have been restored. On the flat coasts there are several backwaters, 
expanding into large lagoons at Batticalao and other places. The tides are 
nearly imperceptible, but powerful ocean currents sweep along the coasts. 

Climate and Resources. — The climate is of course tropical, but 
the heat is moderated by the surrounding sea, and by the fact that the 
island lies in the path of the two monsoons, that from the south-west 
prevailing from June to September and the north-east from October to 
January. The hottest season is during the interval between the monsoons 
from February to May. The highest temperature at Colombo is 95 0 F., 
and the average 8o°, while there is a rainfall of 88 inches, well distributed 
throughout the year. At the sanatorium of Newara Eliya,. situated at an 
elevation of over 6,000 feet, the mean temperature is only 58°, and the 
rainfall 95 inches. The whole of the hill country has a charming climate 
from December to May. 



FIG. 255. — Adam's Bridge, connecting India 
• and Ceylon . 
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With its fertile soil Ceylon is one vast garden full of fascination for 
the botanist and naturalist. It is the home of a large variety of palms 
and flowering trees, innumerable orchids, and other tropical plants. The 
fauna includes the elephant, bear, panther, monkeys, peacocks, parrots, and- 
other birds of fine plumage, as well as numerous snakes. 

The gems of Ceylon have long been famous, the rubies and sapphires 
from the mines, and pearls from the fisheries in the north. The only other 
mineral of value is plumbago (graphite), of which about 18,000 tons are 
annually exported. 

People and History. — In b.c. 543 a prince from northern India 
conquered Ceylon, and a succession of 160 Sinhalese rulers followed, the 
last of whom was deposed in 1815. There are still a few hundred 
aborigines (Veddas) in the island, and there are many Tamils from 
southern India, who long ago conquered the -north and east of Ceylon. 
The Sinhalese continue to form 70 per cent, of the population. The 
Portuguese reached Ceylon in 1505, and occupied the maritime parts 
for nearly a century and a half, until they were driven out by the Dutch 
in 1640, who in turn yielded to the British in 1796, 
by whom at the request of the native population the 
last Kandyan king was dethroned in 1815, and the 
island brought under one government. The island 
abounds in magnificent ruins of the great cities and 
temples of the ancient Sinhalese kings, the ruins 
being second in extent and interest only to those of 
Egypt. The beauty of the island has made it the 
theme of many legends, the Arabs looking on it as fig . 256 . — Avenge popu- 
the home of Adam and Eve after their expulsion lation^ of a square mile 
from the Garden of Eden, hence the name of Adam’s 

Peak and Adam’s Bridge. More than half the people are Buddhists in 
religion, and about one-fifth are Hindus. Education is spreading rapidly 
amongst all classes of natives, who are quick to see the advantages of 
learning the English language and Western ways. Missionary effort has 
been very successful amongst them. 

Industries and Trade. — Most of the inhabitants are engaged in 
agriculture, growing rice, fruit, palms, or cultivating vegetable gardens. 
Since 1840 British capital has created a great planting industry, Ceylon 
being the most prosperous of tropical plantation colonics. Nearly half a 
million Tamils, immigrants from southern India, are employed on planta- 
tions of coffee, tea, cacao, cinchona, spices and palms, and more than., a 
million people are directly dependent on the work of these plantations. 
Tea is now the chief staple, Ceylon ranking third amongst the tea- 
producing countries of the world. There are 1,600 tea-plantations, cover- 
ing 425,000 acres, and yielding 130,000,000 lbs. of tea annually for export. 
Twice as much ground is under coco-nut palms, a great part of the 
produce of which is used as food for the people and for the distillation of 
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the spirit known as arrack. A certain quantity of the nuts, oil, and fibre 
is exported, and the export of cinnamon is also characteristic. Sufficient 
rice is not grown for home consumption and there is a large import. The 
limits of the productive capacity of the island are still far from being 
reached. There is a customs tariff, which, as regards food products, is 
“protective," generally 6£ per cent ad valorem, but rising to io per cent, 
on rice from India. 

The trade of the island is mainly with the United Kingdom and India ; 
but there is direct trade also with the continents of Europe and Australia. 
Colombo, the chief port, is 6,500 miles from London by the Suez Canal, 
4,800 miles from Cape Town, 3,300 miles from Albany, Western Australia, 
1,600 miles from Singapore, and 1,400 from Calcutta. 

Government. — Ceylon is now the first of the British Crown Colonies. 
It is ruled by a Governor appointed by the Colonial Office in London 
advised by a Council of five leading officials, and 
assisted by a Legislative Council, consisting of nine 
official and eight unofficial nominated members. The 
island is divided into nine provinces, each administered 
by a government agent and assistants, besides judges, 
magistrates and police. The laws are based on the 
Roman- Dutch system, modified by a century of British 
legislation. 

Railways and Towns. — There are 300 miles of 
State railways on the 5+ feet gauge, connecting the 
principal towns and planting districts, and about half as much narrow- 
gauge mountain railway. Colombo, the political and commercial capital in 
the south-west, concentrates almost the whole external trade of the island, 
and is the most central port of the Indian Ocean — “ the Clapham Junction 
of the Eastern Seas," where passengers change for India, China, and 
Australia. The magnificent artificial harbour is safe of approach and easy 
of entrance at all times. When the harbour improvements are completed 
it is expected that the headquarters of the East Indian squadron of the 
British Navy will be removed there from its present station at Trincomali 
on the north-east coast, a fine natural harbour but without trade or popu- 
lation. Gallc, though still a considerable town, has lost its trade since the 
rise of Colombo as a steamer port. The old capital of Kandy is a beauti- 
fully situated highland town, with the extensive and attractive botanic 
gardens of Peradeniya in the neighbourhood. 'Jaffna, in the north, is a 
purely native town inhabited by Tamils. 



FIG. 257. — The Co- 
lon ml Badge of 
Ceylon. 
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Area of Ceylon In square miles 

Population of Ceylon 

Density of population per square mile 

Population of Colombo 

M Jaffna 

, t Galle 

„ Kandy 


5 C 


1881. 

1891. 

igot. 

25.365 

25,365 

25.365 

2,763.984 

3,008,239 

3.567.990 

109 

119 

» 4 « 

110,502 

135.000 1 

158.093 

— 

. . — 

33.860 

31,743 

33,505 

487.3*6 

22,026 

20,252* .. 

26,522 


APPROXIMATE COMPOSITION OF POPULATION. 


Race. 

Sinhalese 

Tamil 

Moormen (Arabs, &c.) 

Eurasians 

Europeans 

Yeddas 

Others 


Religion. 


2,250,000 Buddhists 1,085,000 

750.000 Hindu 680,000 

210.000 Mohammedans . . . . 222,000 

25.000 Christians 350.000 

’5,000 

1,300 

10.000 



ANNUAL TRADE 

(in Rupees). 



1871 - 75 . 

1881-85.3 

1891-95. 

Imports 

52,480.000 

53,664,000 

74,466,000 

Exports 

4 3 >970,000 

39,960,000 

70 , 497.000 


ANNUAL TRADE (in 

Pounds Sterling) 

k 


1871-75. 

1881-85 3 

1891-95. 

Imports 

5,248.000 

4 , 472,000 

6.770.000 

Exports 

4 . 397 .ooo 

3.330,000 

6.I74.OOO 
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* Census gave 127,978, but known to be defective as regards floating population. An 
estimate in 1898 gave close on 150,000. 

2 Limits of municipality altered 

3 Failure of coffee greatly aftccted trade. 



CHAPTER XXVII.— INDO-CHINA 

* 

I.— SIAM 

By H. Waringtox Smyth, LL.B., F.G.S., 

Late Director oj the Department of Mining, Siam. 

Siam, or Muang-Tai, a native kingdom between the British and French 
Asiatic dominions, may be divided into jtwo parts, Upper and Lower. 

Upper Siam constitutes the heart of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. It 
extends north and east to the Me Kong or Cambodia river, which since 
1893 has formed the boundary towards the French possessions of 
Tongkingand Annam. Oil the south-east it is bounded by the French 
Protectorate of Cambodia, on the north-west by the British Shan States, 
and on the west bv Burma. The largest and richest part of the country 
drains into the Gulf of Siam. O11 the west the Me Klawng flows briskly 
down from high jungle-covered mountain ranges, the home of the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, and the sambur. Farther eastward the great river of Siam, 
the Me Nam Chao Prava, and its branch the Tachin river, wind their 
tortuous courses through “ attap ” and mangrove swamps to salt water ; and 
the Bang Pa Kong flows into the north-eastern corner of the gulf from the 
south-eastern ramparts of the Korat plateau, through the gold districts of 
Kabin and Watana, and the rich rice plains of Pctriu. 

The Me Nam Basin. — It is to the central river and its network of 
creeks that Siam owes her wealth. Kising in the Lao, or Siamese Shan, 
State of Nan in about 19 0 N. and 101 0 E., it is known for the first 150 
miles of its course as the Nam Nan, and Hows through a comparatively 
elevated valley, flanked and often diverted by forested ranges. About 
17 0 N. the river emerges from the Lao district into the great plain of 
Siam. Three important tributaries come in from the west, and form 
with the main river the principal thoroughfares of the country for the 
essentially aquatic population which clusters along their banks. The 
upper waters of these rivers are diversified by high forest-covered 
ranges which raise their massive granite shoulders or fantastic limestone 
peaks to 6,000 or 7,000 feet above sea-level. 

On these hills the teak tree ( Tcciona grand is), commercially the most 
important of the woods of Siam, and several varieties of Diptcrocarpus and 
other huge forest trees abound. The villages can generally be seen afar 
by the bamboos, and the arcca and coco-nut palms, which give them 
shade ; rice, tobacco and cotton are the chief crops. 

The climate of the mountain valleys is practically that of the Shan States 
*• 508 
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generally. After the rainv season comes the cool dry north-east monsoon, 
with the thermometer at night from 30° to 40° F., followed by the heat 
haze which lasts, with the thermometer at 90° to 105° by day, from 
February to the rains. The heat of the great alluvial plain is tempered 
by its proximity to the gulf, and while the rainfall is usually not great (60 to 
80 inches), the thermometer seldom reaches roo° at the hottest season. - The 
amount of moisture in the atmosphere, however, makes the climate of the 
lowlands peculiarly trying. The malarial fever of the plains is less acute 
than the forest fever of the northern valleys, but cholera and dysentery are 
more frequent. 

The Me Kong Basin. — Only five streams of any importance flow from 
Siamese territory eastward to the Me Kong ; the Nam Kok and Nam Ing 
in the extreme north, the Nam Loe and Nam Mun from the Korat plateau, 
and the Sangke or Battambong river, draining the Cambodian provinces into 
the great lake. Though navigable for some distance for the native dug-out 
canoe, all these rivers during the dry season* are much impeded by 
shallows, tree trunks and the like, and in the rains they are turbid torrents 
of great depth and swiftness. The Korat plateau lying between the great 
eastern bend of the Me Kong on the 18th parallel, and the Dawng Phraya 
Yen and Dawng Rek ranges, which form its ramparts on the south and west, 
has a mean elevation of 600 feet above the sea. Large portions of it con- 
sist of unreclaimed swamps and salt wastes, or of open shadeless jungles 
of small hard-wood trees subject to inundation in the rains. The un- 
suitability of the Me Kong for navigation, and the pestilential tracts of 
forest surrounding its other sides have effectually cut off the plateau from 
the outside world, and excluded all incentives to trade. 

Lower Siam. — Lower Siam occupies part of the Malay Peninsula. 
As far south as Kra in about io° N. the main axial range of the peninsula 
forms the frontier towards British Tenasserim. The Siamese territory 
is but a narrow strip, and the granites of the axial range have so con- 
torted and upheaved the sandstones and shales along their flanks that the 
country is very rough, and, being unsuitable for cultivation, is densely 
forested. Outlying masses of tilted limestones are very conspicuous, 
jagged fragments of the great limestone formation which has left its traces 
from Perak to Tongking, in the Mergui archipelago, and on the upper 
Me Kong. From the Pakchan estuary southward Siam rules from coast to 
coast, till the British Malay territories of Province Wellesley and Pahang 
are reached in about 5 0 N. 

People and Government. — The influence exercised over the States 
of Kedah, Kelantan, and Tring Kanu in the south, is rather of the nature of 
a protectorate. In race, speech, flora and fauna they arc essentially 
Malay. But north of the old State of Patani, from Singora in 7 0 N., the 
Siamese arc the most numerous, and their language is used by the Malay 
as well as by the Chinese settlers. 

In Upper Siam, besides the Siamese proper, the plain-dwellers include 
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the Mons (remains of the Pegiuin or Talaing invasions of the eighteenth 
century), Chinese, who largely intermarry with the Siamese, and smaller 
numbers of Annamites, Cambodians and Laos or Siamese Slums, repre- 
sentatives of the old Tai race from which the Siamese are defended and 
whose language they speak. These races (except the Chinese) for the most 
* part profess Buddhism, but generally with consider- 

able admixture of the old Indo-Chinese tiature 
worship, and many traces of Brahmanism. 

The races inhabiting the hills, whither they have 
been thrust by ihe incursion of the Shans, include 
some very primitive and interesting types ; notably 
the Sakai and Samang, the aboriginal people of the 
Fjg a 8 ^ Malay Peninsula, the Karens inhabiting the Burma 

lation of a ‘square frontier range north of lat. I3°,the Kasof the northern 
tittle of Siam. highlands and the Chongs of the Krat hills on the 

south-east. Tribes of sebii-Chinese mountaineers occupy the Me Kong 
region, all hardy nomads living in small communities and possessed often 
of no small taste in dress. All these races show that gentleness of 
disposition, and the childish simplicity and cheeriness which are the chief 
characteristics of the unspoiled Indo-Chinese. The population of Siam, 
which is distributed mainly along the canal and river banks, may be 
roughty estimated at 9,000,000, of whom one-third are of Chinese origin. 

Towns and Trade. — Bangkok, the capital, on the muddy Me 
Nam, contains a population which has been estimated variously from a 
quarter to half a million. Many of the people live on the water in floating 
dwellings, and on shore in narrow and ill-kept streets, but European 
influence begins to be apparent in both streets and buildings. The port 
is accessible to vessels of 12 feet draft. Of the other towns of Siam, 
perhaps fifteen attain, with their suburbs and neighbouring villages, a 
population of 10,000. Most of the other Mtiangs in the country fall 
short of 5,000 inhabitants. 

The Government is carried on by the King, advised by a Council of 
twelve Ministers and heads of the various govern- 
ment departments, and assisted by a Legislative 
Council composed of the chief nobles. The princi- 
pal Lao and Malay States are still ruled by their 
hereditary chiefs appointed or confirmed from 
Bangkok, under the supervision of Royal Com- 
missioners appointed from the. capital. Many of 
the public departments are under the charge of Yic,.2$<).—Thc Siamese h lag. 
European officials ; but Siam is independent of European political control. 

The chief export is rice, amounting to over 450,000 tons per annum. On 
the quality of the rice-crops depends the prosperity of the people and the 
whole import trade of the year. Teak comes next in value with about 
50,000 tons annually. Tin mined by Chinese labour from the granites 
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of the Malay Peninsula is next in importance, and its export exceeds 
3,000 tuns annually. Salt and dried fish, bullocks, hides and horns, pepper* 
teal-seed, cardamoms, edible birds’ nests, sapan, rosewood and ironwood, 
agilla and gum benjamin are the other principal exports. The chief trade 
of tlie country is done between Bangkok and Singapore or Hongkong, 
thence indirectly with Europe and China. 

* 

STATISTICS. 

(Estimates,) 


Area of Siam (square miles) * 200,000 

Population of Siam 9,000,000 

Density of population per square mile 45 

Population of Bangkok 300,000 

ANNUAL TRADE O# SIAM («»» pounds sterling). 

I896. 

Imports . . 2,104.000 

Exports 3,036,000 


STANDARD BOOKS. 

Sir John Bowring. “The Kingdom and People of Siam.” 2 vols. London, 1857. 

Mrs. Grindrod. '* Siam, a Geographical Summary.” London. 1895. 

H. Warington Smyth. " Five Years in Siam.” 2 vols. London, 189S. 

II.— STRAITS SETTLEMENTS AND THE PROTECTED MALAY 

STATES 

By the Editor. 1 

The End of the Malay Peninsula. — The Straits Settlements 
with the Protected Native States mainly occupy the portion of the Malay 
Peninsula south of Siam, between i° and 6° N. This part of the 
peninsula is separated from Sumatra by the Strait of Malacca. In the 
extreme south, Singapore Strait separates it from the smaller Dutch 
islands belonging to Sumatra, and serves as the channel of communi- 
cation with the China Sea. The peninsula is mountainous, the main 
range rising 8,000 feet or more, but decreasing southward, trends on the 
whole from north-west to south-east, and a second series of ranges, more 
to the west, follows a direction generally parallel to it. From the central 
watershed rivers, which are necessarily short, flow to the coasts, east, 
south, and west. Much of the surface is undulating and covered 
with dense forests, varied with open grassy plains, and, in the lower 
parts, swamps and marshes. The geological structure is still very imper- 
fectly known, but in the central chain the older formations associated 
with plutonic rocks appear to predominate. Tin is by far the most im- 
portant mineral ; rich deposits occur in various parts of the main range 
and its vicinity, constituting the richest and most extensive tin-field 
known, and yielding about one-half of the world’s supply of this m etal 


1 Assisted by E. J. Hastings. 
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Iron is widely distributed, and there is some gold. The forests and 
jungles yield valuable timber, guttapercha, gums, bamboos and rattans : 
the coco-nut, areca and other palms flourish ; rice is extensively cultivated 
in the swamps; gambier, pepper and tapioca are important plantation 
products ; spices of various kinds grow freely ; and coffee has been success- 
fully introduced. The large wild animals include the elephant, rhinoceros, 
tiger, leopard, tapir, bison, several kinds of w deer, and monkeys The 
cobra, hamadryad, python, and other venomous snakes occur, while 
crocodiles haunt the rivers. Peacocks, birds of paradise, parrots, and 
pheasants are characteristic of the avifauna, and the edible birds’ nest is 
collected in the cliffs and islands. 

The climate is hot and humid, but owing to the free exposure of the 
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country to the sea-breezes, the heat is less intense than in other countries so 
near the equator. The temperature varies little throughout the year. The 
rainfall is abundant, but there are no marked wet and dry seasons, both 
the north-east and the south-west monsoons bringing rain. The climate 
is, in general, not particularly unhealthy, though in some of the low parts 
malaria prevails. 

People and History. — The inhabitants comprise Malays, Chinese, 
natives of India, here known as Ivlings ; Sakeis and 
Samangs, remnants of the aboriginal inhabitants in tli 2 
interior ; Eurasians and Europeans. The Malays are 
mainly engaged in agriculture and fishing, while the 
Chinese, who now probably outnumber them, supply 
almost all the mining labour. Europeans (chiefly 
British) form a small minority of the population, and 
are generally engaged in the Government service 
or in mercantile concerns. The history of European 
influence in the Malay Peninsula dates from the capture of Malacca in 1511 
by Albuquerque, who made it the centre of Portuguese dominion in the 
peninsula. Towards the end of that century the Dutch arrived and, after a 
long contest, culminating in the capture of Malacca in 1642, acquired the 
supremac}*. It was not till near the close of the eighteenth century 
that a British settlement was effected. The East India Company 
occupied Penang in 17S6 and Province Wellesley in 1800. In 1825, after 
the final loss of Malacca, the Dutch withdiew from the peninsula. I11 
1819 Sir Stamford Raffles, with wise foresight, founded Singapore on 
land granted by the Sultan of Johor, and live years later possession was 
obtained of the whole island. In 1826, Singapore, Malacca, and Penang 
were constituted the Straits Settlements, and in 1867 the administration 
was transferred from the East India Company to the Home Government, 
and the Straits Settlements became a Crown Colony. The Dindings 
were annexed in 1874 ; and as remote dependencies the Cocos or 
Keeling Islands were added in 1886, and Christmas Island in 1889. 
In 1887 the Sultan of Johor agreed to place his foreign relations in 
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the h inds of the British and to receive a Resident Agent, and in 1896 
the native States of Perak, Selagigor, Sungei Ujong, Pahang, and Negri 
Scmbilan, which had previously been under British control, were united 
into a Federation under the administration of a British Resident-General. 

Resources. — Agriculture and mining are the chief industries. Tin is 
the principal export (forming more than one-sixth of the total), next in 
importance are spices, gambier, and gum. Rice is the chief import ; 
others arc cotton goods, opium, fish and coal. The bulk of the import 
trade goes to the United Kingdom, India, Hongkong, and the Dutch East 
Indies, while the United Kingdom and Dutch East Indies take the first 
place for exports. Means of communication are still deficient, but sevchil 
railways have been constructed in' the native States, others arc in pro- 
gress, and good roads have replaced many of the old bridle paths. 

The British Settlements.— Singapore Island lies south of the 
peninsula, separated from it only by the Old Strait, a narrow channel in parts 
less than a mile wide. The surface is undulating, and the scenery very 
picturesque : dense, and almost impenetrable, jungles cover a large area, 
but in the clearings, pineapples gambier, 
and pepper are cultivated. S int*upon\ the 
capital, lias advanced by rapid strides to a 
commercial port of the first rank. Singa- 
pore Roads afford good anchorage and 
shelter for vessels, and New Harbour, fur- 
ther wist, has excellent wharfage. The 
port ;s protected by batteries and sub- 
marine mines. Singapore, like Hongkong, 
is an absolutely free harbour, without a 
Custom House, and carries on an enormous trade as the meeting-place 
of about fifty regular steamer lines from west, east and south. 

Malacca, at the time of the Portuguese conquest, was a large and 
important town, and a great centre of trade. Under the monopolising 
poliev of the Portuguese and their successors, the Dutch, its prosperity 
decreased, and still more after the establishment of Penang. The opening 
up of the district has, however, given a fresh impetus to its growth. The 
district of Malacca is the largest of the settlements. 

Penang (/.<•., “ betel-nut formerly called Prince of Wales’ Island, 
lies about 360 miles north-west of Singapore, and with Province Wellesley 
on the adjacent mainland is the most northerly of the Straits Settlements. 
The channel separating the island from the mainland is about two miles 
wide and forms a very good harbour. Penang, which succeeded Malacca 
as the chief centre of trade in the Straits, declined with the growth of 
Singapore. Its local trade is, however, large and increasing. Province 
Wellesley consists chiefly of an alluvial plain with wooded hills in the 
interior. Besides the betel-nut, spices of various kinds and rice are 
cultivated. 



FIG. 261 . — Singapore Island. 
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The Dindings, about 70 mile* south of Penang, compii-c the 
Pangkar or Dinding Islands, and a part of mainland oppo-.u, lying north 
and south of the Dinding river. 

The Keeling or Cocos Islands, a group of abm.. twvnlv small 
forest-clothed coral islands, discovered in lboi) bv Captain Keeling, lie 
about 500 miles south-south-west of Java. Coco-nut palm - abound and 
yield the principal export. 

Christmas Island, 200 miles south ot Java, is an upraised coral atoll 
the coast of which is formed by the hard rocks on which the coral grew 
while they were beneath the surface of the water. A valuable product is 
thd phosphate of lime of which a considerable part of the rocks is com- 
posed. The island is covered with exceedingly dense forest and under- 
growth, Large tree-climbing land crabs and great red-brown rats are 
characteristic elements in the restricted fauna. 

The Protected Native States. — These are all small Stales under 
native rulers who are advised or controlled by British Residents. 

Perak, the most northerly, is about one-fourth larger than Wales. The 
coasts are low and bordered with mangroves. In the interior are moun- 
tain ranges and isolated groups rising in the main range on the eastern 
border to 6,000 ..nd 8.000 feet. The principal river is the Perak, w Inch with 
its tributaries drains the greater part of the country, and is navigable by 
boats for 165 miles. Tin is the most important mineral and the chief 
source of wealth ; gold, galena, and iron also occur, besides excellent 
china clay. Tea cultivation has been experimentally introduced. A'a ala 
Kangia, on the Perak, is the capital and sv.it of the llritish Resident. It is 
connected by road with Port ll'i'Li, whence a short tail way runs inland to 
the mining centres of the rich Larut tm-liehls via Taiping, and a branch 
joins it to the Selangor lines. The Southern port of Tcluk Anion on the 
Perak is connected with I poh in Kinta, also a rich tin district. 

Selangor, south of Perak, has inland stretches of undulating and very 
fertile country traversed by livers, navigable to a greater or less distance, 
the most important being the Remain on the Perak frontier. Tin-mining 
is the principal industry, but agriculture is advancing. Kioala Pm nip nr, the 
large and flourishing capital and residence of the British Agent, is situated 
on the Klang, twenty-seven miles from its mouth, at the point of convergence 
of several roads leading from the tin -fields. A railway connects it with the 
river port of Klang, and still lower with the seaport of Kuala Klang, 
and other lines are being extended north and south from the capital. 

Sungei Ujong (with which is included Jelcbu) and Negri Sembilan 
(i.c., the Nine States), lie south-east of Selangor and north of Malacca. The 
east is mountainous, traversed by the terminal section of the main range, 
and the west, hilly in parts. Tin-mining is the principal industry, but agri- 
culture, for which the country seems well adapted, is advancing. Cattle 
are reared in the west. Seremban, on the Linggi, has the British Residency 
lor Sungei Ujong ; it is connected by railway with the sheltered harbour of 
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Port Ih'kson. Ku ala Pilah is the capital of Negri Sembilan, and residence 
of the British Agent. 

Pahang, on the eastern side of the peninsula, is about the same size 
;i" lViak ; the lnw and swampy coasts are succeeded inland in the central 
p.nt bv more elevated land, with numerous conical hills. The main range 
on the western border is believed to contain in Gunong Tahan i pi obablv 
ovei io,ooo ieet ), the highest summit in the peninsula. The Pahang river, 
wliu h, with its tributaries, chains the whole central region, has a length of 
350 miles, but is shallow, and in its lower course spreads out into lake-like 
expansions. Tin, gold and galena are the chief minerals. Pekaii, at the 
mouth of the Pahang, is the capital. 

Johor occupies the southern portion of the peninsula. A great part of 
the interior is covered with dense forest and uninhabited. Iron is widely 
distributed, but not worked, and some tin is found. Gambier, sago and 
pepper arc the principal cultivated exports, besides timber and other 
forest products. Johor Bhant (AYic Johor \ in the south, opposite Singa- 
pore Island, is the capital. There is daily communication by steam ferry 
and coach with Singapore. Bamtar Malm rani , a small town at the mouth 
of the Muar, is connected by a ^hort railway with Pant Jawa to the south- 
east. 


STATISTICS. 


Area r»t Minus Settlement-. (Colony), square mile* 
Population of .Straits Settlements (Colon*. ) 

Density of population per squat e mile 
Aren o'f Federated Native stales 
Population or I'cdctaUd State- 
Ai c.i of joliot 
Population ol johoi 

Niiinhu oi As'.itKs 'm Straits Settlement ( iih hiding 
Chinese, 227 .ss*i. Malays. 213073. natives 01 
India 5 0)27 in iS<>i ) . , 

Population e»l Singapore 4 tm\ 1. 1 
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III. -FRENCH INDO-CHINA 

BV M. ZlMMKKMANN , 3 
Of' the " Amuih'y tit * Geographic* Paris. 

History and Exploration. — France obtained a footing in Indo- 
<China in the year 1862, when a part of Cochin-China with Saigon and the 
Pulo Condor Inlands were acquired from the Emperor of Annani, a vassal 

- Translated from theJbTench by the Editor. 
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of the Emperor of China. The colony of French Cochin-China, to which 
the Protectorate of Cambodia had been added in 1863, was constituted in 
1870. After a war from 1883 to 1885, the French protectorate ■ >ver Toughing 
and Annum was recognised by China, Towards Siam, France obtained in 
1893 the left bank of the Me Kong (the Lao country) togetlu r with rights 
over a zone 15 miles widfe on the right bank. By a treaty in 1002 France 
gave up the right bank rights in return for territory west of the Me Kong 
and south of Pnom Dong Rck. The far eastern possessions as a whole 
have been known since 1888 as the General Government of French Indo- 
china (Gouverncmenl General lie T I ndo-Chine Franraise). 

The era of scientific geography in French Indo-China opened in 1866 
by the fine explorations of Doudart de Lagree and F rangois Gamier on the 
, Me Kong. The necessity of entering into direct relations with China and 
the States of the upper Me Kong, which were reported to be very rich, was 
the motive of the labours of Gamier and of Jean Dupuis for Tongking, of 
Dr. Harmand, Neis, and particularly the Pavie expedition (1887-91) through 
the Lao country and the north of Indo-China. The Me Kong has been the 
special object of energetic exploration on account of the great importance 
of the question of its navigability. Since 1888 the hydrographic survey of 
the great river has been carried out with precision by a succession of naval 
officers, and its volume and the fluctuation** of its level have been studied. 
Small gun-boats have been able to pass all the rapids with the exception ot 
those of Khone immediately above Luang Prabang. 

Extent, Configuration and Climate. — French Indo-China extends 
for 14 along the left bank of the Me Kong (9 0 to zy N\), and it-* total area 
is half as large again as that of France, so that its different part- pre-cut 
many varieties in every respect. 

The interior of Tongking (French, Tonkin ) is a highland region vary- 
ing in elevation from 2,000 to 4,000 feet; the surface modelled in gentle 
curves where the Devonian schists prevail, but often presenting a wild and 
broken appearance where the hard Palaeozoic sandstones, beneath which 
lie deposits of coal, form the surface. The deep bays and gorges of the 
limestone region are now, as they have always been, haunts of pirates. 
These ancient rocks, forming a continuation of Yunnan, encircle the huge 
delta of the Red River and the Thai Binh, which has an area of 5,Stx> 
square miles. It contains almost the whole population of the country ; 
and its uniform clayey surface, hardly broken by a few limestone crags, is 
covered with crops mainly of rice. The climate is tropical, deluges of rain 
falling after the month of Ma]j» flooding the Red River and raising its level 
20 feet ; but with a clearly marked winter, when temperatures from 43 0 to 
45 0 F. occur at Hanoi, and frost is known in the higher land. 

The skeleton of'Annam consists of a granitic mountain-chain in the 
form of an arc stretching from Tongking to Cochin-China and running close 
to the coast of the China Sea. This barrier cuts off the interior from access 
to the coast ; it rises to heights of from 4,000 to 9,000 feet and is notched 
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by few passes, the most important being that of Ailao between Kwang-tri 
and the Sebang-hicn, 1 ,000 feet above the sea. The range is covered 
with forest and occasional marshes, which make it still more difficult to 
communicate from the coast with the Me Kong, the interior plateau of the 
Lao country, and the stretches of denuded sandstones and open forests of 
the plateau of Boloven and Attopeu. The seaward slope of the chain is 
trenched by short coast rivers forming small valleys in which most of the 
population is concentrated. The coast, bordered by dunes and lagoons, 
offers scarcely any anchorage unless it be in the Bay of Turan. The 
climate is intermediate between that of Tongking and of Cochin-China ; 
the rainy season corresponds to the north-east monsoon occurring not in 
summer but from September to December. 

Cochin-China and Cambodia consist mainly of low alluvial land 
formed by the floods of the Me Kong and 
the Donnai, above which only a few masses 
of granite project. The climate is quite tropi- 
cal, with a uniform high temperature and a 
ramy season in summer. The ancient centre 
of the Cambodian kingdom was the great 
Lake Tonic Sap, a sort of natural regulator 
of the summer floods of the Me Kong. At a 
very remote period human settlements had 
been formed in the marshy ground subject 
to periodical floods around this lake. The 
discovery of prehistoric remains of a re- 
markable character in the same region 
shows that it was also the seat of the early 
Khmer civilisation. In the same way as 
Egypt is a gift from the Nile the whole of 
Lower Cochin-China is a present from the 
enormous Me Kong, which flows down 
loaded with the silt that has been worn F" 1 L 'f Fnnch 

from the mountains of Tibet. In its upper 

course it struggles through the fissured limestones of southern China, 
spreads out on the sandstone plateau of the Lao country, and at the end 
of its course of nearly 2,500 miles it forms one of the largest deltas of Asia. 
The transition between each of the great geological divisions which it 
waters is marked by the formation of rapids or waterfalls, and thus it 
happens that the Me Kong does not play the important part as a channel of 
communication which its great length and vast volume seem to mark out 
for it. 

People. — The principal ethnic group in French Indo-China, both from 
'.he political and social point of view and from its number, is that of the 
Annantitcs. They principally occupy the lowlands of the east of the penin- 
sula, including the deltas of Tongking and Cochin-China and the coast 
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plain of Annum. They are a race of tillers of the soil, of small statui e and 
feeble appearance, but are hard-working and peaceable. Fn m the earliest 
centuries of our era they have been under the inlluence 01 the Chinese, 
whom they resemble in their religious beliefs (ano ^tor-worship. 
Confucianism and a modified Buddhism^ and in their written language. 
The spoken language, on the contrary, is entirely different, although, as in 
Chinese, the musical value of the tones is of great importance. Annamite 
society is characterised by absolute equality ; the family is strongly 
organised and paternal authority has preserved all its strength. The 
Cambodians or Khmers were a powerful nation in the eighth century ; 
their ancient greatness is attested by many magnificent ruins, including 
in particular those of Angkor- wat, situated not far from the great lake 
Tonic Sap. Much taller and stronger than the people of Annum, the 
Khiner> are yet an apathetic people, and were probably destined before 
the French occupation to be subject to the yoke of their more energetic 
neighbours the Annanntes or the Siamese. The inlluence of India 
appears very clearly in their social organisation, which is based on the 

system of caste ; in their religion, a mixture of 
Brahmanism, Buddhism and old animistic beliefs ; 
and m their ancient monuments. Finally the Lao 
people and the inhabitants of the Shan States fnrm 
a branch of the Thais, the same race as the Siamese 
and the Burmese. A puzzling group of this race, 
taller and less yellow than the Annamites and of a 
much les*> marked Mongolian character, also in- 
habits the high valleys of Tongking under the name 
ot 7 //os. They are a gentle and an idle people, and 
appear to be of very mixed descent. Besides t lie 
three great groups, Mjine very primitive tribes, 
who seem to be descended fiom the ancient inhabitants of Inclo- 
China driven out by conquering races, are found scattered thiough the 
forests and on the barren mountains. These tribes are called Pcitnoni* 
amongst the Cambodians, Mot bv the Annamites and KJuis bv the Laos, 
each of these names meaning simply savages. Some of them resemble the 
Indonesians of the Sunda Islands, and especially the Dvaks of Borneo. 
There is also a Malay tribe known as the Tsiam and the Mcos in the high 
regions of the noith, who seem to have come recently from southern China 
where they were known as Man, The remnants of ancient peoples who 
have been driven to take refuge in the wooded and unhealthy mountains 
have best preserved their original character, those living in the more 
open ground have been absorbed by Chinese civilisation. The Chinese 
dominate the native trade of the whole of French Indo-China. 

Productions. — Cochin-China is at present the most prosperous part 
of the French Asiatic possessions, as it has been colonised for the longest 
time. It produces scarcely anything but rice, more than three-quarters of 
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the el ared land being devoted to that crop, which is favoured by the 
pern*' heal inundation of the country and the remarkable uniformity of the 
sca-o is. During the twenty years preceding 1895 the production has 
inert tsed -ix-told, and since 1899 the annual export has exceeded 600,000 
tons, forming 90 per cent, in value of the total exports of the country. It 
is sent mainly to Hongkong, Singapore and to France. The other parts of 
French Indo-China are still only to he viewed as lands of promise. In 
Annam there are untouched forests of teak, iromvood and lacquer trees, 
covering the great mountain range and the plateaux ; the valleys on the 
coast only produce a little rice on account of the want of suitable low 
ground, but they already yield a certain amount of cinnamon, pepper, 
cotton (at Than Hoa), sugar-cane, coffee in the plantations near Turan, 
and tea ; the last two products appear to have some future before them. 
Tongking produces rice principally, but on account of the density of 
population, notwithstanding a very large production, the quantity available 
for export is much less than from Cochin-China. Silk, cotton, oils and 
lacquer are abo produced, and much is hoped from the cultivation oi 
coffee, tobacco and jute. The elevated northern districts of Luang Pra- 
bang. Tranh-Ninh and Sib-Song-Panna aie on the border of the tropical 
and temperate regions, and produce some of the products of each. 
They promise ultimately good returns from the forests of teak and 
other valuable woods, from gum-benjamin, cardamoms, cinnamon and 
tea plantations ; while there are great undeveloped mineral deposits 
including gold, iron, antimony, copper and lead. 

The thinly peopled Lao country, poorly provided with means of 
communication, without any great demand for trade on the part of its 
inhabitants, and still tributary to Siam commercially, is in the very 
infancy of colonial enterprise. It is known, however, that cotton grows 
there without being cultivated. 

All along the coast of the China Sea the fisheries are actively pro- 
secuted, whole lleets of junks, usually manned by Chinamen, carrying 
on tlie trade. Coal mining lias already made some progress in Tongking, 
tiie coal of Hongay being exported to the extent of 276,000 tons in 
1899, and going to Hongkong, Canton, Singapore, and even San Fran- 
cisco. The Coal Measures of the Bay of Along appear again on the Red 
River at Lao Kay, near the frontier. 

Trade and Towns. — As in many of the French Colonies, the trade 
of Indo-China is mainly carried on with foreign countries. The imports 
of cotton yarn, textiles, manufactured articles, machinery and petroleum 
are of Australian, British, American and even Japanese origin. Energetic 
efforts have recently been made to open up internal trade in two directions. 
First new transverse routes are being opened across Annam in order 
to reach the Lao country and the Shan States (Luang Prabang), starting 
from Yinh, Turan and Saigon. A railway between Saigon and Mytho 
is being extended to Tantinh. Navigation on the Me Kong has been 
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facilitated by works in the Island of Khoneand bv laying down buoys. The 
second object is to develop trade between Tongkiug and Yunnan by the Ked 
River, and so stimulate commerce with southern China. Fi-r tins purpose 
a steamer service has been established on the Rett River, \ n ious treaties 
have been made with China, French consulates established, at Mong-tse 
and Long-cheoti and a port has been acquired in the peninsula of Lei-chu 
opposite Hainan. A railway runs from Haiphong to Hanoi anti bv l’hukmg- 
thuong and Lang Son, to the frontier of the Chinese province of Kwang-si. 
Another line joins Hanoi to Xinbinh, and will be prolonged to Yinh. 

In Tongking the life of the country is mainly concentrated in tin- 
capital Hanoi, and in Haiphong, the port which monopolises the whole 
external trade in spite of its natural disadvantages. In Annam the port 
of Turan (Tourane) is one of the few really good harbours on the coast, 
and is near coal-fields which assure its future. Saigon in Cochin-China, 
where there is a French population of 2,000, not only concentrates 
the trade of Cambodia and southern Indo-China, but is one of the 
smartest and most attractive" towns in the Far Hast. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII— THE CHINESE EMPIRE 


1 »y (ii.okcip: G. Chisholm, M.A., H.Sc. 

I. CHINA PROPER 

Position and Extent. — The Chinese Empire i> made up of China 
Proper and the bordering provinces of Manchuria, Mongolia, Eastern 
Turkestan, and Tibet. The total area is above 4,000,000 square miles, and 
the empire occupies the greater part of central and eastern Asia ; but the 
importance of China Proper much exceeds that of the vast thinly-peopled 
provinces which lie to the west and north. 

China Proper is "a country which, in spite of its vast extent (above 
1 ,500, 000 square miles) and great diversity of physical features, is on the 
whole well marked off by natural boundaries (bounding tracts, however, 
rather than boundary lines) from surrounding countries. And although 
including foreign ethnical elements in considerable numbers, it is yet 
inhabited bv a people remarkably homogeneous in race, language, customs 
and ideas. On the north, the boundary runs along mountains or through 
sparsely peopled steppes, separating it from Mongolia and Manchuria. 
There are extensive remains of a great wall built about 212 n.t\, which 
long formed the frontier on the north, and still does so exactly or 
approximately in the west, though now China Proper extends far beyond 
it east of the middle portion of the Hwang-ho. On the west. China is 
bordered by the lofty tableland of Tibet. On the south-west it is divided 
from the Indian peninsula and Burma by a succession of lofty mountain 
ranges and profound valleys. On the south, the boundary runs m part 
right across these mountains and valleys, and partly along the water- 
parting between the basins of the Si-kiang ^West River) and the Song-koi 
(Red River V 

General Configuration. — Broadly speaking China is composed of j 
two extensive low plains in the north-east, and of mountainous and hilly 
country in the west and south, together with an isolated mountainous 
peninsula between the Gulf of Peehili and the Yellow Sea. The two 
plains differ very greatly in extent. The larger extends from the Gulf of 
Hangchou to the mountains north of Peking, a total length of about 700 
miles ; the greatest width, near the parallel of 32° X., being about 400 
miles. A large part of this plain is so low and level as to be very liable to 
inundation, the rivers being only with difficulty restrained within their 
banks. The njost destructive of such inundations have been caused by the 
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changes in the bed of the Hwan^-ho, “ China’s mutuw," \vl leh has altcicd 
its course, or had its course altered, at least eleven times within the la-t 
twenty-live centuries, flowing now north, now south of tin mount. limm- 
peniusula of Shantung. The minor plain is that of the mult lie Yangtse and 

the lower Han, compiling all tin 
lake district of the icgion of the 
great zigzag of the Yangtse be 
tween Ichang and Kiukiang. It is 
cut off from the larger plain by 
the comparatively low hills con- 
taining the water-parting between 
the Yangtse and the Hwai-ho. 
Hoth in length and breadth it 
measures about T40 miles. 

The mountainous countiv in 
the west and south is partly com- 
posed of an intricate system of 
mountain chains and spurs, with 
nan « >w intervening valleys, and 
partly of more undulating country with broader valleys, the lattu* typi 
predominating in the south-east. The highland regions the 1101 th and 
south present another conti a-t. The valleys ot 1101 them China aie all 
a large extent tilled with loess. This i-, an earthy deposit generalb ot a 
yellow colour, diffciing fnnii clav in being highh calcareous and irom 
marl in being remarkably pnioii", and that in a pteuhar manner. 1 lie 
pores are vertical, and are believed to be due to the lormcr presence oi 
the stems of plant- rich in inne. This characteristic brings about a 
tendency to weather into vertical precipices. Equallv characteristic <»i 
the loess are horizontal terraces, a stiucture not so easy to explain. The 
loess of China is believed to be due to the gradual accumulation ot (hist 
blown from the interior tablelands of Asia. In some places this tertile 
soil is cultivated even at the height of S.ooo feet. In southern, or at 
least south-eastern China, on the other hand, the higher slopes are 
generally too steep for cultivation, and, notwithstanding the wanner 
climate, cultivation is in most parts confined to the zone below 2,o(x> 
feet ; but in the upper part of the basin of the Yangtse-kiang. in 
the region where numerous tributaries converge from north and south 
before the great bow-like bend to the north, the presence oi a 
rich red soil, filling what is lienee known as the Ked Basin, has caused 
most of the hill and mountain sides to be terraced for cultivation to 
their tops. 

From an orographical point of view a marked dividing line between 
the mountains of northern and southern China is formed by the easterly 
continuation ot the Kwcn-lun range. In China Proper this runs for the 
most part nearly due east and west, but finally turns round to the south-east. 
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In fin west thc-e mountain- aic known as the T-inhng--han, and in the 
cast .n the Funiu-shan. Theii importance arise- chiefly from the fact that 
thrv 1 1 *1 m a serious harrier to communication between north and south, 
r-pcci illy in their middle portion, where they cut off a fertile populous 
plain, the vallev of the Wei, on the north, from the whole of southern 
China. In this section there arc only two frequented passes separated by 
an interval of about two hundred miles, and crossed merely by difficult 
bridle paths. The eastern pass, whose summit is upwards of 4,000 feet 
above sea-level, is reached by a route running south-east from Singan, the 
chief town in the valley of the Wei, which is thus brought into connection 
with the plain of the middle Yangtse by way of the valley of its chief 
northern tributary, the Han. It forms the division between the Tsinling- 
slian and the Funin-shan. The western pass connects the valley of the 
Wei with the Red Basin, but the road across it, after descending into a 
parallel valley 'the upper part of the Han), has to cross another difficult 
bridle path before that ba-in is reached. The passes further west, al-o 
crossed by mere bridle paths, are less important, as they connect less 
populous regions. 

Configuration of Northern China. — North of the line of 
separation formed by the series of range-, the mountainous areas of China 
are naturally di\ ided into two great section-, re-pcctivcly west and cast 
of the deep and narrow gorge in which the middle Hwang-ho plunges and 
rushes fiom north to south till it turn- sharply eastwards on receiving the 
Wei. The western section is a much diversified loes— covered region, 
through which there runs only o ic important highway leading north-west- 
wards from the Wei valley, and finally running along the northern or north- 
eastern base of the Nan-han range to Mongolia and Ka-tern Turkestan. 
'Die last portion of this route is through a narrow neck, where the lofty 
range iu-t m -ntioned, rising to about 20,000 feet in height, forms the 
boundary between China Proper and Tibet and the Great Wall forms 
that between China and Mongolia. This neck, at all times the great 
avenue from central and western Asia to the north-west of China, is 
known to the Chinese* as the Yu-men or Jade Gate, from the fact that 
it i- by this route that that much prized mineral has been introduced 
into the country for ages. 

The eastern section of the northern highlands of China is as 
diversified as the western. It is compo-ed, first, of a tract between 
the gorge of the Hwang-ho and the great plain, in which the moun- 
tains have a more or less southerly trend, and are divided into two 
minor sections by the important valley of the Fen-ho, the mouth of 
which communicates with that of the Wei, and. second, of a more 
northerly tract in which the ranges have a north-easterly trend 
gradually becoming more easterly towards the east, where they form a 
series of terraces, shutting off Mongolia on the north from the great 
plain on the south. 
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Configuration of Southern China. — The mountainous part of 
China south of the Tsinling-shan and Funiu-shan may be conveniently 
divided first into two regions, respectively north and south of the 
Yangtse. The portion on the west adjoining Tibet an 1 extending as 
far east as the bridle path leading into the Red Basin, is a wild and 
intricate region with a scanty population. Hast of this bi idle path theie 
is first a range called the Tapa-shan running eastward > anil ■'ending 
off numerous spurs northwards to meet those running >ui h irom the 
parallel range of the Tsinling-shan, so that the intervening valley of the 
upper Han is in most parts extremely narrow, and the course of the river 
itself is interrupted by a continuous series of rapids. Southwards from 

this a series of more 
or less parallel ranges 
runs to the Yangtse 
partly through and 
partly to the east 
of the Red Basin, 
forming a great hind- 
rance to communica- 
tion between that 
rich region and the 
eastern plains. 

South of the 
Yangtse there is in 
the west an elevated 
region with an ex- 
tremelv diversified 
surface, which may 
be called the plateau 
of Yunnan. Almost 
everywhere even the 
valley bottoms, all of 
small extent, are above 5,000, some even above 7,000 feet in elevation, 
and on all sides there is a sharp descent to the surrounding regions. 
To the east the mountains are so arranged as to form fairly well- 
marked isolated river basins belonging in the north, mostly to the 
great basin of the Yangtse (they include the Kwei, the Tungting lake, 
and the Poyang lake), in the south to that of the Si-kiang, and in the 
south-east to minor independent streams. In the south-east the most 
important independent basin is that of the Min. The general name 
of Nan-shan (“Southern Mountains”) is given to the highlands separating 
the northern from the southern and south-eastern basins. Just east of the 
Red Basin the spurs of these mountains advance in many places close up 
to the banks of the Yangtse, thus impeding communication eastwards on 
this side also, while a fufther hindrance is presented by the series of gorges 
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obstruct* cl by more or less difficult rapids through which the river flows 
between Chungking and I chang. 

Geology and Minerals. — The geology of China is, as a rule, very 
iinperfei tly known, especially in the south. The Tsinling-shan and Funiu- 
shan sy terns are nearly as marked a dividing line from the geological as 
from th ■ orographical point of view. They are almost entirely composed of 
ancient granites, gneisses, and other crystalline rocks, along with various 
erupthc rocks. To the north, underneath the loess, the prevailing rocks 
belong to the Carboniferous system, while to the south there extends a 
vast area of Jurassic strata embracing all the Red Basin. At variou- 
places on both flanks of the dividing ranges, especially in the east, there 
are extensive deposits of what have been designated the Sinio (Chinese) 
formations, which lie at the bottom of all the fossiliferous strata of 
China, and arc held to correspond with the Cambrian and Huronian 
deposits of Europe and America. These reappear largely along with 
ancient non-fossiliferous crystalline rocks in other mountainous regions 
of the country. 

China is remarkably rich in minerals, above all in coal. In the 
Carboniferous area of the north the Coal Measures crop out in many 
places, and the largest known coal-field in the world is found among the 
highlands in the south-east of the province of Shansi, where thick seams 
of excellent anthracite extend for a length of about 200 miles, with a 
varying breadth. This region also abounds in fiiifc iron ores, in limestone, 
and in potter's clays. The only drawback is the difficulty of access. The 
west of Shansi is almost equally rich in bituminous coal, and many detached 
coal-fields are known to exist further west beyond the Hwang-lio. Other 
small, but important coal-fields lie among the mountains both east and 
west of Peking, and in the west of Shantung. In the south of Hunan, on 
the rivers Siang and *Lei, the deposits are much more important, foi 
although the coal is not generally of very good quality, it is more largely 
worked than anywhere else in China, owing to the ease with which it can 
be conveyed by water to the towns on the Yangtse. At various places on 
or near the Yangtse there are other small coal-fields, and the province of 
Sechwan is very rich in coal of post-Carboniferous age, which is largely 
mined and carried by river to different parts of the Red Basin. Among 
other important minerals may be noticed copper, which is scattered all 
over Yunnan, a province which also contains silver, lead, tin and gold 
— the tin in an isolated high valley, not far from the frontier of Tong- 
king in the south-east, the gold in the south of the provinct?. Salt 
occurs in the south-west of Shansi, near the abrupt angle of the 
Hwang-ho, in the middle of the Red Basin, and in the south-west of 
Yunnan. * 

Climate. — The main characteristics of the climate of China depend, 
first, upon its situation on the cast side of the greatest land-mass in the tem 
perate zone of the northern hemisphere, and second, upon its situation within 
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the region Mihjcvt to monsoon win.ls. The fust of these eiivumst.mees 
explains the character of its climate as regards temperntun Throughout 
it is a country of extremes, or at least of a high range of te npeiaune, hoi 
summers alternating with cold winters, though, of course, tin e\ti cities are 
much greater in the north than in the south, where putt of the miiLuv lies 
within the torrid zone. The temperature in January aveiages -o' at Canton 
in the south, and only 23“ at Peking in the north, while in Juh the average 
for Canton is 82 , and for Peking 79" ; the average for the whole year is 
17 lower at the northern than at the southern station. Throughout China 

there is that predominance of summer tains 
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which is 011c of the distinguishing features 
of 111011*0011 areas, but the contrast be- 
tween winter and summer rain is much 
more marked in the north and south than 
it is in middle China. This alternation 
of raiuv and drv season* necessarily 
brings about a corresponding alternation 
of high and low water in the rivers, and 
where the physical configuration leads a 
multitude ot streams into one channel the 
(inferences between the Miminer and winter 
lex el in the mam river are enormous. At 
Ichang, just below the rapids of the 
Yangtze, a clilfei ence of nearly 48 feet 
has been observed in the level ot 
the nver, and 1 the ordinal y annual 
inherence is not le^s than 40 feel The 
period ot high water lasts Iroin the 
beginning ot* July tu the early part of 
October. 


Flora and Fauna.— Am- mg the native vegetable products the first 


place mav be assigned to the bamboo, not, of course, as being peculiar to 
this country, but on account of its universal practical importance, espe- 
cially in the south. More peculiarly Chinese arc the wax tiee, the tallow 
tree, the paper mulberry, the camphor and varnish trees, cassia, and the 
sweet orange, which was introduced from China into Kurope only after 
direct trade had been established by the Portuguese. One ot the most note- 


worthy circumstances regarding cultivated products is that the coincidence 
of the rains with summer temperatures enables some crops that are in 
most parts of the world confined to tropical and sub-tropical latitudes to 
be grown with ^success in northern China. Hence cotton is as character- 
istic of this part of the country as wheat and the ordinary European 
cereals, together with beans and other puisos. Opium also is now largely cul- 
tivated in the extreme north. In southern China the characteristic products 
are rice (grown even in the high valleys of Yunnan at 6,000 feet and 
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upwaicM, lea, silk, sugar, and opium. Besides the bilk obtained from 
M worn,'. " fed on the leaves of mulberries cultivated for the purpose, large 
and upidly increasing quantities of silk are obtained from wild cater- 
pillar- which feed on the leaves of forest trees ; chieily in the nortii where 
e\ten ive forests are still found. 

In the greater part ot China the larger wild animals ha\e been 
extei minated by the progress of civilisation, but in the wilder moun- 
tainous tracts there are elephants, rhinoceroses, and tapirs, a peculiar 
species of tiger, several kinds of leopards, beais, and badgers, and 
wolves in some parts, c,g., Yunnan, are still numerous, bold and 
destructive. 

The Chinese fisheries both in the sea and inland waters are very pro- 
ductive ; a characteristic mode of fishing is with the aid of cormorants, 
which are prevented from swallowing the large fish that they catch by 
rings or pieces of string round their necks. In the inland waters the 
breeding of fish for food is largely practised. 

People, History and Language. — The people, of Mongolian 
stock, who have spread their language, institutions, 
and idea", with remarkable success over so large 
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and diversified a country, are known to have been 
originally immigrants. They entered the country 
ai a very remote period, thousands of years before 
the Christian era, by the north, and almost certainly 
bv the a\enue known a> the Yu-inen (p. 5 23k The 
place of their original seats is still a matter of dis- 
pute. but it is generally admitted that they were in 
western Asia, that the oases of Kastern Turkestan 
formed prolonged halting-places on their progress 
eastwards, and that accordingly they were skilled in 
irrigation work before they entered China. The first areas settled by 
them in which they had room for expansion, and the first seats of empire 
were the freely intercommunicating valleys of the Wei and the Fen 
(Shensi and Shansi). The empire was frequently divided, but whether under 
one or several rulers the Chinese language and institutions gradually 
spread eastwards and southwards. Not till after the building of the Great 
Wall (212 li.e.) did it permanently extend beyond the Yangtse-kiang. In 
later times the extension has been less by conquest than by the gradual 
process of ousting bv superior assiduity the non-Chinese races who were 
not assimilated and absorbed. Among the mountains in the south-west and 
south there are still some considerable tracts occupied by unabsorbed and 
unsubdued descendants of older inhabitants, generally known by terms of 
contempt applied by the Chinese as Mi anise or M anise. 

The unity of the Chinese language is apparent rather in its written than 
in its spoken form. The writing is not alphabetic but ideographic — that is 
there is a different character for every root idea. Hence the knowledge 
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of about ten thousand different signs is required for the complete know- 
ledge of the Chinese language. These signs have the same meaning in all 
parts of the country, and even in Korea and Japan, but the equivalent 
sounds differ greatly in different dialects, just as the Arabic numerals have 
the same meaning though different names in all European languages. 
The confusion of the spoken language is, however, to some extent 
reduced by the fact that the educated classes generally speak an official 
dialect. 


Government. — The government combines a high degree of centrali- 
sation with the universal and long-established practice of popular govern- 
ment as regards local affairs. The central government is imperial, and the 
dignity of Emperor is hereditary in the reigning family, though not by any 
fixed rule of descent. The reigning emperor has the right to nominate his 
successor. The present dynasty, dating from 1644, is of Manchu origin. 
It was by this dynasty that the Manchu custom now universal in China, >f 
wearing the hair hanging down behind plaited into a long queue, or “ pig- 
tail,” was introduced. All government officials, known to Europeans as 
Mandarins (a term of Portuguese originl, are appointed in the emperor’s 
9 name, but must be selected from those who have 

N. passed the necessary public examinations, which 

f are open to all, and are more or less severe ac- 

y. cording to the rank for which they qualify. All 

..'Jr /f 3 | Chinese institutions concur in impressing on the 

people respect for authority and the established 

i order. None is more influential in this respect 

Fig. 268.j-Chincfc hnpcn.it than the system of examination, for all of the 

examinations test merely the knowledge of the 
ancient Chinese classics first systematised by Confucius, and give no 
encouragement to the spirit of scientific inquiry. 

What may be called the universal religion of China is a form of ancestor 
worship inculcated in these classics, and no religion incompatible with this 
idea has obtained a wide hold on the Chinese. The Buddhism of India 
and the native Taoism have both proved thus adaptable, and have many 
adherents. But this is not so with Mohammedanism, which is professed by 
some millions in the north-west and south-west, and Christianity, which 
counts a few hundred thousand adherents, chiefly in the west ; hence 
Christians and Moslems are looked upon as foreign elements by the great 
body of the Chinese. 

Industries and Trade. — The prevailing and most esteemed occu- 
pation in China is agriculture. In token of the honour in which this in- 
dustry is held, every year at the vernal equinox, the emperor at the capital, 
and his representatives in other parts of the empire with their own hands 
hold the plough and sow the seeds of the chief cereals. In every way the 
climate encourages farm work. The regular winters maintain the energy 
of the people. The coincidence of warmth and moisture in summer invites- 
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and rewards the labour of the husbandman. Nowhere else in the world, 
perhaps, are such scenes of quiet but varied and charming rural industry 
presented as in some of the more favoured valleys of China. Pleasant farm- 
houses roofed with red or blue tiles are scattered about the valley bottom, 
or amidst the carefully cut terraces on the hill slopes. From the river, 
on which there is a ceaseless coming and going of large and small boats, 
water is raised by waterwheels, driven by the labour of men or buffaloes, to a 
canal above, from that to a second, a third, a fourth, a fifth, until it reaches 
the tops of the hills, and it is made to impart life and freshness to every 
rood of soil in its descent. Seen from above, these canals seem like bands 
of silver encircling an infinite variety of green. In the most abundantly 
irrigated tracts there is the vivid and tender green of the rice-fields, or 
the darker verdure of the sugar-cane. Elsewhere are tea-plantations, 
fields of cotton decorated with their large yellow blossoms, rows of orange 
trees, clumps of palms yielding fibres and other useful products, oil trees 
and tallow trees, and many a thicket of bamboos with panicles waving in 
the wind at the height of twenty to thirty feet above the ground. 

Chinese manufactures are for the most part domestic, and the few that 
have long been localised and carried on on a large 
scale are mainly those dependent on supplies of 
mineral products such as potter’s clay (including 
china-clay) and iron ore. The principal textiles 
of the country — silk, cotton, and rhea fibre or 
China grass, the last being largely used for summer 
clothing — are mainly worked up by the women at 
home or in small establishments. Quite recently Fig. 269.— -Chinese Mcr - 
European influence has led to the introduction of tJumt Stnue Flag. 
steam machinery ; silk filatures worked by steam have been set up in the 
silk-producing provinces, and cotton mills have been erected round 
Shanghai and elsewhere with such success as to give great promise of 
rapid progress. 

The only important articles of export from China are such as have a 
high value in proportion to their bulk, or such as can be produced in con- 
siderable quantity within no great distance of the seaboard or the great 
waterway of the Yangtze. For thousands of years silk and silk fabrics 
have held the first place of importance. Almost equally long, porcelain, a 
Chinese invention, has been an important export to the west, though now 
that the industry has been introduced elsewhere it takes a subordinate 
place. During the nineteenth century the second (occasionally the first) 
place has belonged to tea, which still holds that rank among the exports, 
though latterly the amount exported has diminished in consequence of the 
severe competition of India and Ceylon. Much of the tea is exported by 
land, large quantities of it being compressed into “bricks” or “tablets/* 
Brick-tea is usually of inferior quality, and is chiefly consumed in Tibet 
and Mongolia ; but tablet-tea is of high quality and finds its chief market 
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in Russia. Among other noteworthy exports are raw cotton (chiefly sent 
to Japan), beans and bean cake, straw braid, mats and matting, skins, hides 
and furs. The chief imports are cotton yarn and tissues, opium, rice, 
metals, and a variety of manufactured articles, including in recent years 
rapidly increasing quantities of machinery. Foreigners are allowed to 
settle for trade and introduce goods directly only at certain ports, mostly 
fixed by successive treaties since 1842, and hence known as treaty-ports ; 
these are now thirty-four in number. * The collection of the customs at 
these ports is entrusted to a foreign board, called the Imperial Maritir o 
Customs, the head of which is an Englishman. 

Means of Communication. — The cause of tV limitation of tl ; 
exports of China is the remarkable defectiveness of tlu means of intern; 1 
communication, except where there are convenient vvate .vays- In norther 
China such waterways are the exception, though during the summer sever;., 
rivers, ultimately uniting in the Pei-ho above Tientsin, are available for 
transport. The great northern river, the Hwang-ho, is too rapid and too 
shallow to be a convenient waterway, aud is navigated only by small boats 
in sections of its course. An important artificial waterway, the Grand or 
Imperial Canal, run-, from Hangchou in the south to Tientsin in the north. 
It was constructed early in the seventh century, chiefly for the conveyance 
of rice from the southern provinces as an imperial tiihutc, and it still forms 
a fine waterway navigable by boats of at least five feet draught in its 
southern section as far as the old bed of the Hwang-ho. In southern 
China, including all the basin of the Yangtse. the rivers are the principal 
means of communication, but many of them have their courses so impeded 
by rapids that the cost of transport is greatly raised, and navigation is 
rendered so difficult that hardly anywhere out of China would it continue 
to be practised at all. The one great inland waterway is the Yangtse, which 
is without a parallel in the world in respect of the length of navigation it 
"'offers fop ocean steamers through a densely peopled country. Vessels of 
over 1,000 tons burden can reach Hankow, 680 miles, or three days' steam 
from the sea. Steamers of about 600 tons can ascend to Ichang, just below 
the rapids, while 150-ton boats are the largest that can pass the tapids. 
The ascent of the last stretch, about 400 miles, takes nearly three weeks. 
A further difficulty is created by the fact that the stretch between Hankow 
and Ichang is easiest at high water, while the rapids can scarcely be 
ascended at all during that period. The Han, a great left bank tributary 
of the Yangtse, is comparatively easy of navigation in its lower course, 
where it flows in a southerly or south-easterly direction, but not higher up. 
Of the southern tributaries the best waterway is the Siang-kiang, the chief 
feeder of the Tungting Lake. It is said to offer a course ten feet in depth 
as high as Hengchou, about 140 miles due south of the lake, but above 
that rapids are numerous, as they are also in the Kan-kiang, the corre- 
sponding southerly feeder of the Poyang Lake. The navigation of the 
Si-kiang is much impeded by rapids above Wuchou. 
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Roads lit for cart traffic are very rare in the south, the principal wheeled 
vehicles being wheelbarrows. In northern China roads for cart traffic are 
more common, except among the mountains, where the few roads of this 
kind run in many places through long defiles so narrow that two carts 
cannot pass. In all parts of China accordingly the chief means of trans- 
port, where boats cannot be used, are pack animals (including camels in 
the ngrth) and human porters. Hence, in spite of the extremely low cost of 
living, and the very small wages of labour, the cost of transport, where 
there is not good water carriage, is high, generally at least two or three 
times as high as in countries provided with railways. 

The introduction of railways was long opposed by the official classes 
and regarded with dislike by the people. The first railway laid in China, 
that from Wusung to Shanghai, opened in 1876, was bought up and 
destroyed by the authorities in the year following. Hut this opposition has 
at last given way. Railways now run from Taku at the mouth of the Pei-ho 
to the Kaiping collieries, which have for many years been worked under 
European management, and thence through Shanhaikwan to Sinmin-tung 
and Niuchwang, and from Taku to Tientsin and Peking. The railway from 
Wusung to Shanghai has been relaid and was reopened in 1898. Great 
railway schemes have received official sanction. Among these are a line 
from Peking to Hankow, already partly completed, from which there is to 
be a connection by rail with the great anthracite field of Shansi, another 
from Peking southwards to Shanghai and Xingpo, one from Hankow to 
Canton, and one from Kaulun (opposite the island of Hongkong) to the 
same port. Telegraphs have for some years extended to the remotest 
parts of the empire. ■* 

THE PROVINCES OF CHINA PROPER 

Pechili or Chili is the north-eastern province of China. It is naturally 
divided into two parts, that within and that beyond the Great Wall. The 
former portion is made up of the northern part of the great plain, and 
belongs mostly to the basin of the Pei-ho. Its western frontier lies 
beyond the plain, and is marked bv 
another great wall running south along 
, the mountains. It contains Peking, the 
capital of a kingdom as far back as 1100 
B.C., and of the Chinese Empire as early 
as 1151 a.d , but not without intermission. 

It is entirely rectangular in shape, and is 
composed of two parts, a square to the 
north forming the Mancliu city and en- 
closing the imperial quarters, and a more 
extensive oblong quadrangle to the soxiih forming the Chinese city. It' 
lies on a somewhat dreary alluvial sandy plain, swept in winter by cold 
.dust-laden winds ; but it has the advantage of a good site strategically, as 



Fig. 27a — Peking. 
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it commands the roads leading north-west through the N.inkow Pass, too 
narrow for carts, and thence into Mongolia through Kalgan «'i C'hangkiukou, 
north-east through the Kupei-kou Gate in the Great Wall to C'hengte or 
Jehol which contains the summer-palace of the emperor, and eastwards 
along the base of the mountains to the narrow pass between sea and 
mountains at Shanhaikwan (*‘ Mountain-sea-gate ”) which forms the entrance 
to Manchuria. Even more populous than Peking is Ticntsin(-/u ) * on the 
Pei-ho, the port of Peking, a treaty-port, and the northern terminus of the 
Grand Canal. 

Shansi (“ Western Mountains ”) is the province to the west of Pechili, 
and, like it, is divided into two portions by the Great Wall, but in this case 
both portions arc alike mountainous, and for the most part sparsely 
peopled, the chief natural resources consisting in the mineral wealth 
above described. In the west this province has an unmistakable natural 
boundary in the profound gorge of the Hwang-ho, and the same river 
forms part of the boundary on the south-west. An important feature of 
the province is a line of narrow valleys running from north to south 
through the middle, in the central and largest expansion of which stands 
Ttuyiun(-fii), the capital of the province. 

The province of Shensi adjoins Shansi on the west. Its most populous 
area is the valley of the Wei, but though this valley has such a maiked 
physical barrier on the south, the province includes also the valley of the 
upper Han beyond that barrier, extending as far as the mountains border- 
ing the Kcd Hasin. In the Wei valley stands the capital of the province, 
SiHgtiiix-tit >, the site of which makes it of necessity a gieat centre on 
account of commanding the main through routes from north-west to the 
cast and south-cat t. When the main lines of railway are all made in China 
they must include lines along all the existing routes, the north-western line 
forming the only possible connection between central China and western 
Siberia, so that Singan is bound to be reinvigorated. The inhabitants 
show a business capacity and enterprise answering to the advantages of 
the situation, and own many of the most important industrial establish- 
ments in distant parts of China. 

Kansu is a mountainous province with deep valleys and loess gorges 
reaching in the north-west just to the end of the Great Wall. Its capital, 
Lanchou{-fii), stands on the great north-western road, on the right or south 
bank of the Hwang-ho, close to the point where that river begins its great 
northern bend. It is noted fof its tobacco factories, most of which belong, 
to the capitalists of Singan. 

Shantung (“Eastern Mountains ") includes, beside the mountainous' 
peninsula to which it owes its name, a belt of populous plain swathing the 
mountains round on the west. The capital is Tsinan(-fu ^ at the north- 
western margin of the hill country, a short distance from the Hwang-ho. 

1 The termination in parenthesis {-fit, -Men) merely indicates the status of the town, 
and is often omitted. 
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The mountainous part has a much indented coast-line. On one of the 
northci n bays is the small treaty-port of Cliijii(-liicn), another further east 
now forms the British naval station of Wcihaiwei (accpiired in 1898). On 
the south the chief inlet, Kiau-chou Bay, was leased to Germany in 1897. 

Honan in the east occupies all of the great plain south of Pechili, and 
in the west it consists of mainly mountainous country. It is traversed in 
the north by the Hwang-ho, and south of that river by the numerous head- 
streams of the Hwai and its tributaries. The capital is Kaifeng(-fu) in the 
plain, on the great road from Peking to Hankow, about eight miles south of 
the Hwang-ho. In the west Honait(-fu) stands in a fertile valley amidst 
the mountains just soutb.of the Hwang-ho. 

Kiangsu includes all the low flat seaboard studded with large and 
small lakes extending from the north-eastern shore of Hangchou Bay to 
Shantung. It is thus divided into two parts by the wide estuary of the 
Yangtse, the smaller southern portion, which includes the last spurs of the 
Nan-shan, being by much the richer and more populous. In this portion 
is the busiest of all the treaty-ports, S/ningliap-fiien), .the great entrepot for 
all northern China. It is, in fact, the outlet of the whole Yangtse valley, 
though not situated on the river itself, whose low and silted shores afford 
no site for a great port, but twelve miles up the Wusung river, the one 
drawback to which is a bar at the mouth with a depth at high water of 
ordinary spring tides of only 23 .J feet and 20 feet at neap tides. Here 
is the chief Chinese arsenal. In the same part are the great silk-manufac- 
turing towns of Sintion {-/ u ) on the Grand Canal, and Xaitking\-fu), the latter 
on the Yangtse. at the west end of a chain of hills stretching from the 
Grand Canal, the capital of the province, and for about a century before 1421 
the capital of the empire. It was once a magnificent city celebrated for 
its porcelain tower, which was destroyed by the Taiping rebels who held 
the town from 1853 to 1864. It contains another Chinese arsenal. 

Nganhwei is the province to the west on both banks of the Yangtse, 
traversed in the north also bv the navigable portion of the Hwai. Its 
capital is Xg,inking(-tii), on the left bank of the Yangtse, too miles directly 
south-west of Nanking : its treaty-port is I Vnhii^-hien'), on the right bank of 
the river, about forty miles from the same city. 

Kiangsi, south-west of the previous province, is almost identical with 
the drainage area of the Poyang Lake. It is a great tea-producing district. 
Its capital is Xanelning(-fn) on the Kan-kiang, not far from the south shore 
of the lake at its summer level. North-east of the lake is Kiitgtechen(-hieit), 
the principal place of manufacture of earthenware in China, and the seat 
of the imperial porcelain factory. Its treaty-port is Kiukiang^/u ) on the" 
Yangtse. 

Hunan is a similar province to the west, corresponding closely with 
the drainage area of the Tungting Lake. Its capital is Changsha(-fu) on'the 
Siang, thirty miles south of the lake. Suvtgtnn, on the same river, is reported 
to be one of the largest cities in China, and is a great centre of the drug 
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trade. Yochou(-Ju) at the outlet of the Tungting Lake, not far from the 
Yangtse, is a treaty-port opened in 1898. 

Hupe, to the north of both the last mentioned provinces, comprises 
the whole of the plain of the middle Yangtse, except what belongs to the 
basin of the Tungting Lake, along with a mountainous region to the west. 
The capital is lVuchang(-fu), a treaty port at the north end of a range of 
hills on tHfe right bank of the Yangtse near the north end of one of the 
chief bends of that river, directly opposite the confluence of the Han. It 
is one of three towns enjoying the advantages of the same commercial 
situation, the other two being Hanyang{-fu), at the mouth of the Han on 
the right bank, and the treaty-port Hankov^-hien) Opposite the latter on the 
left bank, all of which are at the meeting-place of great waterways from 
the southeast (up the Yangtse), south-west (down the Yangtse), west, and 
north-west. This situation gives these towns, whose aggregate population 
is not less than 1,200,000 (according to some estimates more than twice as 
much), commercial importance not only for the adjacent country but also 
for more distant provinces, and they have the greatest river traffic of any 
place in China, probably in the world. Slmsi or Sl/ashi(-iucn 1, a treaty- 
port on the Yangtse, higher up, at the west end of a waterway connecting 
that river with the Han, is the chief market for cottons in central China, 
and Ichangtfu) is a treaty port at the lower end ot the Yangtse gorges. 

Sechwan extends westward from Hupe to the frontier of China, and 
includes nearly all the Red Basin, together with a mountainous region to 
the west extending beyond the Yangtse there called the Kinsha-kiang or 
River of Golden Sand), the borders being sparsely peopled and inhabited by 
a non-Chinese (Tibetan) population. Its capital is Clicnglit(-fu) situated 
near the margin of the Red Basin in a rich alluvial plain about 2,400 square 
miles in extent, irrigated in every part by works constructed about 200 
B.c., and ever since carefully maintained. The chief river port of the 
province is Chwigking(-fu ) now a treatv-port. situated at the confluence of 
the Kialing-kiang or Siao-ho (Little River) with the Yangtse, the one out- 
let eastwards of the trade of the province. It was reached by a British 
steamer, the first to ascend the rapids of the Yangtse, in March, 1898. To 
the south-west of the alluvial plain of Clicngtii(-fu) is Ytichou(-fu) a great 
centre of the trade in brick-tea witff Tibet and central Asia, but most of 
the factories belong to capitalists of Singan. The province of Sechwan 
includes the chief towns of the elevated, and in its first stages very difficult, 
trade route leading westwards to Lhasa. 

Kweichou is the mountainous province to the south-east of Sechwan, 
containing headstreams of rivers draining to the Yangtse and to the Si- 
kiang. Its capital is Kweiyang(-fu) on a small central plain. 

Yunnan comprises nearly all the rugged elevated region, rich only in 
minerals, in the south-west of China, together with marginal portions of 
the surrounding valleys. Its two chief towns lie on thfe shores of its two 
chief lakes ; its capital Yunnan(-fu), at the north end of a lake near the 
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middle, centralises the trade of the province with Tongking ; the second 
tow n, Tafi(-fu), is important for the trade with Purma, and stands on the 
west side of the lake called Erh-hai, in the west of the province. In the 
south is Suniao, the centre of trade in Puerh tea, which enjoys the highest 
reputation throughout China. 

East of Yunnan are two provinces comprising most of the basin of 
the Si-kiang, Kwangsi and Kwangtung (“ the western ” and “ the 
eastern Kwang”). Kwangsi is mainly a rugged, poor and sparsely peopled 
province whereas Kwangtung has always been one of the richest parts of 
the empire, containing as it does the largest and most densely peopled 
tropical delta cast of the Ganges. It is this delta which has always given 
importance to Canton, the great southern seaport of China, for the sake of 
the trade with- which the Portuguese sought and obtained possession of 
Macao in 1586 and the British of Hongkong in 1842. Canton, in Chinese 
Kwa ngchou{-fu), Canton being a Portuguese corruption, is a town most 
happily situated at the west end of a series of hills, where the Canton 
or Pearl river affords a channel to the south for ocean vessels, the Si-kiang 
forms a waterway to the west for steamers drawing seven or eight feet as 
high as the treaty-port of Wuchou^-tu) in the adjoining province, the 
Tung-kiang, or East River, forms a navigable channel to the east, and the 
Pei-ho, or North River, leads to the northern coniines of the province, and 
there by a fortunate arrangement of the physical features forks into two 
waterways, one leading north-west so as to communicate by a low water- 
parting and short portage with the main waterway of Hunan, the other 
north-east so as to communicate similarly with that of Kiangsi. About 
300,000 of the inhabitants of Canton live in boats moored in the 
river. 

Fokien, or Fukien, is a rich tea-growing maritime province with a much 
indented coast line to the north-east of Kwantung, having as its capital the 
ancient city of Fuchon(-fii), a treaty-port at the mouth of the Min. There 
is another treaty-port, Amoy, in the south-east, and a third, Funing{-fu), 
opened in 1898, in the north-east. 

Chekiang is a similar province further to the north-cast, extending to 
Hangchou Bay, of which it embraces both sides at the northern end. Its 
northern part is drained by the Tsientang-kiang, remarkable for the 
violence of its tidal bore. It has three treaty- ports, Hangchou(-fu), the 
capital of the province, at the head of the bay, Xingpo(-fn) on a creek 
on the south side of the bay, and lVenchou{-fn) in the south-east of the 
province. 

Statistics of China. — The censuses that have been taken of China 
are too untrustworthy', and the estimates of population too uncertain for 
any comparison of estimates at different dates to serve any useful purpose. 
The utmost that can be said is that it is not improbable that the total 
population of China Proper may amount to as much as 350 million or even 
more. Neither can statistical returns of the value of the external commerce 
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be drawn up so as to allow of a comparison of different periods, for the 
returns collected by the Imperial Maritime Customs now always include 
those for native junks, but these are not obtainable before 1887. 

STATISTICS OF CHINA PROPER. 
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II.— EUROPEAN POSSESSIONS IN CHINA 

Hongkong . 1 — Hongkong (Hang-kiang, “fragrant streams’'! is one 
of the small islands off the Chinese coa^t. cast of the mouth <>1 the 
Canton River, nearly in the position of 22 X. and 1 14 K., and onlv 
separated from the mainland by a channel half a mile wide. The inland 

was acquiied as a British 
colony in 1841, and in 
1861 the southern portion 
of the Kaulun (Kowloon) 
Peninsula, 011 the opposite 
mainland, was added. In 
i8q8, the whole of the 
large peninsula forming 
the .southern part of 
Kwangtung province 
was leased from China 
so as to secure the de- 
fences. 

Surface and Re- 
sources of Hong- 
kong. — The northern 
coast with the opposite 
mainland encloses one of the finest harbours in the world, covering 
an area of about 10 square miles, and on this the prosperity of the 
colony entirely depends. The island is composed of igneous rocks, granite 
and basalts. It is traversed east and west by hill ridges, intersected by 

1 By the Editor, assisted by E. J. Hastings. 
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depressions or “gaps,” and rising i* Victoria Peak, the highest point, to 
1,825 feet. The only product of importance is granite, which is extensively 
quarried. Forests which formerly covered the island have been completely 
destroyed, but a system of reafforesting is being successfully carried out. 
The climate is hot, but subject to great variations, the mean monthly 
temperature ranging between 40'’ and 90 F. During the winter months, 
November to March, the air is pleasant and bracing. The average rainfall 
is about 90 inches. Hongkong has outlived its old. evil reputation as an 
exceedingly unhealthy place. 

People and Government of Hongkong. — The native population 
consists chiefly of Chinese, about one-third of whom are British subjects 
bv birth. Natives of India form a small proportion. Besides the members 
of the British naval and military establishments, there are representatives 
of various nationalities, as Hongkong is the greatest traffic centre on 
the Chinese coast. The government is that' of a Crown Colony, the 
Governor being assisted by a nominated Legislative Council. The city 
of Kaulun in the leased territory is exempt from direct 
British jurisdiction. Hongkong is a very important 
strategic point, commanding the appioaeh to Canton, 
qo miles distant. It is strongly fortified, and i> the 
headquarters of the British naval squadron in Chinese 
waters. It is also a great commercial emporium, an 
absolutely free port without any Custom House, and 
is the principal distributing centre for European pro- Fig. 272. — K<uige 
ducts in the Far East. The United Kingdom has the ' '' 

largest share in the trade, which is really part of the 

trade of China. The chief imports from Europe are cotton goods, and the 
chief exports tea, silk, and hemp from China. 

Vutorni, the capital, stretches along the north shore of the island for 
about four miles, and rises in terraces up the sides of Victoria Peak, some 
of the garden-enclosed residences being as high as (xx> feet. The town 
contains several fine public buildings. The Pravu, or main street, runs 
along the shore, and for about two miles of its central part is protected 
by the Praya sea-wall, specially constructed to withstand the force ot the 
typhoons which sometimes sweep along the coast, and provided with 
wharfage for the ocean liners and other vessels calling at the port. Six 
docks and large workshops afford every requirement for the repair of 
large naval and mercantile ships. The movement of the port, excluding 
native junks, is over 14,000,000 tons of shipping entered and cleared 
annually, a figure only equalled by two or three seaports in the world. 

STATISTICS. 

1SS1. 1891. 

Area of Hongkong (square mile*) . . .. 50 30 

Population ot Hongkong 1110,402 221,441 

Density ot population per square mile .. 5 34 f| 7 . 3 *** 

Aiea ot leased tcrritnry in Kwungtiing .. -- — 

Population ot leased territory .... — — 


1901. 

30 

37 ^ 

100.000 
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Macao. 1 — Macao, the only Portuguese possession in China, practically 
consists of the city of that name, on an island at the mouth of the Canton 
river. It may be called a commercial colony of average prosperity. The 
islands of Taipa and Coloane, important fishing centres, are under the 
sam&administration. Macao is a healthy town with fine streets and build- 
ings. The mean temperature is 73 0 F. It has belonged to Portugal since 
1586, and is by far the oldest of thlb European possessions in China. The 
population of the town, which is a centre of the opium trade, is 78,000. 

Kiau-chou.-' — Kiau-chou, in lat. 36° S., 120 0 K. long., is a large bay of 
180 square miles area on the southern coast of the peninsula of Shantung. 
It takes its name from the “ Glue city,” 22 miles north of it. The Kiau rher 
coming from the mountains in the eastern portion of Shantung brings* town 
much sand, which causes the bay to silt up. The entrance of the bay be- 
tween two narrow spits of land, is about two miles wide and 20 fathoms deep. 
The landspits, together with tiie islands in the bay, aie leaded by Germany 
from China, while the German sphere of interest extends all round the bay 
for a distance of 31 miles (50 kilometres). The climate is excellent, and 

quite that of the temperate /one ; ice occurs in 
winter, but as it hardly ever covers the bay it does 
not form such an impediment to navigation as the 
fogs which are frequent on the coast further south, 
from which Kiau-chou is perfectly free. The greatest 
rainfall occurs in July and August. The inhabitants 
are agriculturists who have carried a system of 
irrigation to great perfection. The tidiness of their 
settlements is a mark of their prosperity. Kiau- 
chou is expected to prove valuable a- an outlet for the great mineral 
wealth of Shantung, and the railway intended to run round the base of 
the western mountains of Shantung is now completed from TsiugUiu to 
beyond \Vci{-hicn ). 



III.— REMOTE PROVINCES OF THE CHINESE EMPIRE 


Manchuria. — Manchuria lies to the north-east of China Proper, and 
is made up of three provinces, Shengking in the south, Kirin in the middle, 
and Helungkiang in the north. Shengking consists of the broad valley 
of the lower Liau stretching upwards of 200 miles north-eastwards between 
bare mountains in the west and forest-clad mountains with fertile alluvial 
valleys in the east. The southern portion of the main valley is a dreary saline 
tract, but there is more fertile country further north. Mukden, situated at 
the base of the hills, on a tributary of the Liau-ho, is the capital of the pro- 
vince and country. At the moutl^of the Liau is the so-called treaty-port 
of Niuchwattg (Ncwchwang), the town of Niuchwang being situated some- 
what inland. The extremity of the mountainous peninsula of Liautung 
1 By Captain Ernesto de Vasconcellos. 3 By Graf von Pfeil. 
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(“ l.ast ot the Linu ”), called Kwantung, was leased to Russia; here are 
the naval station and arsenal of Pott Arthur, together with Talienwan 
and the free-port f)a/tti, all three being termini of the trans-Manchurian 
railway (see Fig. 222), and now in the occupation of Japan. 

The northern provinces lying to the cast of the Khingan mountains are 
composed of the rich valleys of the Sungari, Nonni (a left bank tributary 
of the Sungari) and Usuri, all navigable streams. The chief towns are Kirin 
(or more properly Girin 1 ) at the head of navigation on the Sungari, and 
Tsitsihar at that of the Nonni. The population of Manchuria is variously 
estimated at from 15 to 23 millions, the great bulk being in the southern 
province. For many years there has been a steady stream of immigration 
from China Proper, and Chinese *no\v form the great mass of the popu- 
lation of the provinces. In recent years the flow of immigrants into the 
northern provinces has been peculiarly rapid. Russian influence is now 
paramount, and is being made permanent by the railways (p. 419). 

Mongolia. — Mongolia is the vast region surrounding the desert of 
Gobi or Shamo, the latter term being Chinese, and signifying Sea of Sand, 
though the region is for the most part sufficiently moistened by summer 
rains to produce a fair amount of pasture and fodder-shrubs for sheep, horses 
and camels. The altitude of the Gobi is from 3,000 to 3,300 feet. The 
iixed settlements of Mongolia are chiefly in the north, where it i< traversed 
bv extensive spurs from the Altai. Tian Shan. Sayan, and Yablonovvi 
mountains. The chief trade routes are from Kalgan in Pechili and Kwei- 
hwacheng in northern Shansi, northwards by I'rga to Maimachin on the 
right bank of the Amur opposite Kvakhta, and north-westwards by Uliasnicii 
and Kobdo to western Siberia. The inhabitants, from whom the region 
takes its name, are mainly Buddhists in religion, and are now a peaceable 
race engaged chiefly in the rearing of sheep, camels, horses and othei 
animals, and having none of the qualities which rendered their ancestors sc 
formidable throughout Asia and Europe in the thirteenth century under 
Jenghiz Khan and his successors. 

Eastern Turkestan. — Sinkiang, or Sintsiang, is the name now given 
to the province comprising all the rest of Chinese Central Asia north of 
Tibet. It is naturally divided into two sections by the Tian Shan range, 
Kashgaria, by much the larger, to the south, and Dzungaria to the north. 
In Kashgaria the population is for the most part settled in irrigated oases 
on the banks of rivers at the base of the Kwcn-lun and Altyn Tagh, the 
Pamirs and the Tian Shan ; but in the east there is another series of oases 
between 94 0 and 96° E. due to the existence of wells stretching from 
Ngansichou, or Ansifan, in the south to Hiviti in the north. This chain of 
watering places forms the shortest route across the dreary waste of sand, 
and is the direct continuation of the great north-western highroad of China. 
Westward the route is continued either south of the Tian Shan by the* oases 


1 Manchurian, Girin ; Chinese, Kilin : Kirin is neither. 
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of Turfan, Karashahr, and Kuchar to Kashgar (the Tien-shan-n.m-Iu or Tian 
Shan south road), or north of the Tian-shan by liurkul and rnnntst (or 
Urumchi) to Kulja in the fertile valley of the Ili. There is now no regular 
trade route south of the desert in Kashgaria, but among the important 
oases here are Yarkand, Khotan, Keria and Cherehen in the order given 
from west to east. 

The greater part of Kashgaria may be described as belonging to the 
basin of the Tarim, though many of the streams which give life to the 
oases dry up before reaching the main river. The Tarim flows along the 
north of the desert, and then curving south finally makes .an abrupt turn to 
the east and terminates in the lake known as Lob (or Lop) Xor, at an 
altitude of about 2,200 feet. Although without outlet this lake contains 
fresh water, a circumstance which can only be explained, as l)r. Sven 
Hedin points out, by the fact of its very recent formation, the lake beds 
being frequently filled up by desert-sand, and forming afresh in a new 
place. In its neighbourhood the wild horse and wild camel were found by 
the great Russian explorer Przhevalski, but it is questionable whether 
these may not be descended from domestic animals escaped long agofiom 
servitude. The wild ass which roams in great herds on the bordering 
mountains to the south is undoubtedly native ; it is a fleet and graceful 
creature, larger than the common donkey. The interior of the Tarim basin 
is a continuous succession of sand dunes slowly moving westwaids. In 
their progress they have in the course of ages overwhelmed ancient cities, 
the ruins of which yield interesting relics of a long-forgotten civilisation. 
Two of these cities were recently found by I)r. Sven Iledin between the 
rivers Khotan and Keria ; and the latter stream was found to reach at high 
water much further north than is represented on maps. 

Kashgar, on the Kashgar river, one of the two chief headstreams of the 
Tarim, is the administrative capital and the chief centre of trade with 
Russian Turkestan (across the Terek-davan and Terekti passes). Yarkand, 
on the Yarkand-daria or Zerafshan, the second of the two chief headstreams 
of the Tarim, is the chief centre of trade with Kashmir (across the Karakoram 
Pass), and is the rival of Kashgar in wealth and population. In the gorge 
of the Pamirs through which the upper waters of this river flow is the 
place from which all the jade (nephrite) introduced into China was formerly 
obtained. Khotan is another populous oasis, and in the sixth and seventh 
centuries was the seat of a powerful kingdom. The total population of 
Sinkiang, consisting mainly of Mohammedans of Turki race and speech, is 
about 1,000,000 or 1,500,000. Both in Mongolia and Sinkiang the govern- 
ment is mainly carried on through native rulers (Ambans) under the 
control of Chinese' mandarins, and the principal centres arc garrisoned by 
Chinese troops to guard against the revival of a native kingdom like that of 
Yakub-beg, who ruled Turkestan from 1869 to 1876. 

Tibet. — The great plateau of Tibet, the most elevated region in the 
world, stretches through about 12 0 of latitude (28° to 40°) between the 
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Him ilayas and the Kwen-lun, Altyn Tagh, and Nan -slum, and through 24 0 
of longitude (79° to 103° K.). It consists of extensive mountain-traversed high 
plains with an elevation of 14,000 to 17,000 feet in the west, and from 9,000 
to 14,000 feet in the north-east ; while in the east and south-east the 
intricate system of ranges and gorges containing the hcadstreams of the 
Me Kong, the Yangtsc, and the Hwang-ho form the border towards China. 
Numerous large lakes are scattered over the surface. Among them are 
Kuku-nor in the extreme north-east, Charing and Oring-nor on the head- 
stream of the Hwang-ho, Tengri-nor to the north and Palti'or Yamdok-tso 
to the south of Lhasa, and the two Manasarowar lakes in the extreme 
south-west, the western of which is the source of the Indus. The climate 
is necessarily bleak and inclement on account of the great altitude. 
Frightful snow-storms occur in winter, and agriculture of any kind is only 
possible in the most sheltered valleys. The great bulk of the inhabitants 
live in the valley of the Tsanpo or Brahmaputra on the south, and in the 
valleys immediately adjoining, where barley, wheat and peas are grown, 
although pastoral pursuits are the chief occupation of the country. The 
yak (a peculiar kind of ox), the sheep, and the goat all occur both wild and 
domesticated, and all three, besides horses and mules, are made use of as 
beasts of burden. The people are of Mongolic stock, speak a peculiar 
language, are Buddhists ( Lamaists) in religion, and are extremely exclusive. 
The idea of “ making merit ” by repeating prayers, or offering them 
mechanically by prayer-wheels turned in the hand or actuated bv wind or 
water-power, possesses the Tibetan mind to the exclusion of all enterprise 
or independent thought. 

Even the Chinese control appears to be slight. The governing classes 
live in monasteries, which are said to contain a third of the population, 
and thus form a terrible burden on the rest of the inhabitants. Though 
there are Chinese resident officials, the government appears to be 
practically exercised wholly in the name of the Dalai- Lama, who resides at 
Lhasa, in one of the northern valleys tributary to the Brahmaputra, and 
that of the Teshu-Lama who lives further west just south of the Brahma- 
putra. 1 Jtasa , which is considered the capital of the whole country, had 
been entered by only three Europeans, — Mr. Manning, in 1811-12, and 
MM* Hue and (inbet in 1X45-46, — until it was temporarily occupied by 
a British force coming from India in 1904. It is a holy city, and a great 
centre of Buddhist pilgrims. A large trade with India might probably be 
maintained across the Himalayan passes by exporting wool, borax, perhaps 
gold and other mineral products, in exchange for tea and manufactured 
goods, but this trade is greatly restricted by customs duties and other 
obstacles, in consequence of which brick-tea of wretched quality is 
imported by a most difficult route from China. Not till 1894 were 
British subjects allowed to reside in any part of Tibet, but in that 
year residence was allowed at Yatong or Yatung, near the frontier of 
Kilrkim. 
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TABLE OF PROVINCES OF THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 


Area in square miles. ; Area in sqi. <tc miles. 

Pechili (within the wall) . . . . 57,916 j Kwangtung 80,87.* 

Pechili (without the wall). . .. 57,910 I Hainan 13,160 

Shansi (within the wall) .. .. 0(1,410 j Kwangsi 77,220 

Shansi (without the wulh . . .. 15.444 » Kwcicnou 07.182 

Shensi 75.291 ’ Yunnan 146,719 

Kansu 125,483 i Seth wan 154,440 

Shantung 55.985 ; Total (China Proper, round 

Honan 67.055 j numbers) . . . . i,533,ooo 

Kiang-su . . 38.010 1 Manchuria 304.000 

Xgauhwei 54.820 i Mongolia 1,093,000 

Hupe . 7C43° Sinkiang 550.000 

Kiangsi s 69,499 : libet 738.000 

Hunan ? . . . . . . S3 39S ’ — 

Chekiang ... 3*1,681 ■ Grand Total, Chinese Empire 

Fokien • 4 ‘> 332 • (round numbers) . . 4.278,000 
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KOREA 

By Mrs. Bishop, F.R.G.S. 

Name. — Korea, or Korai, is known locally as Ch’ao-sicn {Fresh wont- 
ing), but the name was changed officially in 1897 to Dai Han ( Great Han). 

Position and Extent. — Korea is a definite peninsula of north- 
eastern Asia, lying between 34 0 and 43 0 N., and between 124“ and 
131° E. Its coast-line is roughly estimated at 1,740 miles, its length 
at (too, and its extreme breadth at j 35. Us eastern coast is steep and 
rocky, with deep water, few but excellent harbours, never ice-locked, and 
an insignificant tidal rise and fall. The western shores arc mostly shelving 
and oft-times 1 <*V, cut up by muddy estuaries, and fringing off into a 
remarkable archipelago with dangerous tideways, and the tidal rise and 
f all is from 20 to 38iect. There is no lighthouse system. Many of the 
adjacent islands are fertile and inhabited, and Quelpart, on which is the 
volcanic cone of Hal-la-san (6,000 feet), has a large population, and breeds 
pomes to a considerable extent. The Tumen and Yalu rivers form the 
natural boundaries between Korea and Russia and Manchuria. 
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Surface.— The general aspect of Korea is hilly. In the north there arc 
several mountain groups with definite centres, I’aik-u-san (8,000 feet), in 
which both thg boundary rivers rise, being the most important. A range 
running southwards from this centre divides Korea into two unequal 
sections, the eastern being a narrow and fertile strip between the moun- 
tains and the Sea of Japan, while the western consists of innumerable 
rich and well watered valleys and slopes, lying among the lateral spurs 
which the range throws off. The Korean mountains present striking 
examples of denudation. The great axial range, forest-covered in the 
north and for 40 miles df its passage through the Kang-won province, 
is usually bare like the coasts, or is covered with oak and chestnut 
scrub. Towards the southern coast it falls away into rocky hills and 
frequently into infertile plains. The lakes are few and insignificant, and 
the plains are of very limited extent. Mesozoic rocks occur, but granite 
and metamorphic rocks predominate. North-east of Seoul are very 
extensive lava beds, and lava and volcanic rock occur frequently in the 
north. The Han and Tai-dong flow frequently through limestone 
formation. The rivers are numerous, shallow, and impetuous, and navi- 
gable only for a short distance from the sea. The exceptions are the 
Yalu, Nak-long, Mok-po, Tai-dong, and Han, which last, rising thirty 
miles from the Sea of Japan, after cutting Korea nearly in half reaches 
the sea on the west coast near Chemulpo, the port of Seoul and the 
terminus of the Seoul railroad, and in spite of many and severe rapids 
is an important highway of trade for about 160 miles. 

Resources and Climate. — The soil is rich, eminently fitted for 
successful agriculture, and yields from two to four crops annually. The 
rainfall is ample and reliable, and irrigation is only necessary for the rice 
crop. All cereals and root crops, as well as tobacco, cotton and hemp, 
flourish. The mineral wealth consists in rich but undeveloped iron and coal 
mines, silver, galena, copper, and gold, which though exported in consider- 
able quantities is obtained only by a rude form of washing. For moie than 
nine months of the year the climate is superb. The rainy season is hot 
and damp, but the heat is tempered by the sea breezes, and Europeans 
and their children are exempt from diseases of locality. The average 
rainfall at the capital is about 36 inches. The summers are hotter and 
the winters colder" than those of central Japan. 

People and History. — The Koreans are undoubtedly of the Tun- 
gusic stock. Their features are decidedly Mongolian. Th<$fer language 
differs widely from Chinese and Japanese. It is polysyllabic and possesses 
an alphabet. The Koreans are physically a fine people, and mentally are 
liberally endowed. The earliest notice of the country is in a book, “ Roads 
and Bridges,” by an Arab geographer, Khordadbch, in the ninth century A.D. 
Oral tradition, fairly worthy of credit, asserts that Korea was inhabited by 
the same race as at present when the Chinese General Kit-ze, after con- 
siderable. conquests, introduced Chinese civilisation in the twelfth century 
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B. r. After many subsequent vicissitudes, the kingdoms i f whieli Korea 
is composed were united under one monarch, and became tributary to 
China until the war of 1894; after the Russo-Japanese wai in 11)05 Korea 
came under the protection of Japan. The government is a hereditary 
and absolute monarchy of a strictly Oriental type, the Imperial Kdicts 
constituting law. There is a standing army of 6.000 men. clothed, drilled, 
and armed in European fashion. The chief sources of revenue are the 
land tax and Customs duties. Korea is solvent. The Empire contains 14 
provinces and 340 prefectural districts. Goods are earned bv land on the 
backs of men, ponies and bulls. The roads are everywhere bad. A rail- 
road from Chemulpo to Seoul is being extended to Songdo and to Suwon. 

Korea has regular communication with Japan, 
Russia, and China, chiefly by Japanese steamers. 

Industries, Trade, Religion, Education. 
— Apart from agriculture, which claims three- 
fourths of the population, the chief industries are 
the manufacture of cotton and grass cloth, thin 
silks, horse-hair gauze, salt, and iron and brass 
utensils, all for native use. Rice, beans, hides, and 
Cotton piece goods and cotton yarn are the chiet 
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ginseng are exported, 
import-. Buddhism, introduced from China at an early period, has been 
discredited for three centuries. The officials observe the Confucian rites. 
The real cult of the people i" Da’inonistn. Christianity is making rapid pro- 
gress. Education, though with some 1 event modifications, is on the Chinese 
system, and cun-i-ts in acquiring the Chinese ideographs and classics. 
The pure Korean language and script are used almost solely bv the lower 
classes. The arts are ml. Korea has an efficient postal and telegraph 
system. The country was closed to Europeans until 1882 ; but there are now 
ten open ports and a resident foreign population of about 22,000, over 
16,000 being Japanese. Korean history since the war with China of 1894 has 
been made up of reforms and retrograde movements. Trade has increased 
rapidly. The east and south coast fisheries are prolific, but are worked 
chiefly by Japanese. The fauna of Korea is headed by tigers and leopards. 
The country is rich in native and migratory birds. The economic plants are 
few, ginseng being the most important. Seoul, the capital, is the centre of 
government and of all public interests. It is nearly without antiquities. 


STATI ST 1 CS (listt mates). 


Estimated area of Korea (square miles j 82.000 

Population of Korea by first census, iK« >7 . 17,000,000 

Christian population in 1898 39,000 

Population of Seoul, 1897 219,815 

Total Exports from Korean open poits ( 1890-1900) £700,000 

Total Foreign Imports at Korean open ports (1896-1900; £1,000,000 
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CHAPTER XXIX.— JAPAN 

* 

Hy W. B. Mason, 

7 okyo. 

Position and Extent —The Japanese call their country Nihon (in 
another form, Nippon) or Dai Mppon , which means “Great Japan,” the 
Land of the Rising Sun. The chief islands which constitute Japan proper 
are Honshu, the central and largest (often erroneously called Nippon), 
Shikoku, Kyushu, and Yczo, separated from each other by narrow straits. 
The most important islands in close proximity to them are Sado, Tsushima, 
Oki, and Iki, in the Sea of Japan ; the Goto group, and Amakusa, in the 
Tunghai, Awaji, in the Inland Sea ; Tanegashima, and Yakunoshima, in the 
Pacific. The Japanese possessions also include the Luchu group {Ryukyu), 
lying to the south-west of Kyushu ; Formosa (Taiwan), and the Pescadores 
(Ffo-ko-to), cc'dod to Japan after the war with China in 1894-5 ; the southern 
half of Sakhalin acquired as a result of the war with Russia in 1905 ; the 
Kuriles (Chishima), extending in a north-westerly direction from Yezo 
to Kamchatka, and a vast number of small islands, no less than 487 in all 
being considered worthy of administrative recognition. The Bonin 
Islands (Ogasmk'am-jima) % a small and unimportant group, lying far off 
in the southern seas in about 24 0 N. and 140° E., are also ruled by the 
Japanese. The main islands stretch along the east coast of the continent 
of Asia in the form of a crescent, the northern horn of which turns in 
towards Siberia, and the southern towards Korea. Between the two 
Hows the Sea of Japan. 

Surface. — The eastern shores of the archipelago are washed by the 
waters of the North Pacific Ocean, from whose immense depths rise range 
upon range of imposing mountain heights, often crowned by still more 
imposing volcanic cones. But the islands are not solely of volcanic origin. 
Many of the higher formations are giant masses of granite overlaid with 
igneous rocks. Earthquakes, seismic-waves, and an excessively humid 
climate have contributed, in no small degree, towards giving-Japan its cha- 
racteristic physical features. In the Main Island the central mountain 
range follows the trend of the land itself from north-east to south-west, 
while various smaller ranges run parallel with or branch out from it, 
often descending precipitously to the sea and forming bays and harbours 
capable of sheltering the largest ships. Almost all are luxuriantly 
wooded, and the numberless valleys winding amongst them are culti- 
vated to the utmost limit. Solfataras and thermal springs of various kinds 
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, abound *in every part of the 
country. The chief mountain 
peaks comprise the famous and 
beautiful Fuji-san (12,400 feet), 
a perfect cone rising from the 
! 43 - plain, the Hida-Kchu range, 
with Tatevama, Yari-ga-take, 
Ontake, and others, all about 
10,000 feet above sea-level, and 
another similar lofty range 
running from north to south 
between the rivers Fujikawa 
and Tcnryu-gawd. The active 
c volcano of Asama-vama, in the 
province of Shinslui, attain- a 
height of 8,280 feet. In Shikoku 
the main system slopes towards 
the Pacific on one side and to- 
wards the Inland Sea on the 
other. Kvushu is likewise very 
3* mountainous. It possesses two 
notable active volcanoes, Aso- 
san (5/J30 feet), rising from the 
bed of an ancient crater, said 
to have the largest circum- 
ference of any in the world, 
and Kirishima-yama (5.530 
30' feet). There are also sonic 
conspicuous volcanic cones in 
the island of Yczo. Fully 
three-fourths of the area of 
Japan are mountainous, and 
less than 16 per cent, under 
cultivation. 

\ zs Rivers. — The rivers mostly 

partake of the character of 
torrents. They cut their way 
impetuously through deep 
rocky gorges and wooded 
ravines until they reach the 
| 20 . lower land, where, owing to 
the detritus carried down from 
the heights, their beds often 
attain a width of several miles. 
They are rarely navigable for 
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any but the shallowest craft, being for the greater* part of the year little 
more than fordable streams. It is only in late summer, after the close of a 
period of drought, that they assume dangerous proportions, the torrential 
rains causing them to' rise from ten to fifteen feet above their normal height, 
and spread destruction for many miles around. Of the few rivers of any 
length, the most noteworthy are the Tone-gawa which, rising in the province 
of Kotsuke ilows into the Pacific Ocean at Choshi, and has a remarkable 
system of lagoons near its mouth ; the Shinano-gawa and the Kiso-gawa 
both rise in the province of Shindm, the former reaching the Sea of Japan 
at Niigata, the latter the Pacific Ocean, near IJagoya ; the Kitakami- 
gawa, after traversing the provinces of Rikuchu and Rikuzen from 
north to south, falls into the Bay of Sendai. The longest river in Yezo 
is the Ishikari-gawa, noted for its salmon. Lake Biwa, in the province 
of Omi, is the only large sheet of fresh water worthy of special mention. 
It i* 36 miles long bv 12 miles in width, its greatest depth about 300 feetj 
and its shores, which are classic ground to 
the Japanese, famous throughout the land 
for their beauty. 

Climate. —Japan, at one extreme, lies 
within the tropic*, and at the other, 'though 
just touching the latitude of the south of 
England, experiences the rigours of arctic 
cold. The climate of*the chief islands is 1 
considerably influenced by their proximity 
to the mainland of Asia and to tin* A jiroshixv, 
an ocean current like -the Gulf Stream, 
which carries the heated waters of the 
equatorial seas along the east coast of the 
archipelago, while a branch of the same, fig. 27 <>.— Temperature ami Rain - 
entering the Sea of Japan through the Strait f ilU Cun-es tor Tokyo and Sngata. 

of Korea, strikes the north-west coast of the main island. The prevailing 
winds being southerly in summer and northerly in winter, the effect of 
these ocean currents is consequently greater upon the amount and distri- 
bution of precipitation than upon the temperature. Snow falls in every 
portion of the main islands, but, except 011 the west coast and the moun- 
tains, does not lie for any length of time. Yezo alone remains snow-bound 
for several months, and even the sea freezes on a part of its coast. The 
hottest period is usually from the middle of July to the middle of Septem- 
ber. Japan has an abundant rainfall. The wet weather sets in early in 
April, and with occasional intermissions, lasts until the beginning of 
August. Again, in September, at the end of the summer heat, heavy rains, 
sometimes accompanied by typhoons, or revolving storms, cause immense 
damage to property. Thunderstorms are not frequent except in the 
mountainous districts. The driest months are November, December, and 
January, when a clear sky prevails on the Pacific side of the islands. 
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and dull, dense masses of cloud lie over the Sea of Japan. A cold, arctic 
current which sweeps past the Kuriles causes the cast coast of Yezo and the 
north-east of the main island to be enveloped in fog for a large portion of 
the summer months. At Tokyo the mean temperature for twenty years 
(1876-95) shows an average of 57 0 F. ; the absolute maximum tempera- 
ture during the same period was 98° F.. and the absolute minimum 
temperature 15° F. The mean yearly rainfall amounted to 58 inches. 

Mineral Resources. — The chief mineral productions of Japan 
are gold, silver, copper, iron, antimony, and coal. The more precious 
metals occur in small quantities, and the ore is generally poor. Copper 
has always been, and still continues to be. the most abundant as well as 
the pure.-t of Japanese metals, the mines of Ashio, near Xikko, being the 
largest in Asia. The output of antimony from the island of Shikoku re idles 
a high figure. The richest coal-fields are found in Kyushu and in Yezo. 
Very little stone is employed for building purposes. 

Flora. — A climate ranging from the temperate to the tropical gives an 
extraordinary luxuriance to the Japanese Uora. The bamboo and the sago- 
paltn flout ish even in the latitude of Tokyo. The pine, elm, chestnut, and 
oak are common, while the beech is found in the north and on the higher 
elevations. Amongst Japan's most picturesque trees is the Cryplomcriu 
japonica (a kind of cedar! which borders the ancient highways and the 
approaches to celebrated shrines. It often attains gigantic dimensions, as 
does also the camphor laurel. The wax-tree {liJms ^uccctiiuna) supports an 
important branch of industry in Kyushu and the southern half of the main 
island. Other valuable trees are the paper-mulberrv and the lacquer-tree. 
The cherry and plum are cultivated chiefly for their blossoms. Persimmons 
and oranges rank amongst the most characteristic of Japanese fruits, the 
apples, pears, peaches and figs which are grown being mostly of an 
inferior description. The tea-plant flourishes best in central Japan. A 
profusion of wild flowers carpets the moors in summer, while the maple 
and other deciduous trees make the hillsides glow with their changing 
colour in autumn. Rice, barley and millet are the staple cereals. 

Fauna. — The fauna of Japan furnishes numerous types to prove the 
connection of the islands with the continents of Asia and America in remote 
geological times. Bears still roam in the wilds of Yezo, and with the wild 
boar, wild deer, and the monkey, are occasionally to be met with in the 
mountain fastnesses of the main island. The fox and the badger play an 
important part in folk-lore ; but wild animals are far from numerous. Among 
the rodents may be named the squirrel and the hare, while the rat is every- 
where a common plague. Domestic animals include the horse, cow, pig, dog 
and cat. Sheep have been imported, but do not thrive. Of the numerous 
species of birds only the lark and the uguisu (a species of nightingale) break 
the silence of the moors and valleys with song. Snakes, large and small, 
abound, but are mostly harmless. The Japanese seas teem with fish, the 
tai (a kind of bream), and the maguro, a large red-fleshed fish, calling for 
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special mention, as both are highly esteemed for food, and often eaten raw. 
Among fresh-water fish the salmon and the ntasu ( Salmo japonicus ) swarm 
in some of the northern rivers. The ai, a kind of trout, is common 
to all Japanese rivers. Insect life is abundant and varied ; particularly 
beautiful in colour are the moths and butterflies. Mosquitoes and fleas 
infest all parts of the country. 

People and Language. — The origin of the Japanese people is 
unknown, but learned opinion generally agrees in regarding them as the 
fusion of two or three different tides of Tataro-Mongolian immigration 
which flowed to Japan by way of the Korean peninsula. Before the advent 
of these settlers the land was inhabited by the Ainu«aborigines, a hairy race, 
who, in their turn, imi"t have come from the neighbouring continent. At 
the present day, having been gradually driven northwards by the more 
energetic race, and unable, like other aboriginal tribes, to exist under 
civilised condition", they are only to be found, in ever-decreasing numbers, 
in the island of Yezo and the adjacent Kurile Mauds. That much inter- 
marriage ever took place between them and the smooth-faced invaders does 
not seem probable, although undoubted traces of the 
Ainu type e\M, especially in the northern provinces. 

There in iv be also an admixture of the Malay, but 
the Mongol type largely predominates in the straight 
hair, pallid complexion, and the moic delicate oval 
features which distinguish the better claves. Small- 
ness of stature characterises the whole race. The 
Japanese are distinguished from other Oriental 
peoples by their love of cleanliness, their politeness, p IG> 277.— Aicra^e popu- 

and the possession of a certain artistic instinct, and °- f il m * le 

. . - . f of ptin. 

appreciation of natural beauty. 

The Japanese language has certain structural affinities with the Altaic 
familv, but no clo^e resemblance to any known member of the stock. It 
is polysyllabic and has the verb after its object, features radically separating 
it from Chinese, which is a monosyllabic tongue, and which has the verb 
before its object. Other marked peculiarities of Japanese are that the 
tenses of the verb have no distinction of number or person ; the nouns no 
inflexions to distinguish gender, number, or case, and that the prepositions 
follow the nouns they govern. The pronouns differ to mark the rank or 
grade of the person addressed or speaking, an u honorific " system which 
also modifies the verbal forms. A wide divergence exists between the 
spoken and written languages. Japanese may be written in two ways, 
either in the Chinese ideographs or in the native kana (of which there are 
twe forms), a phonetic syllabary composed of forty- seven simplified cha- 
racters, the former being chiefly used by the educated, the latter by the 
lower classes. 

History. — Japanese official history dates from 6 fio b.c., but no records 
prior to the fifth century of 0111* era are considered trustworthy. Claiming 
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descent from the gods who created the islands of Japan, the Mikados or 
Emperors held absolute and undisputed sway until the middle of the 
eleventh century, when their authority, passing into the hands of the 
dominant military families, became merely nominal — a state of affairs 
which inaugurated a dual system of government, and, only slightly changed 
in form, lasted down to our own day. The power thus attained by the 
sword had to be maintained by the sword. Continual internecine strife 
waged by the Daimyo, or feudal lords, characterised the Middle Ages. Not 
until the appearance in 1603 of the greatest of these military rulers, or 
Shoguns, as they were called, in the person of Tokugawa Ieyasu, did 
the country enjoy the blessings of peace. By his able administration 
and judicious distribution of political favours, he succeeded in thinly 
establishing the supremacy of his own house, who continued to rule 
the land in profound tranquillity for two hundred and fifty years. 
During this long period a restricted intercourse with Dutch merchants 
at Nagasaki, in the south-west corner of the empire, was Japan’s < u'v 
point of contact with the outer world ; and it was the attempt of 
the United States in 1S53 to break down this policy of isolation which 

led to the collapse of the Shogunate and the feudal 
system with it, the opening of the country to 
foreign commerce in 1868, and the restoration of 
the Mikado to that absolute sovereignty of which 
he had so long been deprived. The chief sub- 
sidiary events of Japanese history include the 
introduction of Buddhism from Korea in a. n. 552, 
soon followed by the Chinese system of adminis- 
tration, the invention of the native syllabary at 
the beginning of the ninth century, the repulse of the Mongol invaders 
under Kublai Khan (1274-1281), the amval of the Portuguese and 
Spanish missionaries and subsequent persecution of the Christians in 
the sixteenth century, and the closing of the country against the outer 
world in a.d. 1624. The most important events since the signing of 
the treaties with foreign powers in 1859, have been the introduction of 
posts, telegraphs, and railways in 1871-72, the Satsuma Rebellion in 1874, 
under General Saigo — a futile effort to restore the old order of things — the 
proclamation of the Constitution on Western lines in 1889, and the 
successful war with China in 1894-95. New treaties have since been con- 
cluded with all the Great Powers, which enable Japan to enter the comity 
of nations on a footing of perfect equality — the first Asiatic State to receive 
that high privilege. 

Government. — The authority of the Emperor remains paramount 
and unquestioned in all matters of government. The Diet, established 
under the Constitution of 1889, is composed of two Houses, an Upper and 
a Lower. The members of the former are selected from among the here- 
ditary nobility, and others are chosen by the Emperor for conspicuous 
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merit in civil or military life ; the members of the latter are elected by the 
suit la^es of a limited portion of the people. The Cabinet consists of nine 
Mini ters of State appointed by the Emperor, to whom they are alone 
responsible ; but all laws must receive the sanction of both Houses before 
passing. The departments over which they preside comprise Foreign 
Affairs, the Army, the Navy, Home Affairs, Finance, Justice, Education, 
Agriculture and Commerce, and Communications. There is also a depart- 
ment of the Imperial Household, but its chief has no seat in the Cabinet. 
Provincial assemblies were established in 1889. 

Trade and Communications. — Japan is no longer a State depend- 
ing solely, as she did for centuries, on her agricultural resources ; but in 
manufactures and industries has already taken a considerable place amongst 
the nations of the world. The remarkable expansion of her commerce may 
be seen in the figures of the appended tables. Silk is the chief staple of 
export, the best qualities coming from the provinces of Shins.hu, Kotsuke, 
and Koshu. Numerous filatures are now worked by imported machinery. 
Tea ranks next in importance. It finds its principal markets in Canada and 
the United States, where it is used for mixing with other varieties. In the 
cotton spinning industry the development has been extraordinarily rapid. 
During 1896, raw cotton to the extent of 206,000,000 lbs. was consumed, of 
which quantity only 1,350,000 lbs. were of Japanese production. Other 
important articles of export include rice, coal, straw-braid, matting, matches, 
fish-oil, and copper. Japan has long enjoyed a high reputation for her 
achievements in the mechanical arts, notably in metallurgy and the manufac- 
ture of porcelain and lacquer- ware. The United Kingdom and dependencies 
share to the extent of nearly one half in the total foreign trade. Numerous 
steamship companies provide for an extensive coasting trade. The largest 
of these also runs vessels regularly to China, India, Europe, and America. 
The native junk with its huge square sail still forms a picturesque feature, 
both on the coast and larger rivers. The first line of railway, 18 miles 
in length, connecting Yokohama with the capital, was opened in 1872 ; and 
in 1900 a well-equipped system existed of over 3,700 miles, with many new 
lines in course of construction. The trunk line of railway joins Aomori, 
in the extreme north of the main island, with Kagoshima, in the south of 
Kyushu. Two branches cross the country from east to west, one from 
Tokyo to Niigata, the other from Kyoto to Kanazawa, while a network of 
lesser lines is rapidly spreading over the large plain in which the capital 
lies. In districts still unprovided with railway communication, the 
jinrikisha remains the chief mode of conveyance. An admirable post and 
telegraph system, together with telephone exchanges in all the larger 
towns, adds to the convenience of internal communications. 

Political Divisions and Towns. — Before the revolution of 1868 
Japan was divided into nine Circuits ( Do ) which were subdivided into 
seventy-one provinces ( Kuni ). These ancient divisions still remain in 
popular parlance, but for administrative convenience and political con- 
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siderations, they have been replaced, without regard to physical or 
historical frontiers, by a classification into three City Governments (Fit), 
which comprise Tokyo, Kyoto and Osaka, and forty-three Prefectures (AV//). 
Yezo, under the denomination of Hokkaido and Formosa, possess separate 
administrations. All the larger towns, with the exception of Kyoto, may be 
said to derive their prosperity from the comparatively wide and fertile plains 
in which they are situated. 

Tokyo, formerly known as Yt'iio, only became the capital when the 
Emperor removed from Kyoto to take up his residence there on the fall 
of the Shogunate in 1868. It lies on the Sumida-gawa, one of the rivers 
which drain the largest plain in the empire, and, with its suburbs, 
covers an area of 190 square miles. The government offices, banks, 
public offices, and the various barracks arc now the most conspicuous 
buildings. Besides much artistic work in lacquer, bronze, and ivory, Tokyo 
now possesses numerous industries for such purely Western commod tie- 

as blankets, matches, gla^s and huts. There aie 
also many chemical works, ship-building and 
engine works. A suburban line of railway con- 
nects the termini of the trunk lines running north 
and south, these being fed by various branches 
which traverse the plain. Tokyo has no harbour. 
Only vessels of light draught can enter the river. 
Kyoto, also called Stuk\o % was the capital of Japan 
from a. i). 794 until iSf>8. Though the city has, 
in modern times, greatly diminished in extent 
and population, its historic associations, together 
with its palaces and temples, its art products 

in bronze, cloisonne, porcelain, brocade and 
FlO. 279. — TokvJ orYcdo Bay. . _ .. . . . .... 

embroidery, and its picturesque native hie 

make it the most interesting city in the empire. Kyoto is supplied 
with water from Lake Biwa, about ten miles distant, both by river and 
canal. Osaka , lying on the Yodo-gawa, the river which drains Lake Biwa, 
and only twenty-six miles distant from Kyoto, wa^ already a flourishing 
commercial centre at the beginning of the seventeenth century. It was also 
then noted for its castle and the magnificence of the palace built within 
its walls. At the present day the city covers an area of nearly sixty-tour 
square miles, and is intersected by numerous canals to facilitate the trans- 
port of commerce. Osaka is the chief centre of the cotton-spinning 
industry. A considerable development in ship-building, on European 
lines, has likewise to be noted. The foreign import trade of Osaka is largely 
merged into that of Kobe. Nagoya, the capital of the province of Owari, 
is the largest commercial city on the Tokaido Railway which connects the 
modern with the ancient capital. Its political importance dates from feudal 
days, the founder of the House of Owari having been a son of the great 
Shogun Ieyasu. The plain in which Nagoya stands is one of the most 
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extensive to the east of the central range of mountains, and is devoted to 
the cultivation of rice. The chief manufactory of porcelain in Japan is 
at Solo, a village thirteen miles distant. Several other villages in the 
neighbourhood produce porcelain and pottery, largely for the foreign 
market. The cloisonne of Nagoya is highly esteemed. Yokohama, the 
leading “ open port ’’ of Japan, stands near the entrance to Tokyo Bay, 
eighteen miles by rail from the capital, for which it is, practically, the 
port. From being a mere fishing hamlet when first opened to foreign 
residence in 1859, Yokohama has now a population of over 170,000, and 
transacts more than half of the external trade of the empire. Kobe ranks 
next in importance, both in regard to population and to volume of trade. 
Its situation at the eastern end of the Inland Sea and cloj>e to Osaka and 
Kyoto makes it the principal outlet for the rich products of central Japan. 
The other open ports are Nagasaki in the south-west of the island of 
Kyushu, Hakodate in Yezo, and Niigata on the north-west coast of the Main 
Island. Sagasaki owes its prosperity to the coal-fields in its immediate 
vicinity and to the large docks within its magnificent land-locked harbour. 
Ship-building has lately been undertaken with considerable success. Hako- 
date is the emporium for the vast resources of the northern island in 
agriculture, fishing, and coal. .V ligata, being unfavourably situated, has 
never had any appreciable share in the external trade. Its chief exports 
arc rice and petroleum. Hiroshima, the capital of the province of Aki, 
stands on the northern shore of the Inland Sea. It suddenly ro-e into 
prominence during the war with China in 1894-95, when the Emperor, as 
commander-in-chief of the army, made it his headquarters. Its produc- 
tions in bronze, lacquer, and other artistic work claim attention. Other 
important towns are Kanazawa, in Kaga. and Sendai, in Rikuzen, each with 
a population exceeding 80,000. Kumamoto and Fukuoka, in Kyushu, and 
Tokushima, in Shikoku, have over 60,000 inhabitants. 

Japanese Possessions. — The Luchu Islands, which extend in a 
south-westerly direction from Kyushu, were formally claimed bv the 
Japanese in 1879, and incorporated into the prefeetural system under the 
name of Okinawa-ken. Previous to that date the Luchuan king had paid 
yearly tribute to China as well as to the old feudal lords of Satsuma in 
Japan ; but both in race and language the people are closely allied to the 
Japanese. The largest islands are Oshima and Okinawa (Great Luchu), in 
the latter of which is situated Shari, the capital. The port of Safa lies 
some three miles distant. The area of the islands is estimated at about 
1,500 square miles, witu a population of 170,000. Rice and sugar constitute 
the chief products. 

Formosa, called by the Japanese Taiwan, which, with the small Pesca- 
dores group, was annexed after the war with China in 1894-95, may be said 
to be Japan’s only foreign possession. It has an area of about 14,000 
square miles, with a population (excluding the savages) estimated at 
2,700,000. The area of the Pescadores is only some 47 square miles, with 
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a population of 50,000. The centre and east of Formosa consist of mountains 
covered with virgin forest^ of camphor-laurel and other trees, and inhabited 
by aborigines of Malay race, some having a tincture of civilisation, others still 
head-hunting savages. The western side is a rich alluvial plain cultivated 
by Chinese settlers, who produce large quantities of rice, sugar, tea and 
hemp. Coal, sulphur and other minerals are worked on a small scale. 
The principal ports are Kelttng and Tamsui in the north ; Anpiitg and 
Takao in the south-west. The external trade is chiefly in British hands. 

The Kuriles (Chishima) form a chain of barren, inhospitable islands, 
several of them containing active volcanoes. The most southerly islands 
are inhabited by Japanese and Ainu, while the more northerly are annu; !y 
frequented bv seal-hunters. The islands were ceded to Japan by Km a 
in 1875 in exchange for the southern portion of Sakhalin. 


STATISTICS. 

1 SSh 

Area of Japan (square miles) . 148,742 

Population of Japan .. .. 58.151,217 

Dc is. tv of population per square mile 250 
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Nagoya 


Imports 
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1,4*0.000 1 2 Kobe (Uyi’K") • •• •• 21 * ixhi 
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2|looj Nagasaki .. i(/7, ;uo 
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5 ‘tvioAO .. 45<.n.tx» q|jon..o 

3,800,000 .. 5,200, 000 uj.joioog 


lS»ii-«»5 

04,0 >0 1 
102 000.000 


STANDARD BOOKS. 

{ . Batchelor. " The A.nus of Japan. Loud >n. i 8»#2 

3. H. Chamberlain and W, U. Mason. ^luna\ i Handbook to Japan, ’5th « cl. London, 
iftro. 

W. E. Griffis. “ The Mikado's Empire. ' New York, 1876. 

J. J. Rein. "Japan naeh Keisen und Studicii, * 2 voD. Leipzig. i88o, 188ft (Yol. 1 
translation London, 1884,) 


1 The figures for 1898 include Formosa and the Pescadoies. 

2 Owing to the tall in the value of silur the exchange value of the yeti, which was 
4s. 2d. in 1871, was 2x in 1895. In the table the value for the period 1871-75 has 
been taken as 4s., that for 1881-85 at 3s., and that tor 1801-95 at 2s 



CHAPTER XXX THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO 

By Henry O. Forbes, LL.D. 

I.— GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Position and Physical Divisions. — The Malay Archipelago 
occupies that immense island-strewn region lying on both sides of the 
equator, between the 95th meridian east of Greenwich and the western 
coast of New Guinea, an area embracing 40 degrees of longitude, and 
extending 30 degrees south of the 20th parallel of north latitude. The 
region, though invariably spoken of as a geographical whole (as politically 
it almost entirely is\ is far from being homogeneous, so that its usual 
appellation is not altogether appropriate. Its physical and biological 
characters clearly divide it into two distinct parts. From the Strait of 
Sunda east to about 118 degrees east there lies a submarine plateau 
hardly 50 fathoms deep, while be- 
yond that line all the way to a 
bank close to the coast of New 
Guinea, extends a deep sea with 
deeper basins. 

The boundary line between this 
plateau and (he deeper sea, known 
as Wallace's Line (after the dis- 
tinguished naturalist who first in- 
dicated its existence), lies close to 
the cast of Borneo, and may be pro- 
longed through the outer margin of *"™” g 

the Philippines and Formosa to the 

Asiatfc mainland. The biological features of the region show that, in all 
the islands to the west of Wallace's Line, the forms of life are the same 
as, or closely related to, those of the Asiatic continent, while on most of 
the islands to the cast they as unmistakably point to Australia as the 
centre whence they have spread. This line, therefore, clearly follows what, 
in very recent geological times, was the shore of the continent of Asia. 
W»th the exception of Celebes the islands to the east, rising out of deeper 

water the result of longer continued subsidence — have also at various 

times formed part of a greater Australasian continent than the present. 

From the Asiatic plateau rise the Philippines, and the Greater Sunda 
Islands (Java, Sumatra, Borneo). Over the deeper eastern seas are spread 
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the Celebes; the Moluccas (Halmaheira and the intervening islands to Ke) 
and the Lesser Sunda Islands, a chain 1,200 miles in length, from Lombok 
to Timor-laut. 

The remarkable specialisation of the fauna and flora in the Philippines, 
demanding a long period for its accomplishment, indicates that this g nip 
was earlier separated from the continent than any of the Sondaic Islands, 
as the deep water in its neighbourhood would also imply. Indeed, but 
for the Palawan and Sulu banks it would be isolated from the plateau. 
The results of a comparison of the forms of life in Java with those in 
Sumatra or Borneo are held to warrant the belief that the latter were 
connected with the mainland after the separation of the former, which 
must have occurred during the great climatic changes of the Pleistocene 
period. Later subsidences severed Sumatra from Borneo, and finally 
separated the latter from the Malay Peninsula. Of the islands cast of 
Wallace's Line. Celebes is sunouiuled by very deep se.i-*, and in p 
senting a fauna (whose affinities are Asiatic), with a degree of speciali- 
sation exceeding any in the Archipelago, it proclaims tin* still greatei 
antiquity of its separation from that continent, and its entire isolation 
ever since, by the absence of forms that ought otherwise to have been 
present. Of the island-groups with characteristically Australian affini- 
ties the Lesser Sunda Islands were probably detached from the Australian 
mainland before the Moluccas, which appear to have been separated subse- 
quently to the submersion of the Asiatic plateau. 

The mo-t notable physical feature of the Archipelago is its vulcanicity. 
A chain of cone-, some extinct, some dormant, and others active, sweeps 
in a semicircle round its border from Sumatra eastward to the Philip- 
pines. The geological structure of many of the islands is still unknown. 
In Sumatra, Borneo, the Philippine-, Celebes, and Timor, ancient rocks 
occur; but 1110-t of the others are composed mainly of Tertiary strata, 
over which the ejecta of the volcanoes arc piled to an enormous 
depth, and form the bulk of the high land in the Archipelago 
(see Fig. 19). 

Climate. — The climate is tropical and humid, and with the exception 
of the Philippines, part of which lie within the region of typhoons, the 
Malay Archipelago is not subject to violent extremes. Along the equa- 
torial belt, about four degrees wide, the wet and dry seasons, which 
occur with great regularity beyond those latitudes on both sides, are 
ill-defined. In this region rain falls more or less throughout the year. 
South of the equator the wet season lasts from November till March, 
the period which north of the line is the dry season (see Fig. 323). 

Flora and Fauna. — On the west side of Wallace’s Line, vegetation 
carpets the ground from the water’s edge to an altitude of 7,000 feet, with 
palms, bamboos, Euphorbias, Papilionaceie, and Artocarpene ; with giant 
Altingias, laurels, oaks, and Dipterocarpere. Monkeys, tigers, rhinoceros, 
tapirs, elephants, and rifminants roam the islands ; woodpeckers, trogons. 
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bar bets and pheasants people the forests. On the east side, Eucalyptus, 
Casuarinas, phyllodc-bearing Acacias, Podocarpeae, and Cycads, unknown 
in *the west, mark the Australian character of the flora. The terrestrial 
mammals just named are absent. The Cuscus and other marsupials take 
their place. Cockatoos, megapodes, cassowaries, and Birds of Paradise 
meet the eye, while woodpeckers, barbets, and pheasants arc conspicuously 
absent. * 

Native Peoples. — Viewed generally the archipelago is peopled bv 
Mai ays, who are mostly Mohammedans, and Melanesians, who are nearly 
all pagans. Although predominant to the west of Wallace’s Line, the Malay 
has spread to the nearer Sunda Islands, and many of the Moluccas. The 
Melanesians occupy the more eastern islands. The Malay is typically a 
short olive-brown Mongolian, with a round head, straight hair, bare face, 
wide cheeks, and slightly oblique eyes. In temperament he is sedate, 
morose, ceremonious, yet revengeful and cruel. The Melanesian is a 
sootv-brown Ethiopian, tall, with a long head, covered with a mop of 
frizzly hair, a narrow face, often well bearded, and with a prominent nose ; 
in temperament he i> lively and boisterous. The origin of these races is a 
complex problem. The Malays, as known to us in purer Atjinese and 
Soudanese — a race developed through the commingling of Caucasian and 
predominating Mongol blood in Indo-China — were the last incursionists 
into the region. They followed an earlier pure-Caucasian migration — 
known as Polynesians, whose last remnants in the Archipelago linger 
in the Mcntavi islands on the west coast of Sumatra — who drove 
the Negrito autochthones of the Archipelago out into the remote in- 
terior of the Philippines and other islands, and were themselves over- 
whelmed by half-breeds of Mongol and predominating Caucasian blood, 
now known as Indonesians, of whom the Battaks and Dyaks are 
survivors. 

In like manner the Melanesians of the Solomon and New Hebrides 
Islands, migrating westward into the eastern part of the Archipelago, partly 
supplanted, partly commingled with the Negrito autochthones: and then 
Caueasioid (Polynesian) pre-incursionists, whose strain appears still in 
many of the people, as well in their language as in their customs. 
Throughout the Archipelago low Malay is the lingua franca on the coasts ; 
but each island has its own dialect, or language, and sometimes many 
languages are spoken in one island. 

Political Divisions. — Politically the Archipelago was long divided 
between the two European Powers, Spain and Holland. The Philippines 
have passed from the possession of Spain to that of the United States ; 
ami except for the eastern moiety of Timor, which is Portuguese; and 
a considerable area of the north-west of Borncd, which is a British 
Protectorate, the remainder of the Malay Archipelago forms the magnifi- 
cent possession of Netherlands-India. 
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II.— THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Extent, History, People and Trade. — The Philippine Islands* 
numbering some 1,200, separated by narrow channels, covering an area 
not quite so large as the British Islands, with u population of 

millions, lie between 21° and 4 0 N. and 
from 116 0 to 128° E. Most of the 
islands are extremely irregular, high 
and intensely volcanic. The loftiest 
mountain in the group attains 10,000 
feet of elevation. The rainfall ishe.uy, 
the vegetation luxuriant, and there are 
innumerable lake* and rivers. The 
mean temperature is about 84° 1«\, and 
the annual range under 40 . Thougl 
fever and many zymotic diseases, pre - 
ventable by better sanitary supervision, 
prevail, the Philippines aic fairly 
healthy. The ^inhabitants are Malays, 
much crossed with Chinese blood, 
Negritoes, anti a few Indonesians. 

Fig. 2S1. — Philippine Islands, The map Discovered in 1521 by a Spanish 
includes 700 n:tus by 500. squadron, under Magellan — who lost 

hh life on the occasion, lighting with the people of Zebu — the Philip- 
pines were called St. La/arus Islands, which twenty years afterwards 
was changed to their present name, in honour of Philip II. Only in 
1565. however, forty years after their discovery, first Zebu, then Panav, 
and finally Luzon were taken effective possession of bv a force under 
Miguel de Lega^pi. After that date Spain held the whole group, though 
several of the southern islands hardly acknowledged her authority. By 
the capture of Manila in i«Sq8 the Tinted States of America undertook 
the control of the Mauds and the Spanish forces were withdrawn. 

The chief products of the group are tobacco leaf, 
cigars, hemp and sugar, which make lip nine-tenths 
of the value of the exports ; and aTo coffee, indigo, 
copra, rice, and pine-apple fibre. The Philippines, 
under the Spaniards, were administered by a Captain- 
General, under whom were the four Governors of 
Luzon, Bisaya, Mindanao, and the Adjacent Isles. 

Every religion was forbidden except the Roman 
Cathblic, whose priests consequently became very 
influential. 

Since occupied by the United States the group has been organised into 
39 provinces, each under a Governor, while municipalities have been 
formed and schools established. There is also a Governor for the whole 
group, assisted by a legislative body of seven. 



Fig. 282. — Airing e popu- 
lation of a square mile 
of the Philippines, 
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Principal Islands and Towns. — Luzon Island is the largest and 
most fertile of the group. Sugar and tobacco are largely cultivated. 
There are a few mile9 of railway and telegraph lines, and it is proposed 
to extend the railway system by the construction of a trunk line 600 miles 
long ; a transverse line from Manila to the east coast ; and various branch 
lines. Manila, the capital of the Philippines, was captured and founded 
in 1571. It is protected by Cavite, nearer the sea, on the Bay of Manila, 
a fortified harbour with an arsenal and dockyard, which was taken by 
Admiral Dewey for the United States in June, 1898. The Manila Obser- 
vatory, founded by the Jesuit, P. Federico Faura, in 1865, has a world-wide 
celebrity. The volcano, Mount Mayon, 9,000 feet in height, is noted for 
its disastrous eruptions. Iloilo, in the Island of Panav, with an excellent 
harbour, is the second city in the Philippines in commercial importance. 
It largely exports sugar, tobacco, Manila-hemp, and perfume. Coal beds 
are found in Samar and in Zebu, whose chief town of the same name is 
the oldest settlement of the colony. On the island of Mactan, in its 
harbour, Magellan, the navigator, was 
killed before he had completed the first 
circumnavigation of the globe. 

Mindanao island, the next in size to 
Luzon, is very fertile. It contains gold, 
quicksilver, and coal in considerable 
abundance, and there are valuable forests 
of ebony and teak. Zamboanga is its chief 
town, 'l'lie Sulu islands, which form part 
of the government of the Philippines, are 
ruled by a tributary but very powerful 
sultan. Palawan and Balabac islands arc 
geographically and biologically part of 
Borneo. Puerto Princessa is the chief town and port. Burial caves of 
vast antiquit}-, containing bones, vases, and ornaments of Chino-Japancse 
origin, indicate an early Mongolian occupation, of which all tradition 
is lost. 



III.— BRITISH BORNEO 

British North Borneo.— Although most of the Malay Archipelago 
fell into the possession of the United Kingdom in 1811, it was returned 
to its former rulers in 1817, and now only a part of Borneo, about 
the area of Great Britain, is under British protection. British North 
Boineo occupies the northernmost part of the island. Ceded to a 
company under grants from the Sultans of Brunei and Sulu, which 
were confirmed to it bv Royal Charter in 1881, it was in 1888 pro- 
claimed a British Protectorate, to which Labuan Island was annexed in 
the following year. Tobacco, coffee and pepper are largely cultivated. 
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These, with forest products of the same kind as those described under 
Dutch Borneo, form its export trade. The revenue is derived from the 
opium and spirit rents, import duties, licenses, and royalties. Snndiikan, 
on the north-east coast, is its chief town, and a telegraph cable connects 
the Protectorate with Singapore. 

Brunei is a small native State lying between British North Borneo ancl 
Sarawak, and is ruled by a Sultan, who cai le under British Protection in 
1888. The name of this State has come, in a slightly modiiied form, to be 
applied to the whole great inland. 

Sarawak, considerable larger than British North Borneo and Brunei 
combined, has a coast line of 41x1 miles on the north-west side of the 
island. It was in 1842 made over to an EngiNhnuti, Sir James Brooke, *bv 
the then Sultan of Brunei, and administered for nearly lifty years by that 
gentleman and hi> successor. In 1S90 it was proclaimed under British 
Protection. Sir Charles Brooke is the present Rajah. 
His capital is A 'iiiliing, on the Sarawak river, a little 
over 20 miles from its mouth. The exports are the 
same, and the revenue is raised on the same subjects as 
in British North Borneo. Gold, and other precious 
metals, diamonds, and coal beds, are amongst the 
natural products of the territory. 

The natural features of British Borneo, which, as 
a whole, includes practically the entire north-western 
drainage area uf the island (see Fig. 2871, arc described along with those 
of the Dutch possessions. 



Fig. 2X4 — The UtiKu 
or Jit ill'll! Xo t:h 

Bo re . 


IV.— THE DUTCH EAST INDIES 

Government and Administration. — With the exception of the 
Philippine Islands, British Borneo, and half of the island of Timor the 
whole Archipelago is a Dutch possession, Nctherlands-India (Wdeiiainisch 
Oost Indie) or the Dutch East Indies. The area of these colonies is sixty- 
two times as great as that of the mother country ; they are all ruled by a 
Governor-General appointed by the Status-General in Amsterdam, assisted 
by a Council ( Raad van Indie). Under the central authority the whole 
of the islands is divided into Governments and Residencies according 
to the importance of the provinces. Each governor or resident has 
under him assistant residents, subordinate to whom are controllers, one 
for each district. These officers exercise almost unlimited administrative 
and judicial powers. In the tributary States the resident advises the 
native potentate to whom he is accredited, who carries out these instruc- 
tions by his own subordinates. In the provinces which are directly 
governed, the controllers assume the same attitude to the native chiefs, 
who are held responsible for the due execution of the government 
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behests. The army, composed partly of natives and partly of European 
mercenaries, under Dutch officers, numbers about 40,000 men. The 
navy consists of about 80 vessels, of which the majority are colonial and 
the remainder of the Dutch Royal Navy. 

Since 1830 the Dutch have farmed all the more valuable cultures in 
Java, and also in West Sumatra and the Minahassa, in Celebes, as 
monopolies, which the natives have been forced — as the tax they were 
best able to pay — to plant and crop gratuitously, and to deliver the 
produce at the government stores at a fixed price. The result was a large 
yearly revenue to the government, and to the native, remuneration 
abundantly sufficient for all his needs. The general prosperity of the 
people under this regime is evidenced by the continued (and in some 
places extraordinary) increase in the population of the islands. The 
monopolies, except coffee, have now been abandoned, and forced labour, 
except for one day a week on the roads, has. been commuted for a small 
yearly money tax. 

Under the Dutch tlieie live in the Archipelago about 35,000,000 people, 
of whom only 63,000 are Europeans and half a million Chinese. In the 
Courts of Justice, Europeans are tried according to the laws in force in 
Holland, and the natives by the same modified according to Malayan 
customs and institutions. 

The revenue of the Possession is mainly derived from the Government 
monopolies — the railways, the farming of salt and opium — and the sale of 
coffee grown under forced labour, with duties (import and export), and 
taxes. Coffee and sugar are by far the most important exports ; tobacco, 
tea and indigo following. There is a small inter-insular trade done in 
krises, for which the native blacksmiths are famed, and in articles of dress, 
particularly sarongs, peculiarly dyed (or batek-cd) in Java. 


GREATER SUNDA ISLANDS 

Java. — Java, although not the largest of the Greater Sunda Islands, is 
the most important of the Dutch possessions. It is the most fertile, 
the most highly cultivated, and the 
most densely populated island in 
the Archipelago. It lies entirely 
between 6 3 and 8° S., and is 590 
miles in length, from west to east. 

The south coast is bold and rocky, 
the northern low and fringed with 
mangrove swamps. The whole 
surface of the island is mountainous, with only a tew elevated plateaus, 
the highest summit reaching 12,000 feet, and there are a score over 9,000 
feet. No equal area of the globe contains so many volcanoes ; the whole 
island is practically covered with the mud — they rarely discharge lava — 
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which they have thrown out. The few sedimentary rocks which occur, 
are entirely of Tertiary age. The rivers are numerous and fairly 
large, but none are navigable, and there are practically no lake". Luxuri- 
antly clothed with vegetation, Java is a paradise to the botanist. Monkeys 
(Sent nopit hat), apes ( Hylobntcs ), tigers, leopards, rhinoceros and wild 
cattle ( Bos banteng ) are its more conspicuous mammals. Over 200 species 
of birds, including pea-fowl, are found in its jungles and mountains. 
A fossil (PitJn\ onthropus credits), remarkable for its combined human 
and simian characters, has been discovered in Tertiary strata in the 
fJeng.uvan valley. 

People and History of Java. — The west of J. a is peopled bv t e 
Sundanese. the east by Javanese, and the island of ulura at its cartel 1 
extremity, which is always included with Java, by . distinct race, tl ■ 
M allure "e. AH of them are Malay-, but in the Javanese there is a strain 
Hindu blood. In addition there is a large population ot Chinese. Ai.ib- and 
other nationalities. In some districts the density of the population is ' 
high us 1)00 to the square mile. The three chief languages ditter tium each 

other widelv. Javanese, however, is the most clabo- 
rate ami highly developed. It possesses both a court 
j;.;l and a vulgar dialect, and lias a script, peculiar to itsjl, 
:::: which had its origin in India. All three peoples are 

Mohammedans, tinctured in the west with Paganism, 
and in the ea>t with Brahmanism. They are all 
very skilled agricultui NK and employ a nu»t elabo- 
rate system of ii libation. 

Fin. J:vr«f N <- pop-i- The first immigration into Java, >o far as known, 

hition of u win by races subsequent to the Malay occupation, was 

° T ftUtl * by Hindus, probably about Soo years before their 

power was broken by Arab Mohammedans in 1478. They introduced 
their religion and a high civilisation into eastern Java and the inland of Bali, 
which is attested by the ruins in those regions threat cities, and vast and 
finely sculptured temple^. Between 1511 and 1550 the Portuguese reached 
the island and did some trading with the people of Bantam, where the first 
Dutch post was established in 1 595. In 1602 the Dutch Hast India Com- 
pany was formed, and in 1609 a fort was erected at Batavia, but it was not 
till sixty years later that the first territorial acquisitions were made, which 
have extended into the splendid possessions of to-day. In 1685 the English, 
who had also been attracted to Bantam, but had been forced to give way 
to the Dutch, moved to Benkoolen, in Sumatra, leaving Java free to their 
rivals. In 1798 “ The Company,” as the ruling power still continues to be 
called by the natives, was dissolved, and the mother country assumed the 
direct government of Netherlands- India. 

Divisions and Towns of Java. — For administrative purposes, 
Java with Madura is divided into 22 residencies. Batavia , the capital, is a 
large town situated on a low plain, at the mouth of the Tji-liwong. It con- 
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sist'. of the original Batavia, and the new town, a couple of miles to the 
south. The former contains the native quarter, the Stadt-housc, and the 
business offices and godowns ; the latter the hotels, the European residences, 
the official palace of the Governor-General, and the government offices, 
surrounding a large park — the King’s Plain. Canals everywhere traverse 
both towns, lined by trees which shade the streets that run beside them. 
Nearly every dwelling — native and European — is embowered in vegetation. 
A few miles cast of the Tji-liwong mouth, a fine harbour has been built at 
Tandjong Prtok, whose stone piers are capable of accommodating the 
largest vessels. It is connected with Batavia by canal, road and railway. 
On the hills, 35 miles south, is the town of Buitcnzorg, at an elevation of 750 
feet, a delightful sanatorium, surrounded by high mountains and amid most 
beautiful scenery. It is the usual residence of the Governor-General, whose 
palace stands in the richest and most beautiful botanical garden in the 
world. Bantam, on the north-west coa-t, one of the most important cities 
of the East in the sixteenth century, was the site occupied bv the Portuguese, 
Dutch and English, on their first reaching Java. Samarang, a seaport 
situated about the middle of the north coast, is commercially important, 
but its open roadstead is often a rough and unsafe anchorage in the west 
monsoon. It is connected by railway with the main line through the 
middle of the island. Some 30 miles south is Sot'rakarta, the most populous 
town in Java. It is the capital of the independent territory of the Susu- 
hunan. or emperor, who resides there ,* but while retaining his court and 
state, he is guided and “advised " by a Resident. Still further south, Diokdjo - 
karta, also the capital of a dependent sultanate, was long the rival of 
Soerakarta. Both are now stations on the Central Railway. 

Ruins of the temples of the Hindu period are widely spread over the 
whole of this region ; those of Boerobocdur are celebrated for their extent 
and magnificence. Tjila/jap, a free port, and the only good harbour on the 
south coast, is connected with Samarang and Soerabava by railway. Socra- 
bava, at the mouth of the Solo river, at the eastern extremity of the island, is 
one of the largest towns in Java, and the most important commercially. It 
has grown up on a natural harbour that cannot be excelled. A shoi t dis- 
tance from the town are the ruins of Madjopait, the ancient Hindu capital, 
which the Arabs destroyed in 1478. 

Neighbouring Islands. — Large clusters of small islands are scattered 
along the northern coast of Java. The traveller entering the Strait of Sunda 
is face to face with his first evidences of the volcanic nature of the region 
in a series of symmetrical cones, of which Krakatao, shattered by the 
memorable outburst of 1884, is the most remarkable. On emerging from the 
strait into the Java Sea, he has to thread his way amid clumps of verdure, 
set in the alabaster basins of their coral beaches, known as The Thousand 
Islands, as far as the Roads of Batavia, which for centuries was the great 
anchorage of the East, till the harbour of Tandjong Priok was built. 
Karimon Java, Bawean and Kangeang are the remaining more important 
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clusters. Two or three small islands off the south coast are so close to the 
mainland that they may be reckoned as part of Java itself. 

Bali. — This island lies near the eastern edge of the submerged Asi. (ic 
plateau, separated by a shallow and narrow strait from Java. It is usual to 
reckon Bali as the most westerly of the Lesser Sunda Islands ; but, con- 
nected as it is with the Astatic plateau, it is geographically, as it certainly is 
biologically, a part of Java, and ought never to be disassociated from the 
Greater Sunda Islands. It is very mountain- >i:s and volcanic : the highest 
peak, Gunong Agong, rising to 10,000 feet, is a dormant volcano. The 
streams are numerous but small, and there are few lakes. The Balinese 
are Malays with a strain of Hindu blood, who still retain the Brahmanical 
religion. which 4 elsewhere 111 the Aichipelago is lost. They possess an 
extensive literature in a language of their own, written ;, t slightly modified 
Javanese characters. In the working of iron and gold iueir aitilu eis ha • .* 
a high reputation. As agriculturists they are very successful owing It) 
their skill in the irrigation of the soil. Bali produces coffee, rice, and 
tobacco : these, with copra and cattle, are the chief exports. Various small 
rajahs divide the ownership of the island among them. llulch'Ufi , the chief 
town and port, is the seat of the Residency, which includes Lombok. 

Sumatra. — The second island of the Archipelago in size is Sumatra, 
which forms the western boundary. It extends in a north-west and south- 
east direction for six degrees on each side of the equator ; it is over 1,000 
miles in length, and in greatest breadth about 300. Including the sur- 
rounding islands, it is more than three times larger than Java, although its 
population is only one-seventh of that of the more favoured island. It is 
separated from the Malay Peninsula by the Strait of Malacca, and from 
Java by the Sunda Strait. The main physical feature ol Sumatra is a 
high narrow’ mountain chain — the Barisan — buttressed b\ plateaux in some 
parts and studded with dead, dormant and active volcanoes along its west 
coast, and a wide alluvial plain on the east side, from north to south, 
formed by the deposits resulting from the long denudation of the Barisan. 
In the mountains, Pakeozoic slates, schists, and limestones have been 
found ; but Secondary rocks appear to be entirely unrepresented in the 
island, which is chiefly composed of Tertiary strata, containing extensive 
deposits of coal. The rivers on the west side are numerous, but short, 
rapid, and unimportant ; those flowing to the east are also numerous, but 
large, placid, and navigable, many of them for several hundred miles 
across the alluvial plains. The more important from north to south arc 
the Rakan, the Kampar, the Indrigiri, the Batang-hari, and the Palembang, 
of which the last two carry to the sea the waters of four degrees of lati- 
tude. There are numerous lakes — Toba, high up among the mountains in 
the north, Korintji, and Ranau being the largest. Since Sumatra is crossed 
by the equator the seasons in the north are the opposite of those in the 
south. Along the equatorial belt there are no definite monsoons, and rain 
squalls occur throughout the year. The plains, from tlicir humidity and 
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high temperature, are very unhealthy ; but on the mountains, at elevatkms 
over 3,000 feet, no better climate can be desired. 

The flora of Sumatra is exceedingly rich ; the whole surface of the island 
is forest clad. Gutta-percha trees — from whose abundance Sumatra derived 
its name of Pulo Pcrtja — are among the most valuable denizens of its 
forests. Camphor trees, Dipterocarpe:e, many of the species attaining to a 
great altitude, and Pintis Mcrkusti are also notable. Among its mammals 
the tapir, the mountain goat (.4 n it heap ra stimalrana), the elephant, and the 
orang-utan are characteristic, while among its birds the Argus pheasant and 
the Bronze-tailed peacock-pheasant may be specially named. 

People and History of Sumatra. — The people are pure-blooded 
Mai ays, but among them are interspersed colonies of Melanesians {e.g. } the 
Battaks), a Malayo-Caucasian race. High Malay, or dialects of it, is the 
language spoken throughout Sumatra. In the Lampong, Palembang, and 
Battak regions it is written in a character whose origin has been traced to 
the Indian mainland and to Phivnicia. In the eastern plains the people 
are mostly Mohammedans ; in the mountains they are mainly Pagans. 

At an early but unknown date Sumatra received a large incursion of 
Hindus, whose traces are left over a wide area in numerous stone sculp- 
tures, which, however, are far tuder in execution than those in Java. The 
first European to visit the island appears to have been Marco Polo who 
remained for some months m ugi. Yarthcma, the Italian, is doubtfully 
credited with touching at Atjeh in 1505. In 159S the Dutch formed their 
ii^st settlement there. During the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and of James I. 
English ambassadors were sent to reside at the Court of the Sultan of 
Atjeh (Achin), who appears to have been then a great potentate. In 1685 
the British traders, on being ousted from Bantam bv the Dutch, established 
themselves at Fort Marlborough, in Benkoolen, which they occupied till 
1824, when it was exchanged for Malacca. Since that date the whole of 
Sumatra — except Atjeh, with which there has been a chronic state of war 
now it is said successfully concluded — has been effectively occupied by the 
Dutelr. 

The trade and industries 6f Sumatra are similar to those of Java, but 
more tobacco is cultivated. Black pepper, largely grown in the Lampongs, 
forms an important article of export. The forest products are extremely 
valuable. These are principally gutta-percha, camphor, dammar,' beeswax, 
and gambier. Gold occurs abundantly in Jambi and northern Palembang. 
In the Padang highlands there are valuable beds of coal. The native 
manufactures are few, kriscs, sarongs, gold and silver filigree work being 
the chief, but made only for sale or barter among the natives themselves. 
Only a few miles of railway have yet been laid down ; all the chief towns 
are, however, connected by telegraph with Batavia. 

Divisions and Towns of Sumatra. — Including the Riow Archi- 
pelago, and Banka on its east coast, Sumatra is divided, for administrative 
purposes, into nine Residencies. 
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Telok-betong , the chief town of the Lampongs, situated at the head of 
a long gulf of the same name, is the principal port for the shipment of 
black pepper. It suffered severely by the sea-wave following the iinal 
outburst of Krakatao in 1884. l\uiang t a large and important seaport 
about the middle of the west coast, is the seat of the Residency, and has a 
large export trade from the Packing highlands and the island groups tc 
the westward. The Peak of Korintji. in the ^outh of the Residency, the 
highest mountain in Sumatra, attains 12 , 000 feet in height. The large 
lake of the same name on the east of the Barisan, drains into the Jambi 
river. Old eh, on the north coast, is the port for Kota- raja , the capital of 
Atjcii. From Ddi. on the cast coast, tobacco, grown on the numerous large 
plantations, which extend inland, tonus the chief export. The lca\es, 
which are used to form the outside wrappings ot the best cigars, tctcli a 
high price in the European market. Hence is reached the countrv round 
Lake Toba, which has an area of 500 square miles, and inhabited by t : e 
Rattaks, an Indonesian pagan race, who practice cannibalism on their 
enemies, but who nevertheless possess an alphabet, invented by .uul 
peculiar to themselves. Jambi, the capital of the Sultan of that territory, 
B situated on the Butang-uari ri\o\ which is navigable by steamers foi 
nearly 500 miles, I11 the south-east Palembaug, on the 1 iver of the same name, 
is separated from the sea by 40 miles of hall-submerged alluvium. Ir is the 
capital of the Residency, and has a mixed population of Malays, Chinese 
and Arabs, making it the largest and busiest malt of tile island, and the 
*’ receiving house” for the produce of a vast and rich area, brought by raft 
and boat from the base of the Bari sail. The city, a great part of which is 
built on floating platforms, is quaint and picturesque, and altogether one of 
the most interesting towns of the Archipelago. Mount Dempo, one of the 
peaks of the Barium, is its highest mountain. In the south-east corner of the 
Residency is Ramin . a district surrounding a lake of the same name, noted 
for the excellence of its tobacco. 

Islands off Sumatra. — Of the satellite islands lying off the cast 
coast — the Riow Group, Banka and Bileton — the two last are the most 
important in containing the famous tin mines (discovered in 1709), which 
yield annually an average of nearly 10,000 tons of ingots. Off the west 
coast, and some 70 or 80 miles off, lie the Xias, the Nassau, and the 
Mentawi Islands, the last named forming the largest and most important 
group. Its islanders are noteworthy as being the only remnants now 
inhabiting the Archipelago of the Caucasioid stock from south-eastern 
Asia, who ousted the Negrito autochthones, and for a time occupied 
probably all the islands east to the Pacific, where they are now found. 

Borneo. — The largest island of the Archipelago, and the third on the 
globe not ranking as a continent, lies across the equator between 7 0 N. 
and 4 0 S. The Balabac Strait and the Sulu Sea separate it from the 
Philippines, and the Macassar Strait from Celebes. The island is irregularly 
triangular, and its northern and southern coasts are more irregular than 
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those on the east and west. Its geological structure proves it to be a 
fragment of a continental land. The central mass of Tabang, with its 
i adiating range of mountains, contains strata of all ages from Primary to 
Quaternary. Between its mountain arms, low level alluvial valleys extend 
far back into the country, which would by a small amount of subsidence 
in the south and east be overflowed by the sea to the centre of the island. 
Few of the mountains, except Kinabalu in the north, are high, and none 
are volcanic. 1 here are no lakes of any magnitude ; but of its rivers, 
which are numerous and tortuous, a few are large. The Barito, flowing due 
south, the lvapuas, running west almost on the equator, the Bulangan, 
flowing due east, the Kedjang, flawing due west to a great delta on the 
Sarawak coast are the chief. Most of .them can be navigated by boats far 
into the interior. 

The meteorological conditions and climate of Borneo are very similar 
to those prevailing in Sumatra — an equatorial belt of variable weather 
diwdes the northern from the southern 
regions, which are regular, but opposite 
in season. The fauna and flora also agree 
very closely indeed with tlio^e of Sumatra, 
but the tiger and the tapir are absent. 

Borneo has, however, a peculiar anthro- 
poid — the Xosed Monkey (Xtisahs larvatu > t 
—anti is rich in birds, over 500 species 
inhabiting its forests and mountains. 

People, History and Trade of 
Borneo. — The inhabitants — Dyaks and 
Kayans, by name — now much mixed with 
Chinese blood, are largely .Indonesian 
pagans who occupy the interior of the 
island. The coasts are tenanted by 
Chinese, Arabs, and chiefly Malays from western Malaysia, of whom 
the tribes known as Bajans still live by piracy. Some of the southern 
districts seem at one time to have been occupied by Hindus. In 
the north-west of Borneo, the Stilus predominate. The Dyaks ate less 
civilised than the Sumatrans ; they have no literature, and no script. They 
live in large communal pile dwellings, and are spoken of as likeable 
savages by those who have lived among them. Their head-hunting — the 
sign amongst them of manhood — is practised, not from bloodthirstiness, 
so much as from conformity to inexorable custom which demands it as an 
essential to matrimonial success. They have no manufactures beyond the 
fabrication of a few krises, ornaments of gold, or silk sarongs — all of high 
repute — for their own use or barter. Rice, sugar, and a little tobacco are 
all the products the people cultivate, and those mainly for their own use. 

The export trade of Dutch Borneo consists of Chinese or European 
cultivated tobacco, sugar and pepper, and the native-collected forest produce 
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of edible birds' nests, bees-wax, dammar, and gutta-pcrc! a, with some 
beche-de-mer anti tortoise shell. The natural resources of die island are, 
however, still almost entirely undeveloped. Vast fields of cv.il of Tu tiary 
age, composed mainly of large dicotyledonous trees, occm in the 'Outh, 
near Wartapura ; and though there are abundant deposits of the more 
valuable minerals and metals, gold and diamonds are alom extensively 
worked. 

Ludovic Varthcma was the first European to visit Borneo, early in the 
sixteenth century ; the Spanish squadron which put into Brunei on its 
way from the Philippines in 1521 next reached the island. Then some ten 
years later the Portuguese, Who had touched in 1526 on their way to the 
Moluccas, established a few ports from which they carried on trade for 
over 150 years. It was not till the close of the sixteenth century, however, 
that the Dutch reached Borneo, where they also settled and traded for 
70 years. Close on their heels came the rivals of both, the English, who 
fixed their stations at Bandjermussin, where they remained till the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, when, owing to the hostility ot the natives, they 
left the inland. Onwards from 1733, when the Dutch returned, and 
especially >ince 1825, Holland has slowly inct eased her territory, till now 
the whole of Borneo, except the region on the north-west coast under 
British protection <p. 55 </», is under her dominion. * 

Towns of Borneo. — Dutch Borneo is administered under two 
Residencies — those of South and East Borneo combined, ami of West 
Borneo. The former province has an area thirteen times as large as 
Holland, though its population is less than .1 million. Its chief town 
is Baiitijcnnassin, on the Kiam-kina, a tributary of the Barilo ; most of 
the inhabitants live in floating raft-houses, and pile dwellings. It is a 
large port, keeping up frequent communication with Batavia, the rest 
of the Archipelago, and Singapore. P.i'/r and on the north- 

cast coast, arc the chief towns of small semi-independent sultanates, 
inhabited chiefly by Kayans. The Western Residency is about one-third 
the size of the Eastern. Its chief town is the large port of Poni'nmak, 
on the delta of the Kapuas river, fifteen miles from the sea, and situated 
on the equator. It does a large export trade, of which gutta-percha is 
the most valuable commodity. 


CELEBES 

Celebes, which lies east of Borneo, west of the Moluccas, and south 
of the Philippines, between 2 0 N. and 6° S., is remarkable for its singular 
configuration. Four long, mountainous peninsulas radiate from a high 
central mass, and there are no alluvial lowlands of any extent. Orographi- 
cally, it seems to be composed of parallel ranges, separated by valleys, in 
part occupied by lakes. Near the centre a high peak. Mount Koruvi, is 
thought to be over 10,000 feet high. The rivers arc mostly short and 
unnavigable, but the Koro, in the west, is a large stream. The oldest 
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.strata are sandstones, crystalline schists, and limestones of pre-Cretaceous 
age, possibly in part Palaeozoic, as biological evidence indicates for the 
island .1 great antiquity and early continental character. A deep sea pro- 
bably existed in Cretaceous times, while a movement of elevation began at 
the close of the Eocene. 

Ik northern part has an equatorial climate, and the southern the definite 
dry and wet seasons of its latitude. Celebes is considered to be one 
of the healthiest islands in the Archipelago. 

The people are Malays, partly pagan, partly Mohammedan, except in 
the Minahassa district in the northern peninsula, where they are Chris- 
tianised. The southern Mohammedan races, df whom the Bugis are the 
best known on account of their wide trading voyages over all the Archi- 
pelago, use a script resembling but not identical with that used in Sumatra. 

The Makassar and Minahassa districts arc alone effectively occupied by 
the Dutch ; the rest of the island being ruled by rajahs, who can hardly be 
said to acknowledge the sovereignty of Holland. The first Dutch establish- 
ment in the island was effected at Makassar in 1618. In the middle of the 
seventeenth century they ousted the Portuguese, and have since then 
remained the nominal masters, except for 
the short period when (during the Penin- 
sular War) the Dutch possessions were 
held by the United Kingdom. Maknssar, 
in the southern peninsula, is the greatest 
native mart in the Archipelago ; through 
it passes the whole of the trade of the 
islands to the east up to and including 
New Guinea — beche-de-mer, tortoise shell, 
pearl shell, Birds of Paradise skins, and 
spices. From Dongnhi on the west coast, 
the seat of an independent rajah, excellent 
horses are exported. Menado is the 
chief town of the Minahassa, one of the , 
richest and best cultivated provinces in 
the Dutch possessions, long famed for the excellence of its coffee. The 
people, who are Christians, cultivate tlie^e government cottee gardens 
under the forced-labour system ; but, exercised as it is under a kindly 
paternal government, the people are prosperous, happy, and contented, 
as, indeed, they are almost nowhere else in the Archipelago. The 
Minahassa plateau, rising to 2,000 feet above the sea, is one of the most 
beautiful and fertile in the world. Kami, on the opposite side of the 
peninsula, twenty-three miles from Menado, is the port of the province 
during the west monsoon, during which a dangerous surf prevails at 

Menado. . 

Numerous island groups surround Celebes, the chief are the Sanghir 
Islands in the north ; Butung, Tukang Bessi and Salaicr, off its southern 
peninsulas. 



Mik* 
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THE MOLUCCAS 

Moluccas. — Under the general name of the Molu* eas or Spice 
Islands are included three groups of small islands cluster* *1 respectively 
round one or more larger islands, the principal being Nalmaheiiu, Hum, 
Ceram (or Serung) and Ke. The Moluccas are traverse* i by the great 
volcanic chain of the Archipelago. Many of its islands are volcanic cones ; 
some are raised coral reefs and others are composed of cr\ stalline rocks 
of Pala?o/oic age. The majority are as yet but little explored. The 
vegetation is luxuriant and of Papuo-Australian affinities. The nutmeg, 
clove, and cardamom trees are the species which first made the region 
famous as the Spice Islands. In its fauna marsupials take the place of 
mammals. Kangaroos, cassowaries, and Birds of Paradise appear for the 
first time in our journey east. Butterflies are, like the birds, remarkable 
for their abundance and beauty. The climate of the Moluccas presents 
the variety and the differences, already noted, of a region extending on 
both sides of the equator. Here, however, the seasons are somewhat 
modified by the proximity of the islands to New Guinea. 

Three races commingle in the Moluccas. A few remnants of the 
Mongolo-Cauca-ian forerunners of the Malays still linger. Malays and a 
larger proportion of fri//ly-haircd Melanesians of Papuan stock, with 
horde*- of mixed Chinese, Arab and Kuropean blood. Most of the islands 
have a language of their own. but without a script. The discovery of the 
Spice Islands i- lost in antiquity ; theii fame however long antedated 
their geographical localisation by the We-tern world. This was at last 
accomplished bv the Portuguese officers D’Abrett and Scnano in 1511. 
The islands were annexed to Portugal in 13.2:2, but in 15N3 the natives 
expelled their masters. In 1613 the Dutch came on the scene and, partly 
by treat}', partly by force, acquired the whole of the possessions of the 
Sultans of Tcrnate and Tidurc, which embraced Mindanao, the Moluccas, 
and the whole of north-western New Guinea, all of which, except 
Mindanao, still belong to the Netherlands. 

Halmaheira (or Gilolo) and its surrounding islets form a very 
mountainous and volcanic group. They are inhabited by Melanesians, of 
Papuan stock somewhat mixed with Malayan blood, and it is curious that 
they are Mohammedan in religion, though the Melanesian strain is in the 
ascendancy. Ternalc, consisting of the peak of that name, 6,000 feet in 
height, is famed throughout the Archipelago for its beautiful harbour. 
The Sultan has his residence there. Tidore is a minute islet, but the seat 
of the great rival sultanate to Ternate, through which it became a name 
famous in the Archipelago. Batiian, a considerable island, but sparsely 
populated, is zoologically interesting from containing a genus of Birds 
of Paradise peculiar to itself. 

Buru, a large island to the west of Ceram, is in its western half high 
and mountainous, and has on its eastern side a wide alluvial plain. In the 
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centic ot the island, at an elevation of 2,000 feet above the sea, is the lake 
of Waikolo. The inhabitants are Malayo- Papuan, and their chief industry 
is the manufacture of knjuput oil from the leaves of Melaleuca kajupuii. 
Kajeli is the only town oi consequence. 

Southern Moluccas. — l he largest island of the southern Moluccas 
is Cciam, which as yet is very little explored. The people on the coa^t are 
Mala\ , and in the interior more or less pure Melanesians. Sago is the sole 
expoit. Ainboyna (with Saparua, Haruku, and Nu&a-laut), though small in 
area, is the most celebrated and one of the most interesting of the Spice 
Islands. J o Ainboyna it was that the lucrative and coveted clove-monopolv 
was restricted by the Dutch, and secured by exterminating the tree in every 
other island. The monopoly has now been abandoned in favour of a tax 
levied on the adult male population. This island group is mountainous, 
volcanic, and richly clad with vegetation. Ainboyna itself is one of the 
healthiest islands in the Archipelago. The people are Mohammedan Malays, 
Melanesians (Ceramcse) and Christian descendants of Europeans by native 
mothers. Ainboyna , the chief town and capital of the Residency, is a large 
military station. Banda, 140 miles south-east of Ainboyna, is a small cluster 
of volcanic islands rising from the depths of the Banda Sea. On Banda-neira 
stand the town and fort, facing west to the smouldering island-cone of 
Gunung Api. On Lontar, the largest of the group, are laid out the principal 
nutmeg gardens, for which the islands are famous, and from which the 
world’s supply is almost entirely drawn. The value of the spice is 
estimated at about £.qo,ooo annually. 

The Ke Islands, consisting of between thirty and forty narrow 
mountainous islets, separated by small channels, extend for sixty miles 
north ot the 6th parallel of south latitude. Numerous rajahs divide 
between them the ownership of the group, whose inhabitants are, with the 
exception of a few Malays, mainly Melanesians of Papuan origin. Their 
fame as boat-builders and as artistic wood-carvers has spread throughout 
the Archipelago. 


THE LESSER SUNDA ISLANDS 

The Lesser Sunda Islands form the long chain stretching from 
Lombok eastward to Timor-Iaut. Many of the links of this chain rise from 
the same submarine bank and thus combine into island-clusters, which must 
at a former time have been more closely connected together than they arc 
now. Of these the islands from Lombok to Ombay comprise one cluster ; 
Stimba and Timor, with Wetta and the Serxvatty islands are independent 
links, each rising out of deep water, while the Timor-laut bank gives origin 
to another closely inter-related constellation. As a whole the group is arid, 
and less verdure-clad than the islands farther west, and both biologically 
as well as in appearance it is Australian. This greater drvness of these 
islands, especially those further to the east, is due to their proximity to the 
heated interior of the continent to their south and east. With few excep- 
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tions they are mountainous and very volcanic; many of ihcin, however, 
are still but slightly known. 

Lombok-Ombay Group. — The most westerly member of the chain 
is Lombok, separated from Bali by the Lombok Strait, only a few miles in 
width. The island is only twenty-five miles long, and its rivers are necessarily 
small, while the lakes it contain are only old craters. Rinjani, the highest 
summit, which rises to 12,000 feet, has an ever-smoking top, and is often a 
clear Landmark far at sea, when th.' rest of the island is hidden from view. 
With the exception of a few Hindu Balinese, the inhabitants of Lombok, 
known as Sassaks, are Mohammedan Malays, with a slight infusion of 
Hindu blood. They have a language of their own written in the Balinese 
character. For half a century they lived under the tyrannous yoke of the 
Baline-e, by whom they had been subjugated, but in 1894, unable to bear 
their oppression longer, they successfully appealed to the Dutch to take up 
their cause. The Sassaks are skilled irrigators of their fields, which yield 
large crops of rice and maize. They export the same products as the 
Balinese. Am fan tun is the port of the island, and Mata rain, a few miles 
inland, was the residence of the Balinese Rajahs. The next island, Sumbawa, 
a larger island, is nearly cut in two by an immense bay, on the east end of 
which rises the famous volcano Tamboro, 9, too feet high, whose eruption in 
1815 was only less disastrous and far reaching in its effects than that of Kraka- 
tao in 1884. Iiihia and Sumbawa are the capitals of the two sultanates into 
which the island is divided. It is celebrated throughout the Archipelago for 
its fine breed of Imrscs. The island of Flores, separated by a small islet 
and two straits from Sumbawa, is 220 miles in length, and although very 
narrow, the interior is hardly known. Its inhabitants are mainly friz/lv- 
haired Melanesians of Papuan origin, occupying the interior, and Malay 
traders on the coast. Larantuka, the administrative capital, is ils best 
known town and its most frequented port. The islets of Adenara, Solor, 
Lomblen, Pantar and Ombay, standing on the eastern end of the Lombok- 
Flores bank, are very sparsely inhabited. 

Sumba, which diverges in a north-west and south-east direction from 
the general trend of the chain, is almost surrounded by deep water. The 
inhabitants, who are pagan Malays, arc excellent agriculturists, and large 
exporters of cattle and horses, which are shipped from Nangamessi by 
Makassar traders. 

Timor. — The little islet of Savu, having a Hindu population, forms a 
stepping-stone to Timor of which Rotti, which lies under its west corner, 
is but a separated fragment. Timor, the largest of the Lesser Sutlda 
Islands, 300 miles long, diverges from the line of the Sunda island chain. 
On both Sides the depths exceed 1,000 fathoms. Its rocks are largely of 
Palaeozoic age. Few of its rivers arc large, none are navigable, and 
many of them meander through deep and wide valleys full of shingle, 
in which gold occurs in apparently considerable quantity. The people 
are of very mixed pedigree. They appear to be Melanesians (with 
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indications of Indonesian or Polynesian intermixture), Malays, and 
mongi els from the intermixture of these. At the coast there are Chinese, 
Arabs, Bugis and Solorese. Their agriculture is very poor ; maize being 
the main staple of their food. Numerous pigs are reared by them. 
Their religion is paganism, tinctured here and there with Christianity. 
The country has been all parcelled out into “kingdoms,” each ruled 
by a Rajah or Dato ; nearly every one of which has its own language 
or dialect, though only a few miles may separate their capital villages. 
The Portuguese, who occupied the whole island prior to 1613, were 
driven from the western moiety by the Dutch, who have since retained 
possession of it with Cupang as the capital. 

Portuguese Timor. 1 — The greater part of the island of Timor 
belongs to Portugal. The Portuguese portion includes the north-eastern 
end of the island, with Dilli, the best seaport, as the capital of the colony, 
which is an autonomous district for which a special administrative 
organisation is being introduced. The geological structure of Timor is in 
part coral formation and in part schistose. The reported existence of 
active volcanoes has not been continued. There are only small streams, 
the mo-t important of them being the Lois. The climate is healthy in the 
mountainous districts ; but has a bad reputation on account of the fact 
that Dilli is built on low and marshy ground. Timor coffee is of 
superb quality, and the plantations are progressing greatly. Cocoa, 
nutmeg, pepper, and sandal-wood grow well. Petroleum occurs and, 
when regularly worked, will become a source of wealth to the island. 
There are traces of gold, but no veins have been found. The area df 
Portuguese Timor is about 7,000 square miles, and the population amounts 
to about 300,000. 

Eastern Sunda Islands.— Wetta and the Serwatty Islands are 
inhabited partly by Christianised Malays and partly by Papuan Melane- 
sians. The Timor-laut group, terminating the Lesser Sunda chain, con- 
tains three larger islands — Larat, Yatndcnu, and Selaru — and about 
thirty smaller. They are mainly upraised coral-reefs, peopled bv Papuan 
Melanesians, and Malays with Polynesian and Papuan blood in their veins. 
Very little is known of even the larger members of the group, and all 
the smaller are perfectly virgin ground to the geographer and the bio- 
logist. 


1 13y Captain Ernesto de Yasconcello*. 
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STATISTICS OF MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 

( Mainly estimates about 1S05.) 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

ON 

ASIA 

(Pp. 422-574) 

AND 

Miscellaneous Questions and Exercises selected from the Pre- 
liminary Certificate, Kino's Scholarship, and Oxford and 
Cambridge Junior and Senior Local Examination Papers. 


THE CONTINENT OF ASIA (pp. 422-43S) 

1. Name the extreme points of Asia on the north, ea>t, south, and west, and 
compare its coast-line with that of Emope and of North America. 

2. Explain what is meant by “ Wallace's Line ” in the Malay Archipelago. 

3. Draw a map of that portion of the coast of Asia that border* on the Indian 
Ocean, and mark the chief openings and islands. 

4. Into what natural divisions may Asia be divided? What are their limits? 

5. Give the subdivisions of Asia according to the river basins, and distinguish 
the regions of inland from those of oceanic drainage. 

6. Write a brief account of the mountains of Asia, and copy the section across 
Asia on page 428. 

7. Where are the volcanic mountains of Asia? IIow do you account for their 
position ? 

8. Describe generally the climate of Asia, and define the lands that have fairly 
uniform temperatures throughout the year. 

9. What remarks can you make on the rainfall of Asia with reference to the 
seasonal winds ? 

10. Explain this statement with particulars: “The mineral wealth of Asia is 
very great.” 

11. Where, in Asia, would you find the Steppes and Deserts? Write what you 
remember about the Steppe-lands. 

li,. What are the chief economic plants of Asia, and state where each is grown? 

13. Enumerate the most characteristic animals of Asia, and indicate their 
distribution. 

14. What are the most important groups of the white race represented in Asia? 
In what countries or districts are they found ? 

15. In round numbers, what is the estimated population of Asia, and how does 
it compare with the total population of the globe ? 
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16. “The physical configuration of Asia luvs largely determine'! its history.” 
Write a short essay on this statement. 

17. Which European nations have possessions in Asia? Name those countries 
which, while independent, are practically under European influence. 


ASIATIC TURKEY AND ARABIA (pp. 4.; 9-456) 

1. Anatolia (pp. 430 - 445 ) 

18. Give some account of the position and coast of Anatolia. 

19. What are the principal features of its configuration ? Name the chief rivers, 
5nd explain the direction of their course. 

20. What physical facts have had a great influence on the history of Anatolia ? 
What do you know of its present |>opulation as regards race and language? 

21. Name the industries of Anatolia, and give some particulars of the 
com ni unicat ions. 

22. How is Turkey in Asia divided, and what is the method of government? 

23. Locate the following, and say what you know’ of each — Skutari, Smyrna, 
Angora, Erzerum, and Van. 

24. Name the chief islands of Anatolia, and compare or contrast Samos and 
Rhodes. 


2. Cyprus (pp. 445 446) 

25. Draw a sketch map of Cyprus showing Us position with regard to the 
mainland, and mark the chief scajmrts. 

26. Write a short account of Cyprus, with regard to (<i) its history, (£) people, 
and (cj resources. 


3. Mi>"1*oi ami\ (pp. 447-448) 

27. Describe fully the surface of Mesopotamia. 

2S. licit do y ( »u know of the jn-a and present population of Mesopotamia? 

29. Find the following towns in the map, and write down their position, and 
give some account of them — Diaihckr, Mosul, Baghdad, Basra, Kcrhela. 


4. Syria (pp. 448-45 1) 

30. Give the boundaries of Syria, and write what you can about its configuration, 
pointing out the features which distinguish it from all other countries. 

31. What are the characteristics of the climate? Name the chief objects of 
culture, and say where they are grown. 

32. What are the chief races of people in Syria, and what are their occupations? 

33. How w'ould you describe the present condition of trade and communication 
in Syria ? 

34. Describe the Jordan valley from the source to the mouth of the river. 


5. Ahaiiia (pp. 451-456) 

35 Write what you know of the coasts of Arabia. 

36. Comment on this statement : “ The relief of Arabia is regular.” 

37. IIow is it that the middle portion of Arabia remains practically unexplored ? 

38. Where are {a) the fertile and (b) the barren districts of Arabia ? What are 
the (a) animal and (b) vegetable productions of Arabia ? 



Questions and Exercises iii 

39. W hat do you consider the most important historical events with regard to 
Arabia? What is the present government of the country? 

40. Give a short account of Hcjaz and Yemen. 

41. 1 >raw a sketch map of the harbour of Aden, and another showing its position 
with regai d to the Red Sea. 

42. 1 * numerate the advantages of Aden as a British possession, and explain how 
it is govt rneti. 

43. < live a few particulars about Iladramut and Oman, and name the chief 
towns. 

44. Describe Central Arabia, and name its political divisions. 


THE COUNTRIES OF IRAN (pp. 457-468) 

1. Persia (pp. 457 - 4 ^ 3 ) 

45. What are the main features of the relief of Persia ? How do you account for 
drought and famine being of frequent occurrence in Persia? 

46. Name the chief wild and domestic animals of Persia, and describe its flora. 

47. What is the present condition of the people of Persia ? Give some of their 
characteristics and the names of the leading races. 

48. Ilow is Persia governed ? W here arc (a) Russian influence and ( 6 ) British 
influence predominant ? Ilow do you explain these facts ? 

49. What are the natural products of Persia, and what are the manufactures ? 
Say where the latter are carried on. 

50. What is the condition of trade in Persia, and what are the most important 
lines of communication? If you can, draw a map of the Persian railways? 

51. Give a short account of each of the following towns: Tehran, Ispahan, 
Mashad, ami Bushirc. 


2. Afghanistan (pp. 464-468) 

52. Mention the chief characteristics of Afghanistan, gi\ing special notice to its 
surface and climate. 

53. What do you know of the character of the Afghans and their government ? 

54. Give particulars of the boundaries of Afghanistan, and explain how its posi- 
lion gives special importance to them. 

55. What are the chief trade routes in Afghanistan? What is the Khaibev Pass, 
and what makes it so important ? 

56. Locate and describe Kabul, Kandahar, and Herat. If a railway were made 
to Kabul from one of the other towns mentioned, what is the reason for belie\ 5 ng 
that a railway would also be made front the third ? 


INDIA AND CEYLON (pp. 469-507) 

1. The Empire of India (pp. 469-502) 

57. Define the position and extent of India, and give a few notes on the origin 
of the name — India. 

58. Copy the map of India on page 470. 

59. What do you understand by the “ roof of the world 99 ? What influence have 
the Himalayas on the climate and rainfall of India? 

60. Trace the courses of the Indus, Ganges, and Sutlej, and illustrate your 
answer by sketch maps. 

37 " 
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6 1. Where and what is the Dekkan? Name the rivers that traverse it. 

62. How does the geology of India determine the general characteristics of its 
main divisions ? 

63. Enumerate the minerals of India, and say where each is found. 

64. Describe the climate of India, and make some remarks on the range of 
temperature. 

65. Why are some parts of India more subject to drought and famine than 
others ? 

66. What is the chief occupation of the people of India ? IIow do you account 
for this ? 

67. Where are the timber- producing tracts, and what are the chief forest 
trees ? 

68. Make a list of (<7) the domestic and (/>) the wild animals of India, and say 
where they are found. 

69. What is meant by the term Hindu.' Classify roughly the various races and 
religions of India. 

70. Read carefully the paiagraph on the Political History of India on page 480, 
and then write out a brief summary of it. 

71. IIow is the government of India administered? Distinguish between tl ' 
portions under direct Biitish administration and those ruled by native chiefs. 

72. Draw a diagtam to show the a\erage population of a square mile of India. 

73. What modem industries are being carried on in India? 

74. Name the leading imports and exports of India, and gi\c il few facts with 
regard to the progress of trade and commerce. 

75. Study the map of the railways of India on page 485, and wiite a few 
remarks on it. 

76. How were the political divisions of India formed ? What is the present 
tendency in India with regard to town life and village life? 

77. Name the subdivisions of Bengal, and describe the economic position of this 
province. 

78. What remarks can you make with regard to the site of Calcutta ? 

79. Mention the* chief productions of Agra and Ouclh. Why has this area 
suffered so severely from famine ? 

80. Locate and describe Benares, Allahabad, Mirzapur, Dacca, Murshidabad, 
and Lucknow. 

81. What do you understand by the Panjab? Name the six chief towns, and 
give a few notes on each. 

82. When did Britain acquire Sindh ? What are its chief products ? 

83. Why is agricultural distress of frequent occurrence in the province of 
Bombay ? 

84. Draw the map of the site of Bombay, and write a brief account of this town, 
explaining its importance. 

85. What is meant by the Central Provinces ? Name the chief production of 
that district. 

86. Where and what are Nagpur, Nilgiri, Madras, Trichinopoly, Calicut, and 
Assam ? 

87. IIow do the divisions of Burma connote the climatic differences of the 
province ? 

88. Find the following towns on the map, and describe, in your own words, 
their position and importance : Mandalay, Maulmain, Jaipur, Gwalior, Haidrabad, 
and Mysore. 

89. Write a short account of Kashmir, describing its surface, productions, and 
industries. 

90. What do you know of Baluchistan and the railways leading to it ? 

91. Draw an outline map of India, and mark the position of the Andaman 
Islands, Nikobar Islands, and the Lakadiv and Maldiv Islands. 



Questions and Exercises 


2. Non-Britisii States in India (pp. 502-503) 

<)2 . Name and describe the Portuguese possessions in India. 

93. What remains, to the French of their former possessions in India? 

94. What arc the Himalayan States? I low are they governed? 

3. Ceylon (pp. 5 o$- 5 ° 7 ) 

95. Describe the climate and resources of Ceylon. 

96. What do you know of the people of Ceylon and their industries? 

97. I low is Ceylon governed ? What is the present condition of the trade of 
the island ? 

98. Locate and describe Colombo, Calle, and Kandy. 


INDO-CHINA (pp. 508-520) 

1. Siam (pp. 508-51 1) 

99. What are the divisions of Siam ? Give the boundaries of each. 

100. Which are the chief rivers of Siam ? Describe their course and importance. 

101. Write a short account of the people of Siam and their government. 


2 . Straits Settlements and the Protected Malay States 

(PP- 5 II-SI 5 ) 

102. Describe the surface of the Malay Peninsula, and mention the chief 
productions. 

103. Why does the temperature of the Malay Peninsula vary so little throughout 
the year ? Why is the heat less intense than in other countries in the same latitude ? 

104. Give a short account of the history of European influence in the Malay 
Peninsula, and say when the various portions became British possessions. 

105. Draw a sketch map showing the position of Singapore with regard to the 
mainland. 

106. State, as clearly as you can, the importance of Singapore as a trade centre 
and as a strategic point. 

107. Where and what are Malacca, Penang, Perak, and Johor? 

3. French Indo-China (pp. 515-520) 

108. When did France first obtain a footing in Indo-China? What are its 
present possessions, and what is their approximate extent ? 

109. Draw the map on p. 517, and describe one of the divisions in detail. 

no. What are the productions of (a) Cochin-China, (£) Annam, (<■) Tongking. 


THE CHINESE EMPIRE (pp. 521-544) 

1. China Proper (pp. 521-536) 

in. Distinguish between the Chinese Empire and China Proper. Give the 
boundaries of the latter. 

1 12. To what causes do you attribute the changes in the course of the I Twang- 
ho ? Draw a sketch map to illustrate your answer. 
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113. What do you know of either (1) the configuration of Northern China, or 
(2) Southern China? 

1 14. Where are the coal fields of China? What are the other minerals of the 
country ? 

115. Enumerate the main characteristics of the climate of China, and give a 
few facts relating to the temperature and rainfall. 

1 16. Write a short account of the people of China, their history and language. 

1 17. How is China governed ? What is the universal religion of China ? 

1 18. Name some of the leading manufactures of China, and say what influences 
are al work for their improvement. 

1 19. Relate what you know of the means of communication, ancient and modern, 
in China. 

120. What is the capital of China? Make a rough plan of it, and show the two 
parts into which it L divided. 

121. Find the following in the map, and describe their position and imjKirt- 
ance : — Tientsin, Trinan, Woihaiwei, Shanghai, Nanking, Hankow, Yunnan, Canton, 
and Amoy. 

2. Ki koilan Possessions in China (pp. 536-538) 

122. Draw the map of Hongkong and Kaulun on p. 536. 

123. Describe the position, surface, and resources of Hongkong. 

124. 1 low is Hongkong governed? What is its capital? In what way is it a 
very inipoitant possession? 

125. Name the other European possessions in China. Say to whom they belong, 
and explain their impoitance. 

3. Remote Provinces oe i he Chinese Empire (pp. 538-542) 

126. What are the other piovinces that form the Chinese Empire? Give their 
position and some idea of their extent. 

127. Write an account of Tibet and its people, and explain the seclusion of the 
country. 

128. Locate and describe Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan, Mukden, Port Arthur* 
and Mainiachiu. 

129. What influence has Russia in the Chinese Empire? I low has this been 
affected by the Russo-Japanese war? 


KOREA (pp. 542 - 544 ) 

130. Define the position and extent of Korea. 

13 1. What are the chief crops and minerals? 

132. Who aie the Koreans? What do you know of their government, and of 
the influence of Japan ? 

133. Write a short account of the industries and trade of Korea. 


JAPAN (pp. 545-554) 

134. What is the native name of Japan, and what is its meaning? 

135. Name the islands that constitute Japan proper. What other possessions 
has Japan ? 

136. What are the chief mountain peaks? Distinguish the volcanoes, and make 
some notes on Fuji-san. 

137. Mention the characteristics of the climate, and explain how it is influenced 
by {a) position, (b) ocean currents, and (c) winds. 



Questions and Exercises vii. 

138. IIow do you account for the luxuriance of the Japanese flora? What are 
the chief trees and fruits ? 

139. What proofs can you give of the connection of Japan with (a) Asia and 
{£) America in remote times ? 

140. Write a short account of the origin of the Japanese people, and mention 
their leading characteristics. 

1 41. Name some of the chief events in Japanese history since 1859 

142. IIow is Japan governed, and what are its political divisions? 

143. Describe the following towns, and explain their importance Tokyo, 
Osaka, Yokohama, Nagasaki, and Hakodate. 

144. Write what you know of Formosa and its productions. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO (pp. 5 5 5-574) 

i. General Characteristics (pp. 555-557) 

145. What h meant by the Malay Archipelago? Name the larger islands and 
groups. 

146. Describe the most remarkable physical feature of the Archipelago. 

147. What do you know of the flora and fauna of the Archipelago on the (a) 
west and (It) east of Wallace's Line ? 

148. Name the chief native races and give some of their characteristics. 

149. State the political divisions at present and in foimcr times. 


2. The Philippine Islands (pp. 558-559) 

150. Name the chief islands in this group, and give a brief account of the people 
and their trade. 

1 5 1. Give a short summary of ll\eir history since 1521, and say what is the 
present condition of government. 

152. Locate and describe three of the chief towns of the Philippines. 

153. Draw a sketch map of the group, and show the connection with the main- 
land of Asia. 


3. British Borneo (pp. 559-560) 

1 54. What are the British possessions in Borneo ? 

155. Give some account of Brunei and Sarawak. 

156. What is the government of Sarawak ; and what do you know of Sir James 
Brooke and his w r ork ? 

4. The Dutch East Indies (pp. 560-574) 

157. Which islands of the Archipelago belong to the Dutch? How are these 
possessions governed ? 

158. Give some proofs of the prosperity of the people under Dutch rule. What 
is the estimated population ? 

159. Write a few notes on the productions and trade of the Dutch East Indies. 


( hr ate r Sun da Islands ( pp. 561-568) 

160. Draw a sketch map of Java, and indicate the position of the chief 
volcanoes. 

1 6 1. What do you know of the history of Java since the formation of the Dutch 
East India Company? 
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162. Name and describe three of the chief towns of Java. 

163. What are the islands near Java ? 

164. Write a brief account of Sumatra. 

165. When did the Dutch first settle in Sumatra, and what \u\* been its 
subsequent history ? 

166. Copy the map of Borneo on p. 567. 

167. What do you know of the climate and productions of Borneo ? 

168. Mention some of the races of people who live in Dutch Borneo, ami 
describe their characteristics and industries. 


Celebes (pp. 568-569) 

169. Describe exactly what you consider is remarkable in the configuration of 
Celebes. Draw a sketch map to illustrate your answer. 

170. IIow r is Celebes governed ? What do you know of its people ? 

1 7 1. Locate and describe Makassar and Menado, and name the island groups 
that surround Celebes. 


The Moluccas (pp. 570-571) 

172. Name the groups of islands that are included in the Moluccas, and describe 
the climate and productions. 

173. Write a short account of the races of people who live in the Moluccas ; and 
give a few' notes on the history of the Spice Islands since 1511. 

J'hc l,es.\c/ Sttnda Islands (pp. 571-573) 

174. Name and describe these islands, especially noting the climate and 
productions. 

175. Where is Timor? To whom does it belong, and what are the chief 
mineral and vegetable productions ? 

176. Where and what are — Rinjani, Ampanam, Sumbawa, Flores, Sumba, 
and Larat? 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES SELECTED FROM 
EXAMINATION PAPERS 

The Preliminary Certificate and Kino's Scholarship 

177. Where are Korea and the Philippines? Explain how these places have 

been of importance in recent history. (1899) 

178. Write what you can about the Island of Ceylon, with reference specially to 

si/e, climate, and productions. (1899) 

179. What is the chief cause of famine in India? Why is the River Ilwang-ho 

called China’s sorrow' ? (1900) 

180. Name the chief exports of India, and the districts from which they 

come. (1901) 

181. Describe the position, and explain the importance of, Pekin, Peshaw r ar, 

and Singapore. (1901) 

182. Describe fully Ceylon. (1901) 

183. Give the names, and as far as you can, the positions of at least five places 

famous in the history of India, with the reasons why they are famous. (1902) 

184. Write short notes upon any four of the following: — (1) Kashmir, (2) 
Singapore, (3) The Euphrates, (4) Port Arthur, (5) Kandahar, (6) Mecca. {1902) 



IX 


Questions and Exercises 

185. Where arc the following places, and what do you know of them : Simla, 

Vladivo-iok, Lhasa, and Herat? (*903) 

186. “ India is a continent rather than a country.” Discuss as fully as you can 

the trut ii of this statement. (1904) 

187. Explain clearly the meaning of the following : — Calcutta, lat. 22’ 36' N., 

long. 88° 23' E. (*906) 


Oxford Junior and Senior Locals 

188. What districts of India would be submerged if the sea were to rise 1000 

feet ? Illustrate your answer by a sketch map. Which is the most fertile part of 
India, and what are its characteristic. products? (1903) 

189. Describe fully the monsoons, showing their effect on the fertility of India. 

(* 9 <> 3 ) 

190. Give a brief account of the physical formation of India, and its effect upon 

the climate. (1904) 

1 91. Describe the land routes into India, and the natural obstacles that would 

confront an invading army. (1905) 

192. Large parts of Asia are occupied by nomadic tribes. Describe generally 

where these i>arts arc to be found, and explain the geographical conditions which 
favour the mode of life. (1906) 

193. Descrilie the position, surface- relief, and climate of the plateau of Iran. 

By what race is this region inhabited ? State what you know of their language, 
religion, and occupations. {1906) 

194. What do you know of the history of the Dutch colonies in Asia? (1906) 

195. Describe the position of French Indo-China. What are the chief divisions 

and towns? Give some account of the products and trade. (1906) 


Camkriim;k Junior and Senior Locals 

196. Give a brief geographical description (naming the chief productions, and 

indicating the position of four principal towns) of either (a) the Empire of Japan, or 
(/>) the Malay Archipelago (East Indies). (1906) 

197. Give the position of the following places, stating for what each is noted : — 
Bcnans, Cawnpur, Hankow, Kandahar, Mandalay, Tashkent, Tientsin, Weihaiwei. 

(1906) 

19S. When it is noon at Gieenwich what is the time at Madras and at Tokyo? 

(1906) 

199. Describe the route of the Trans-Siberian railway (1900). (1906) 

200. Describe the positions of the Bolan Pass, Goa, Labuan, Manila, Sakhalin, 

Tsushima, Yladikavkas, and name the country to which each belongs. (1906) 

201. Name three large lakes in Asia, one of fresh water, and two of salt water, 

and account for the difference in the character of the water. (1906) 

202. State what you know of Bangkok, Chemulpho, Hangchau, Lhasa, Malacca, 

Nagasaki, Tientsin. ( 1906) 

203. Give a short description of the monsoons. { 1906) 
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Berar, 493 

; Bering, Sea, 423 ; Strait, 423 
Bhagalpur, 48S 
Bhamo, 496 
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( Bhutan, 503 
! Biainas People, 441 
j Bihar, 474 ; Plain, 4S7 
Bileton Island, 566 
Bima, 572 

Bingeul Dagh Mountain, 440 
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57° 

Bi>u) a, 559 
Bitlis, 444 

Bin a, I-ake, 547, 552 
Blue Mountains, India, 472 
Boeroboedur, 563 
Boghaz Keui, 441 
Bolan Pass, 467, 499 
Boloven, 517 
Bomba v, 491, 492 
Bonin Islands, 545 
Borneo, 566 

Brahmaputra River, 471, 486. 495, 

Bratiui People, 499 
Brick-tea, 529 
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British, Borneo, 559-560 ; 

Borneo, 550 
Brunei, 560 
Brusa (Prusa), 443, 44 f 
Buddhism, 528 ^ 

Buadhists in Tibet, 541 
Bueleng, 564 

Buffavente Mountain, 445 
Bugi People, 569 
Buitenzorg, 563 
Bulangan River, S07 
Bundetkhand, 497 
Burhanpur, 493 

Burma, 472, 495: Geology, 473 
Burma-Sunda Mountains. 42S 
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Bush ire, 463 
But nr»g Island, 369 

Gusarea. 444 

Calcutta, 487; '1 empcr.it ure ami 
Rainfall of, 474 
Calem, 502 

Calicut, 494. 495; Temperature 
and Rainfall of, 474 
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Cambodia, 517 ; Riser, 50 
Cambodians, 518 
Camel, Wild 5 |o 
Canara. 502 

Canton, 545 i Climate. s *o 
Carnn-l, Mount. 448 
Carpets in Persia, 461; in Tin he 
44 a 

Cattle in India. 177 


North j Choiuk Su (Acampsis) River, 
Choshi, 547 

Christmas Island (Indian Ocean), 
5 T 4 

Chrysopolis, 443 
I Chungking, 534 
Chutia Nagpur, 473, 487 
CiHoian Plain, 439 
Cinchona in Ceylon, 505 
Climate of Asia, 429 
Coal, in China, 525 ; in India. 473 


Cochin, 498 
Cochin-China, 517 
! Coconada, 495 
! Cocos (Keeling) Islands, 51 \ 
Coffee, in Arabia, 453 ; in Ce> Ion, 
505 ; in Dutch Bast Indies. s6i ; 
in India, 494, 498 
Coileque, 502 
j Coloane Island, 538 
Colombo, 506 
j Combaconam, 495 
, Continental Core of Asia (map), 
4-u . _ 

Cotton m India, 

C 11 pang, 573 
Cuttack, 488 
Cyprus, 


Cavite, 559 
Cavvnpore, 488 
Cedars of Lebanon, 4=50 
Celebes, 555, 568 

Central, Belt of India. 17 ■ : Pro- 1 
vinces of India, 403 \ 

Ceram (Seiang) Island. ",70. 5,71 
Ceylon, 5 r > 3 ’ 5 ° 

Chaldea, 436 
Chambal Valley. 497 
Chandernagore, 5. >3 j 

Changkiakou, 5^2 
Changsha, 53 ( 

Ch'ao-sien, 5 pi 
Charing-nor, Lake, 541 
Chattisgarh, 493 
Chekiang, 515 
Chelyuskin, Cape. 42’ 
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Chengte, 5 32 
Chengtu, S 3 4 
Cherchen Oa^i". 54 ° 

Chifu, 533 
Chili (China), 53* 

China Grass, 529 
China Proper, 521-5 36 
Chinamen, in Dutch Last Indies, 
561 ; in French Cochin-China, 
518; in Siam, 510; in Straits 
Settlements, 512 

Chinese, Central Asia, 539 ; Km- 
pire, 521-542; Kmpire, Provinces 
of, 538 ; Language, 5?7 • People, 

527 

Chios Island, 444 

Chisholm, G. G-, Chinese Kmpire, 

52* 

Chitral, 499 
Chittagong, 487 
Chittim, 445 
Chivril, 443 
Chong, People, 510 


. Dalni, 530 
j Dead Sea, 449 
Dekkan. 429, 471, \q i, 497 * 49 ? 
Dekkan, Geology, 47 4 
Delhi, 490 
Deli, 566 

I )cma\ end Mountain, 45 
Dempo, Mount, 566 
| Dcni/li, 443 
| Deserts of Asia, 4^2 
Dezhneff Cape (Fast Cape), 422 
j Dhahr el Kosdib Mountain. 449 
Dhofai, 455 
Dhuspas, 444 
Diarbekr, 44 S 
Dilli, 573 

j Bindings, 51 * 

1 Jineir (Apame.O, 140, 4 4 ; 

Din, 502 

Djokdjokarta, 56 i 
Dongala, 569 
Donnai River, 517 
Dorah Pass, 466 
Doryhcum, 443 
Dra vidian People, 480 
j Druse People, 451 
* Dunes in the Tarim Basin, 540 
Durani People, 467 
Dutch East Indies, 560 
Dyak People, 557, 567 
Dzungaria, 539 

Earthquakes in Japan, 545 
East Cane, 422 

East India Company, 481, 512 
Eastern, Ghats, 472 , Turkestan, 
539 

Edessa, 448 
Edom, 449 
El-Arish, Wadi, 448 
Elbfirz Range, 458 
Elephant in India, 477 
Kleutherus River, 448 
Ellichpur, 49} 

Knzeli, 458 
Ephesus, 443 
Erh-hai, Lake, 535 
Ermenistan, 440 


Erzerum, 443, 444 
Esdraelon Plain, 449 
Kskisliehr (Doryheum), 14 $ 

Et-Tnif, 453 
Kt-Tih Desert, 449 
Euphrates River, 4 to. 4 t7 

Fai/abad, t 
Famagusta, 44b 
Farra, 466 
Fars, 457, 463 
Fauna of Asia, 434 
Fen-lio River, 523 
Ferahan, 461 

Ferguson, John, Ceylon, 503 
Floods of the Yellow Ri\er, 521 
Flora of Asia, 432 
Flores Island, 57'* 

Fukien, 535 

Forbes, Dr. IT. O.. Malay Aiehi 
pelago, 555 

Forests, of Asia, 432; of India 

I „ 476 

Formosa, 552, 55., 

I Fort Marlborough, 565 
I French, India, 50?; Imlo-China 
, si 5 \/-o . 

j Fu, Meaning of, 542 
j I* iichou, 533, 
j Fujikawa River, 546 
! Fuji-san, Mountain, 546 
Fukien, 535 
Fukuoka, 553 
Fulling, 555 

Funiu-Shan Mountains, 523 

(label and Hue in Lhasa, rji 
( labr People, 46 ? 

Gndara, 450 
Galilee, 449 
Galle, 506 

Ganges River, 471, 488 
Gauhali, 495 
Gaya, 487 

Gediz Chai (Hermus) River, 440 
Geuk Su (Calyeadnus) Ri\ei. 
440 

Ghats, 471 
Ghazni, 467 
Ghilzai People, 467 
Ghogia River, 471, 489 
Giaour Dagh (Mons Amanus), 
448, 450 
Gilead, 449 
Gilolo Island. 570 
Ginseng in Korea, 544 
Girin, 539 
Girishk, 466 
Gladstone, 591, 592 
Goa, 502 

Gobi, Desert, 539 ; Region, 433 
Godavari, River, 472 ; Valley, 
473 

Godowns = Warehouses, 563 
Gogola, 502 
Golconda, 431 

Gold, in Asia, 431 ; in India, 471 
Goldsmid, Sir Frederic J., Persia, 
457 

Gonawana Rocks, 473 
Gondwanaland, 429 
Grand Canal of China, 530 
Graue, 452 

Great Wall of China, 521, 53 t 
Greater Sunda Islands, 561-568 
Greeks, 442 ; in Anatolia, 44** 
Guebre, see Gahrs, 463 
Gujarat, 49 * 
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Gujarati Language, 479 
Gulhuk, 46 2 

Gunong, Agong Mountain, 564; 
A pi Island, 571 ; Tahan Moun- 
tain, 5r5 
Gurkhas, 503 
Gwadar, 499 
Gwalior, 496, 497 


Hadiamut (Ha/aima\eth), 433, 
455 i( 

Ilaidrabad (Dekkan), 497*, Sindh, 
49 * 

Haiphong, 520 
Hakodate, 553 
HaMa-san, 542 
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Hami, 539 
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Hanoi. 520 
Hanyang, 53 \ 

Haram, 434 
Hari-rud River, 465 
Harra (Lava Beds), 453 
Han an, 448 
Harrat el-’Aue, 45 3 
Harrat Khaibar, 453, 4=6 
Hamk Mountain, 45b 
Haruhii Island, 571 
Hnssa, 453, 45^ 

Ha/ara People, 467 
Hn/armnvelh, 455 
Hebron, 449, 431 
Hedin, Hr. Sven, 540 


Heja/, 453, 454 

Helmand River, 457,458, 4^6 


Hengrhou, 530 


Herat, 465, 46b 

Herberlson, Hi. A. J., Asia, 4 .*3 
Her moil, Mount, 449 


Hermus River, 440 
Hida-Kchu Mountains, 546 


IIimala>a,Geology of, 472 ; Moun- 


tains, 470 
Himalayan States, 503 
Hindi Language, 479 
Hindki People, 467 
Hindu Kush Mountains, 463, 489 
Hindu People, 478 
Hindus in Java, *6* 

Hindustan, 469 
Hiroshima, 553 
Hit, 447 

Hittil.es, 441, 4 so 
Hodeida, 454 
Hokkaido, 552 
Honan, 533 
Hongay, 519 

Hongkong (Hang-kiang), 536 
Horse, Wild, 540 
Horton Plains, 504 
Hubli, 492 

Hue and. (label in Lhasa, 541 
Hugli River, 4S7 
Hnleh Lake, 449 
Hunan, 525, 53? 

Hun /a, 499 
Hupe, 534 
Hwai River, 533 

Hwang-ho Rivei, 424, 521, 532, 



Tcaria Island, 444 Kalgan, 532 

Iehang, 526, 530 Kalymna Island, 44 ♦ 

I con iu rn, 443, 444 Kainiah, 465 

Hi River, 540 Kamisa Tribe, 459 

lliyats, 460 Kampar River, 564 

Iloilo, 559 Kan-Kiang Ri\er, 530, 533 

India, Climate of, 474-476 ; K111- j Kanara, 491 
pire of, 469-502 ; People of, 1 Kanarese Language, 479, 492 
478 : Railway Map, 485 , Kanazawa, 551, 553 

Indian Desert, 471 1 Kandahar, 467 

Indigirka River, 426 , Kandy, 506 

Indigo in India, 484 > Kang-wbn, 543 

Indo- Aryan People, 480; ■(_ hina. Kangaroos in tlie Moluccas. 5- 
508-520; -European Telegiaph, . Kan geang Island, 563 
462 ' i Kansu, 532 

ludrigiri River, 564 < Kapuas River, 567, 568 

Indus, Delta, 491 ; River, 470, 476, Kara Sea, 423 
489 Kara Su River, 449 

Internal Drainage, Old World j Karachi, 491 

Region of, 426 Karakoram Mountains. 465 

I poll, 514 Karashahr, 540 

Iran, Countries of, 457*463 Karen People, 510 


Iranian Desert Region, 43* 
Trawadi River, 472, 486, 496 
Iris River, 440 
Ishikari-gawa River, 547 
Ishmaclite People, 453 
Iskanderun (Alexandretta), 4=11 
Ismid (Nicomcdia), 44; 

Ispahan, 463 

Jabalpur, 49 3 
Jacobites, 447 
Jade in Kashgaria. 54 - 
Jade Gate, Chinn, 523 
Jaffna, 506 
Jaipur, 496, 497 
Jamhi, 565, 566 
Jam mu, 499 
Jamna River, 471. 488 
Japan, 545*554 
Jat People, 467 
* .. 561 ; People 

563 . . 

Jebel, Akhdar, 455; Smjar, H7 
Jedda, 454 
Jehol, 53 j 
I el ala bad, |6r» 

Jelebu, 51 \ 

Jerusalem, 4s 1 

Je\i s ill India, 470 

Jihun Gorge, 439 

Jihun (Py ramus) Rivei, 44** 

Jishm Island, 452 

Jodlipur, 497 

Johor, 515; I'hai u, 515 

Joktanite People, 453 

Jordan River, 4 pi 

Jo\\f Oasis, 45b 

Jmkun, 4t9 
J ul fa, 463 
Jumna, see Jamna 
Jungles in Asia, 433 
Jute in India, 4S1 

Rabin, 508 
Kabul, 467 
Kadesh, 450 

Kafir, People of Kafiristan. 467 

Katiristan, 468 

Kaga, 553 

Kagoshima, 551 

Kaifcng, 533 

Kaiiij 461 

Kaiping, 531 

Kaisanyeh (Caesarea*, 444 
Kajeli, 57 t 


Karikal, 503 
! Karinion Java Island, 563 
Karpas, 445 
Karpathos Island, 445 
Rarun River, 4 s? 

Ras, People, 510 
Kashgar, 540 
Kashgaria, 539 
Kasbkai, Tribe, 459 
< Kashmir, 489, 498 
I Kasim, 456 
I Kasos Island, 445 
Katar Coast, 452 
Kathiawar, 497 ; Peninsula. 478 
Katif, 456 

Kaulun, 537 '♦ Peninsula, 5 b 

Kavari River, 472. 495 

Kavan People, 567 

Ke Island, 570, 571 

Kedah State. 509 

Keeling or Cocos Island-, 514 

Kclantan State, 509 

Kelat. see Khalai 

Kelung, 554 

Keina. 569 

Kerheia. 44S 

Keria Oasis, 540 

Kerman, 461, 463 

Khabur, River, 447 

Khaibar Pass, 467. 49.1 

Khalat, 499 

Khas Tribe, 51 S 

Khasia Hills, 495 

Khazr River, 447. 

Khingan Mountains, 5^9 
Khita (Hittites), 450 
Khmer People, 517, 51S 
Khonc Rapids, 516 
Khorasan, 461, 463 
Khotan, 540 ; Oasi>, 540 
Khuliii, 467 
Kiakhta. 539 
Kialmg-kiang, River, 53 1 
Kiangsi, 533 
Kiangsu, 533 
Kiau River, 53S 
Kiaiichou, 538 ; Bay, 533 
Kinabalu Mountain, 567 
Kingtechen, 533 
Kinsha-kiang River, 534 
Kinta, 514 
Kirin (Girin), 539 
Kishon Valley, 449 
Kisogawa River, 547 
Kitaigorod, 413 
Kitakamigawa River, 517 
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K ilium, 446 

Kjukiang, 533 

Kizi! Irmak (Halys) River, 

Klatig River, 514 
Kling People, 512 
Kobdo, 539 
Kobe, 553 

Kolarian People, 480 
Kolyma, River, 426 
Kotiia (Iconium), 443, 444 
Konkan, 491 
Koral Plateau, 509 
Korea, 542*544 
Koreans 543 

Korintji, Lake, 564 ; Mountain, 
506 

Kos Island, 444 
Kota -raja, 566 
Kotsuke, 547 
Koweit (Grane), 452 
Kowloon, see Kaulun 

Kralatno, 563 
Krat Hills, 510 
Krishna, River, 472 
Kuchar, 540 
Kuching, 560 
Kuku-nor Lake, 541 
Kulja, 540 
Kumamoto, 553 
Kupei-kow Gate, 532 
Kurain Valley, 466 
Kurdistan, 440, 461 
Kurds, 442 

Kurile (Chishiina) Inlands, 429, 

,.554 

Kurna, 447 

Kuroshiwo Current, 547 
Kurt Dagh Mountain, 449 
Kushk Railway, 465 
Kuyunjik (Nineveh), 448 
Kwala, Kangsa, 514 ; Klang, 514 ; 

kampur, 514; Pilah, 515 
Kwangcliow, 535 
Kwangsi, 535 
Kwang-tri, 517 
Kwangtung, 535, 536 
Kwei River, 524 
Kweichow, 534 
Kwei yang, 534 

Kwen-lun Mountains, 428, 522, 
539 

Kyoto, 551, 552 . ^ 

Kyrenia Mountains, Cyprus, 445 
Kyushu, 546. 553 

Labuan Island, 559 

Ladakh, 499 

Lahore, 490 

Lakadiv Islands, 500 

Lampong Islands, 565 

Lanchow, 532 

Lang Son, 520 

Languages of India, 479 

Lao, Country, 517, 519 ; Kay, 519 

Larantuka, 572 

karat Island, 573 

Larnaka, 446 

karat, 514 

katerite in Asia, 432 

Lazi, People, 442 

Lazistan, 440 

Lebanon, Mount, 449 

Lei-Chu, 520 

liei River, 525 

Lemnos Island, 444 

Lena Basin, 426 

Leontes River, 449 


1 keros Island, 444 
, keshos Island, 444 
I kesscr Suiida Island**, 571 -^7 i 
! kevkosia, 446 
i Lhasa. 541 
* Liau River, 53S 
I kiautuug, 538 
, l.inga, 463 
kinggi. River, 514 . 

! kitany (keontes) Ri\er, 449 
; Lob (kop) Nor Lake, 54?* 

Loess in China, 522 
kois River, 573 
komblen Islet, 572 
kombok-Oinbay Islands, 57* 
kombok Strait, 572 
koug-cheou, 5 ?o 
kontar Island, 571 
kop Nor Lake, 540 
kower Tunguska River, 426 
| kuang Prabang, 516, 519 
, kuchu Islands, 553 
kucknow, 489 
kuzon Island, 558 

Macao, 538 
Macassar Strait, 566 
Mactan Island, 559 
Madjopait Ruins, 563 
Madras, 494 

Madura, 495 ; People, 562 
. Macander River, 440 
! Magellan, 558 
j Magnesia, Anatolia, 443 
Mahanadi River, 471 
, Mabavillaganga River, 504 
Mah6, 503 
Mahra, 455 
Maimachin, 339 
M aka 11a, 455 
Makassar, 569 
Makri Harbour, 439 
, Ma'abar, Coast, 494 ; Forests, 477 
; Malacca, 512, 513; Strait, 564 
' Malay, Archipelago, 535 ; Penin- 
i sula, 509 ; People, 357 ; Stales. 

5 * *. 

! Maldiv Islands, 500 
Malwa Plateau, 497 
Manar, Gulf of, 504 
Manasarowar Lakes, 541 
Manchuria, 538 
Mandal Pass, 466 
Mandalay, 496 
Mangalore, 494 
Manila, 559 

Manisa (Magnesia), 443 
Manning, Mr., in Lhasa 54 
Mantse People, 527 
Marathas, 481 

Marathi Language, 479, 497 
Marco Polo in Sumatra, 565 
March, $54 

Marmarice Harbour, 439 
Maronite People, 451 
. Martapura, 568 
} Marwar, 496 
. Masandam, Cape, 452 
• Mashad, 463 
1 Mason, W. Ik, Japan, 545 
; Masulipatam, 495, 503 
Mataram, 572 
I Maulmain 496 
j May on, Mount, 559 
i Mecca, 453*. 454 
Medain Salih 453 
, Medina, 453, 454 
■ Mediterranean Plant-region, 433 


Meeiut, 489 

Me, Klawng River, : Kong 
River, so8, h>, 516, si 7. S41 ; 
Nam Chao I iaya Rivei. -,o°. 
Mokiati, 457 
Melanesian l\ «ple, «;s7 
Menado, 569 

Mcndcre Cha (Ma.mdei) Rivei, 
44 ° 

j Mentawi Isla 
| Mens Tiibe, 1 
! Mersina, 4 kb III 
( Meskinch, 44*-' 

Mesopotamia, 136, 4t/*44' 

1 Mesorca, Plain, 415 
. Miautse ur Mantse People, s 7 
Middle Tunguska River, 4 * f> 
Mikados of Japan, 550 
Min River, 524, 53s 
Minabassa, 569 
Mindanao. 559 
j Mirzapur, 489 
1 Mitylene Island, 444 

J Moab, 449 

Moghal hmpire, 480 
1 Mohammedanism, in Asia, 437 ; in 
Persia, 460 
Moi Tube, 518 
( Mok-po River, 543 
' Moluccas Islands, 57* 

1 Mong-tse, 52r 
Monghyr, 48- 
Mongolia, 539 
Monsoon of Asia, 431 
, Monsoons of India, 47; 

, Moradabad, 489 
Mormugao, 502 
, Mosul, 448 
Moulmem, see Maulmeii 
; Muang-Tai (Siam), 508 
Muar, 515 
\ Mudania, 44 \ 

Mukden, 

Multan, 490; Tempeiatun* and 
Rainfall of, 474 
I Murshidabad, 488 
| Muscat, 4^2, 456 
| Mush, 444 
j Mysore, 473, 498 
j M>tlu», 519 

Nafa, 553 

Nagar, 499 
Nagar-Avefy, 503 
Nagasaki, 553 
Nagoya, 547, 552 
Nagpur, 493 

Nahr el-Kebir (Kleuthci ns) Ri\ ci , 
448 

, Nahr e/-Zcrka Rivei, 4 so 
| Nak-tong River, 543 
Nam, Ing River, 509; Kok Kiv 
' 509; Lot River, 509; Muti 

River, 509 ; Nan River, 508 
Xan-shan Mountains. 524. 533 
Nanrhang, 533 
Nancowrie,. 500 
Nangamessi, 572 
Nanking, 533 
Nankow Pass, 532. 

Nanshan, Mountains, 52 { 
Narbada, River, 471 ; Valley, 473, 
493 

Nederlandsch Oost Indie, s6o 
Nefuds, 452 
Negapntam, 494, 495 
| Negri Sembilan, 514 
Nejd, 4 S^» 456 
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N'-jef, 41S 

Ncjran, 4 s.'} 

Nepaul, nee Nipa 1 

Ncitot tans, 44.- 

Nt 1 Hollands, India (Nederlandsih 
Oost Indio), sv 560 
New Chaman, 467 
Ncvvara Klija, >' 1 
Newt hwarig, 5 4 
Ngaiihwei, 5 s ; 

Ngauking, 53 i 
Ngausidmu, 5 r# 

Nicomedia, 44 ; 

Nicosia (la* vko da), 440 
Nihon (Nippon), 545 
Nii;ata, 547, ”>51, 553 1 Tempera- 
ture and Rainfall of, 547 
Nihko, 548 
Nikobar islands, 500 
Nilgiri Hills, 472, 494 
Nimrud Dagh Mountain, 44^ 
Nineveh, 448 
Ningno, 5J5 
Nipal, 503 
Nippon, 545 
Nisyros Island, 444 
Niuchuang (Newchwang), 538 
Nizarites, 453 
Nonni River, 539 
Nordenskiold Sea, 423 
North-west Provinces of India, 
488 

Nova Goa, 502 
Novaya Zend ya, 423 
Nusa-laut Island, 571 
Nutmeg in the Moluccas. 571 

()1* Iitysli Region, 426 
Ogasawara-jinm, 545 
Oil seeds in India, 484 
Okhotsk, Sea of, 424 
Okinawa Island, 55] 
Okinawa-ken, 553 
Oleleh, 566 

Oli\e tices in Palestine, 450 
Olympus, Mount, 439; Mountaii 
Cypms, 445 

Oman, 4S5S District, ^3 
Ombay Islet, 572 
Onii, 547 

Ontake Mountain, S4^ 

Opium, in China, 526; in India, 

484 

Oring-nor, Lake, 541 
Orissa, 4^6, 487 
Ormuz .Strait, 42s 
Oronles River, 44S, 449 
Osaka, 552 
Oshirna Island, 553 
Ottoman Turks, 430 
Oudli, 488 
Owari, 552 
0\us River, 465 

Pacific Volcanic Area, 425 
P.ulang, 566 ; Highlands, 56s 
Pahang, 515 
Paik-u-san, 543 
Palawan Island, 559 
Palemhang, 566 ; River, 564 
Palti (Yamdok-tso), Lake, 541 
Pamirs, 427, 464, 470, 540 
Panay Island, 558, 559 
Pangkar Islands, 514 
PanikoLta, 502 

Panjab, 471, 489; Climate, 476 
Paniuhi Language, 479 
Paniim, 502 


Pantar Islet, 572 
Parit Jawa, 515 
Parsi People, 479 
Pasir, 568 
Patani State, 500 
Patinos Island, 444 
Patna, 487 
Peail River, 535 
Pechili, 531 
Pedrotalagalla, 504 
Pegu, 496 

Pei-ho (Southern) River, 5. 
Pekan, 515 

Peking, 531 ; Climate, 526 
Penang, 513 

Pendactylon Mountain, 445 
Pepper in Sumatra, 566 
‘ Pcradeniya, 506 
l Peiak, 514 

! Perim Island, 452, 455 


Rice, inlndia, 484 ; in liulo-China, 
i 518 ; in Siam, 510 
J Rikuchu, 547 
Rikuzen, 547, 553 
Rinjani Mountain, 572 
Riow Islands, 5C5, 566 
I RoacH in China, 331 
Robertson, SirG. S., Afghanistan, 
464 

Rotti, 572 

. Rubies in Burma, 474 

1 Sabaeans, 447, 453 
Safid-rud River, 458 
Safra, 453 

Sahyadri (Ghat^), 471 
j Saigon, 520 
| Saihut, 455 
i Saikyo, 552 
| St. La/arus Islands, 558 


Persia, 457-463; Telegraph Map, | Sakai, People, 319, 1 5 ]? 


462 

Pescadores Islands, 553 
Peshawar, 467, 490 
Petriu, 508 
Peunong Tribe, 5x8 
Pfeil, Graf von, Kiau-chou, 538 
Philadelphia, Anatolia, 443 
Philippine Islands, 558-559 
Phu-lang-thuong, 520 
Playfair, Sir R. Lambert— Aden, 
454 I Cyprus, 445 ; Perim, 455 
Pondicherry, 503 
Pontianak, 568 
Pontic Coast Range, 439 
Poona, 492 

Population of Asia, 435 

Port, Arthur 539; Blair, 500; 

Dickson, 515; Weld, 514 
Portuguese, India, 502-503; 
Timor, 573 

Poyang, Lake, 524, 530, 533 
Prayag, 488 

Prince of Wales Island, 513 
Province Wellesley, 513 
Piusa, 444 . _ . 


J Dak aria (Sangarius) River, 44^ 
) Sakkar, 491 

’ Sal (Timber) in India, 476 
Salem, 495 
Salt in India, 47^ 

Salt Range, Panjab, 472 
Samang People, 5x0, 512 
Samar, 559 
Samarang, 563 
Samaria, 449 
Samos Island, 444 
1 Samsun (AmLus), 443 
Sanaa, 454 t 4 . 

. Sand in Central Asia, 431. 54^ 
| Sandakan, 560 
j Sangarius River, 440 
I Sanghir Islands, 569 
' Sangke River, 509 
; Sanpu River, 471 
! Saugor, 493 
; Saparua Island, 571 
! Sarawak, 560 
Sarus River, 440 
i Sassak People, 572 
I Satlaj River, 471 


Pr/hevalski, Colonel, explorer, 540 j Satpura Range, 471 
Puerh tea, 5*5 \ Savannas in Asia, 4 

Puerto Princessa, 559 I Savu Islet, 572 

Pulo Pertja, 565 ' Scythians, 479 

Punjab, see Punjab j Sebang-hien, 5*7 

Pyiainus River, 440 ] Sebastea, 444 


Quang-tri (Kwang-tri), 517 
Quelpart, 543 
Quetta, 466, 499 

Raffles, Sir Stamford, and Singa- 
pore, 512 

Railways, of China, 531 ; of India 
(map), 485 

Rainfall of India (maps), 475 
Raipur, 493 
Kajputaiia, 496 
Rakan River, 564 
Rameswaram Islands, 504 
Ranau, 566 ; Lake, 564 
Rangoon, 4Q6 
Ras el-lladd, 452 
Ravi River, 400 
Rawalpindi, 490 

Red, Basin of China, 522, 532, 534 ; 

River of Toughing, 516 
Redjang River, 567 
Religions of Asia, 437 
Rewah, 407 
, Rhodes, Island, 444 
I Riam-Kina River. 568 


: Savannas in Asia, 433 
I Savu Islet, 572 
' Scythians, 479 
Sebang-hien, 517 
Sebastea, 444 
Seek wan, 525, 534 
Sedeir District, 456 
Selstan Swamps, 400 
Selangor, 514 
; Sclaru Island, 573 
1 Seljuk Turks, 441 
j Sendai, 553 ; Bay of, 547 
I Seoul, 544 
* Scrang Island, 570 
! Seremban, 5x4 
I Seringapatam, 498 
j Serrano, 570 
Servvatty Islands, 573 
Seto, 553 

Shahi, Lake (Urumiya), 403 
Shahjehanpur, 489 
Sbamo, Desert, 539 
i Shan States, 518 
' Shanghai, 531, 533 
Shanhaikvvan, 531 
Shansi, 525, 532 
Shantung, 532, 538 
Shasi, 534 

Shatt-el-Arab River, 447 
Shengking, 538 
Shensi, 532 
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Shiham, 455 

Shihite Mohammedans, 460 * 

Shikar pur, 491 

Shikoku, 546 

Shillong, 495 

Shinana-gawa River, 5 47 

Shinshu, 547 

Shiraz, 463 

Sholapur, 49.? 

Shuri, 553 

Si-Kiang River, 524, 530, 535 
Siam, 508-51 1 
Siang River, 525, 530 
Siangtan, 533 
Siao-ho River, 534 
Sib-Song-Panna, 519 
Sidon, 450 

Sihiin (Sams) River, 440 
Sikhs, 481 _ 

Silk, m China, 527, 529; in Japan, 
„.55i 

Siinbor, 502 
Sinulm, 456 

Sindh, 471, i9«j ; -Pishin Railway, 
499 

Singapore, 513 
Singareni, +97 
Singan, 532 
Sinic Formations, 525 
Sinkiang, 539 

Si no- Japanese Plant Region, 433 

Sinope, 439 

Sintsiang, 539 

Sipan l)agh Mountain. 140 

Sirikol Mountains, 465 

Sittang River, 473 

Sivas, 443 ; (Sebastca). 4 i t 

Skutari (Chi yaopolis). 4 

Smyrna, 44* 

Smyth, H. Waringtoii -Siam, ,o3 
Soerabaya, 56} 

Solo River, 56 < 

Solor Islet, 572 
Soma, 443 
Sonnuani, 499 
Spice 1 '.lands, 57^ 

Sponge wishing in Anatolia, 444 
Srinagar, 499 
Steppes of Asia. 432 
Stoney Tunguska River, 4**6 
Straits Settlements and Malay 
States, 51 1 -5 15 
Suchuw, 533 
Sulaiman Range, 499 
Sulu, Islands, 559; People, 567; 

Sea, 566 
Sumao, 535 
Sumatra, 564 
Sumba, 572 
Sumbawa Island, 572 
Sumida-gawa, River, 552 
Sunda, Islands, 561-573 ; Strait, 

, 563 

Sundanese People, 557 
Sungari River, 539 
Sungei Ujong, 514 
Sunni Mohammedans, 460 
Surat, 492 
Surnia Valley, 495 
Sylhet, 495 
Syme Island, 444 
Syria, 448-451 
Syrian Desert, 449 

Tahang, 567 
Tablet-tea, 529 
Tabriz (Tauris), 462 
Tachin River, 508 


• Tai-dong Rivei, 54 ; 

Taiinyi Peninsula, 4 
Taipa Island, 538 
Taiping Rebels, 543 
Taiwan Island, 553 
Taiyuen, 532 

* Tajik, People, 407 
Takao, 554 
Taklamakan, 431 
Taku, 531 

L'ali, 535 

L alienw.ui (Dalm), 539 
Tamboro Mountain, 572 
Tamil, Language, 4 79 ; People, 505 
Tamsui, 554 
Tandjong Piiok. soj 
Tangarong, 568 
Tanjoie, 195 
Taoism, 520 
Tapa-sh.in Range, 524 
L’apti, River, 491 ; Valley, 471, 
49 2 

Tarim, Region, 433; River, 
Tarsus, 44 3 
Tartars, see Tatais 
'Tatars, 43 s 

Tateyama Mountain, 546 
Tatta, 491 
Tauris, 462 
'Taurus, Mount, 4*9 
Tea, in China, 529; in Ce>lun, 
505 ; in India, 484 ; in Japan, 551 
Teak, in India, 476 ; in Siam, 50S, 
y.'j 

Tehama, *5 • 

'Tehran (Teheran), 46/ 

Tcima, Oasis, 4^6 
Telok-belong, 566 
Telugu Language, 479 
'Tel ilk AiimUI. 514 
Teiiassc rim. 472, 496 
Tenedos Island, 444 
Tengri-nor, Lake, 541 
Tenrj u-gawa. River. 546 
Terek-davan Pass, 540 
'Terek ti P:isn, 540 
IVrnate Island, 570 
Thai Binh, 516; People, 51 S 
'l han Iloa, 519 
*Thos People. 518 
Thousand Islands of Java, 563 
■ Thyateira, 443 
I 'I iherias, 450 
; Tibet, 540 
1 i ibe tan Region, 433 
j Tibeto-Burman People, 480 
Tidore Islet, 570 
! Tientsin, 53 r, 532 
'1 iger in India, 477 
, 'Tigris River, 440, 447 
Till Desert, 449 
'Timber in India, 476 
'Timor, 572 ; -taut Islands, 573 
i Tin, in Lanka, 566 ; in Malay 
t Peninsula, 511 ; in Siam, 510 
J Tiracol, 502 
: Tji-liwong, 563 
1 Tjilatjap, 563 
Toba, Lake, 564, 566 
'Tobacco in Sumatra, 566 
Toboj River, 426 
Tokaido, 552 
'Tokushima, 553 

Tokyo, 551, 552 ; Temperature and 
Rainfall of, 547 
1 'Tonegawa River, 547 
j Tongking, 516 
| Tonte Sap, Lake, 517 


Toutanc (Tu in), 520; Bay, 5,1; 
Towik (Nejdi 456 
I 'Towns of Iinb.t. 4811 
I Tralles, 443 
j Tranh-Niuh, 

’Trape/us, 44 
Travancore, 3- 3 
Treaty-ports i.j China, 529 
Trebi/ond (Tiape/us), 41 , 
Trichinopoli, pys ; Tempc 
and Rainfall uf, 474 
'Trincomali, 500 
Tring Kanu State, 5. 19 
Troodos Mountain, 4*5 
Tsanpo, River, 541 
, Tsiumi Tribe, 518 
, Tsientang-kiang, 535 
, Tsinan, 532 

j Tsinling - shan, Mountains, 522 ; 

Range, 524 
1 Isitsihnr, 539 
( Tukang Bcssi Island, 569 
j Tumeti River, 543 

• 'Tundra, 432 
'Tung-Kiang River, 535 

• Tungting, Lake, 524. 530, 533 
| Turnu, 425, (Annam) 517 

'Turanian Steppes, 4 1 ) 

■ 'Turfan, 540 
'Turkestan, 540 
'Turks, 442 
Tuticoriu, 494 
T\ 1 e, 450 

: Udepui, 497 
, Dliasutai, 539 
; 1 *111111 Keis (Clad.ira), 4 so 

■ United States and the Philippines, 

, 5 s # 

Upper Tunguska or Angara River, 
I 4*^ 

I Uial Mountains, 42b 
| T 'rfa (Kdes*»a), 4^8 
i Urga, 539 
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